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CHAPTER VIII. 

TriK utter silence of the Brooks family, 
though daily felt, was somowlint lessened by 
tlio grand fact of Miss Iluvore’g party or ball. 
Her “coming-out party”—for, though she had 
boon scon in public everywhere for two months 
past, the orthodox file had been deferred till 
the lioight of the season should give it more 
brilliancy. Laura, of courso, could think and 
talk of nothing else—how many were to bo in¬ 
vited—her own dress—tho superb arrangement 
of tho rooms, and tho supper—it was enough to 
turn a head that had so little in it. 

Anno must hear everything, and appeared to 
1 h) inoro intimate there than over hefoic ; wast¬ 
ing timo in tho most frightful way, considering 
how valuablo timo was to her, and neglcoting 
household affairs more and more. Yet, up to 
I ho very latest moment, Laura did not toll her 
that sho was to bo invited, and tho possibility 
that it might provo a Ilarmicide feast, after all, 
wns anything but soothing to vanity and nm- 
hition. With this uncomfortablo uncertainty, 
tho arrival of the thick sntin paper envelopo 
with tlio ltovoro crest, and its huge card of in¬ 
vitation, was a matter of no little rejoicing. 

“Oh, mothor, it’s cornel it’s come I”—and 
Anne, who had met the messenger upon tho 
door-step and took the card lrorsolf, flow into 
the parlor, ontiroly forgetting that tho Clarks 
wore invited to take tea with her mothor that 
afternoon, and, being early people, had probably 
arrived. 

"Thought it wns Valentino’s day, instead 
of Christinas, did liel” laughed Mr. Clark. 
“What doeR ho say ? Wo ’re old folks, mother 
and I, so you need not mind us.” 

Mrs. Clark drew up tho skirt of her dress, by 
a little short jerk, a way sho had when not 
«|iiito pleased, and knit faster than over on tho 
shawl that Anno know very well sho had com¬ 
menced at Ilordcntown. 

“It’s none of her affnirs, at all ovents,” 
thought Anne ; for wo nro much moro inclined 
to he resentful towards those wo havo injured, 
than to notice tho trespasses of othors in tho 
same spirit. 

“ It’s better than ten Valentines, an invita¬ 
tion to the great ball the Reveres arc going to 


give on tho 22d. Seo I" and sho Toad tho invl-* 
tntion aloud. “ It's tho very handsomest party 
of the season ; is to bo, I moan, and everybody 
is going to be tliore 1” Anne’s elntion at being 
able to show that she was still intimate with 
the Reveres cured the nnturnl misgivings sho 
might have felt on mooting Mrs. Clark under 
othor circumstances. 

“ What aro you going to woar ?” asked that 
lady, rather shortly. 

Anno came out of her seventh heaven. Suro 
enough t She had not a regular evening-dress 
in tho world. Her white bishop’s lawn wns too 
short and old-fashioned any way; and her 
mother's wedding-dress, a rich pearl-colored 
brocade, carefully hoarded as it had been, had 
but four breadths, while fashion now demanded 
sovon, and of course at this lato day it could 
not be matched. 

“ Let’s see ; what did our girls wenr at their 
first party, Mrs. C. t” and tho good-natured Mr. 
Clark laid his forefinger against his nose ns if 
in meditation. “White frocks of totno kind, 
seoms to me, and pink ribbons round their 
waists. How sweet they did look, though I I 
can see ’em now”—and Mr. Clark glanced into 
invisible space. “ Both had an offer on tho 
Bpot.” 

“Don’t bo foolish, father.” And yet Mrs. 
Clark turned moro kindly towards Anno, as 
sho said it, with something of the forbearance 
she could havo wished used towards the youth¬ 
ful follies of her own daughters, if Bhe had been 
so blest as to havo seen those dream-chihlron. 

"I’m sorry to havo Anno disappointed,” 
Mrs. Harrison said, a little nervously; " but 
I'm afraid sho ’ll havo to send an excuso. 1 ’vo 
had to spond so much, one way and another, 
this fall”—(Dear soul, it was chinlly one <cny, as 
Anno know 1)—“ that I cannot afford her a new 
dross.” 

Sho said this with a little hesitation. And 
Anne’s face flushed up as sho listened—not 
with disappointment, for sho know sho Bliould 
got tho dross somehow, but sho understood 
this statomont of tho difficulty before Mr. Clark, 
though slow to fool that her own oxtravaganco 
had led her mothor to BOt a suaro for the lib¬ 
erality of her listener. 
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“ How much would it cost now ?” How na¬ 
turally that largo hand began to rumble with 
the big pocket-book, over tho Inrger heart I 
“How much did those dresses cost, Mrs. C., 
for our girls you know; nbout ten dollars, 
wasn’t it t just nbout wlint your Christmas pre¬ 
sents would have come to, I guess. So, sup¬ 
pose I hunt up soino little things for the young 
peoplo, and give it to you out and out? lley, 
motlior ?” 

Mrs. Clark had dropped a stitch in hor knit¬ 
ting. She did not feel ns if Anno had deserved 
it; for, besides tho visit at llorduntown, sho 
had been very rudo one day, avoiding her in 
Chestnut Street, when with some gayer friends, 
and lind not been at their house but once since 
thoir return. 

"There—hero’s a gold piece; when I’m 
going to givo money, I like to linvo it in gold ; 
it looks better. Think that will do ?” 

“ 0 yes, indeed!” And, relieved of hor 
embarrassment in this unlooked-for manner, 
Anno’s thanks were profuse enough. Mr. Clark 
felt well plonsed with himself; Mrs. Harrison 
breathed moro freely, and congratulated herself 
with tho success of her littlo stratagem. Sho 
never had done such n thing before ; but, since 
Mr. Clark was going to spend that much, Anno 
might as woll have what she wanted, and tho 
other ohihlron wore too young to mind. Anno 
said tho samo to horsolf; but sho had heard 
Aliok speculating on what ho should got; nnd 
James hoping for his customary bright half dol¬ 
lars, to purchase a set of Kronch instruction 
books with. Sho know they “would mind" 
being put off with Borne trifle, nnd that sho was 
selfishly going to spend on herself what they 
would otherwise have had. 

“Mind, it’s white muslin now with pink rib¬ 
bons," said Mr. Clark, when sho thanked him 
again at parting. Tho shepherdess stylo was in 
favor for young ladies when Mr. Clark attended 
liis last party. 

Mrs. Harrison had ceased to go out at nbout 
tho saiuo era, and seconded the advice, when 
thoy camo to talk tho matter over tho next 
morning. “White is tho most suitable thing 
a young girl can possibly wear," urged Mrs. 
llarrisou, “ nnd it will bo tho most economical 
thing for you; it will last till you buy your 
wedding-dress.” 

Aud, as l.nura had said sho was going to 
wear white, tho muslin was purchased, nnd 
mndo up with a skirt elaborately tucked, a 
round, full waist—“ d la vicryc," we call it, now 
that it tins onco moro come in fashion—aud 
short sleeves. Mrs. Harrison admired it greatly, 


so did Miss Polk, the dressmaker; nnd ns for 
Maggie, it was n wonder that it was not spoiled 
bofore it was put together; “the child was 
forever under foot." Anno wns obliged to lock 
the door of hor room every time she left it, for 
fear of accidents from Miss Mnrgnret's too press¬ 
ing attentions. 

Sho had vory littlo time oven for Laura, that 
week, as tho tucks—tliero were ten, nnd no 
Howiug-nmchines, except at agricultural fairs, 
in those days—had to be done by herself. The 
preparations helped her to bear tho marked 
neglect of the llrooks family, who did not call 
for hor when tho next lecture evening came ; 
though sho watched for the dnv, and it hurt 
her more than she wns willing to confess, when 
sho found they did not make their appear¬ 
ance. Coloman ltutler did not come either, 
with an offer to lie her escort at the parly, 
which wns tho least ho could do, considering 
that it was to bo at their own house, and 
he know Anno had no one to bring her. Ho 
had kissed her more than onco in saying good- 
by, nnd called her “my littlo Anne,” and 
wished ho wns independent of his grandfather, 
and able to marry to-morrow ; ho bail said 
everything, in fact, but “will yon marry me, 
Anno?" in so many words; so no wonder that 
sho was in a hurry for tho explanation that was 
to place hor on all assured footing with the fam¬ 
ily nnd their friends, nnd felt a personal interest 
whenever sho heard their affairs discussed. 

At tho last moment, leaving at least three 
yards of the tenth tuck for her mother to finish, 
Anno went to Twelfth Street to propose to Laura 
that sho should go early, and enter the room 
with her ; but tlioro wore other peojde present 
—tho Lewises, who had been at tho llonapnrto 
House, and were always very nminlile, and 
Mrs. Commodore Ingersol, who gavo musical 
parties, and had noticed Annu’s playing ono 
evening, when they had met tliero before. 

" I wish you would como and see me, my 
dear, with your friend, Miss Hovere,” she said 
to Anno, through her eyeglass, on taking leave; 
“ I should bo delighted to Seo you on ono of 
my Thursday evenings.” 

It wns tho first invitation slio lind ever re¬ 
ceived in “our set,” nnd Anno went homo 
delighted, though sho failed to come to any 
arrangement with Laura, nnd Mr. ltutler was 
invisible. 

“ People don't go lieforo nine o’clock; 1 know 
that much," said Anne, tnlkiug it over with 
her motlior. “ I 'vo often seen Laura begin to 
dress long after eight, when I 'vo been spend¬ 
ing tho evening there." And she resolved not 
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to bo unfashionable in tlml respect at least. 
Sho could not a fiord to liavo a carriage both 
ways; James could take her there, and Job— 
that was the man at the stablo, who drove 
them the few times in the year when they in¬ 
dulged in horses—could come for lior. 

“ He ’ll charge by the hour, I suppose," sug¬ 
gested the prudent Mrs. Harrison, "so lio.’d 
better not go till the last minute, say ono 
o'clock. Dear me, how Into it will hoi I hate 
to have you driving all alone after midnight; 
lmt if James comes, he might ask just twice 
ns much.” 

"I’m sure you need not mind when it’s 
Job,” said Anne, who had her own viows on 
tlio subject of a tete-il-tcte return, and James 
would spoil nil. " 1 beard Laura say that supper 
was ordered at twelve ; so say half past one." 

Anne’s toilet had commenced before this final 
arrangement was made. It was a serious affair; 
all those fine Hreeinn braids for the hank of her 
hair, and then of course the curls for the Jenny 
Lind bandeaux at tlio sides were twice ns trou¬ 
blesome ns over. What with lier hair, and tlio 
uncomfortable uncertainty attending lior enlr/e, 
which Anno did not wholly confide to her mother, 
Mrs. Harrison’s situation ns dressing-maid was 
not to bo envied. 

" I do wish Alice was hero,” said Mrs. Harri¬ 
son, contriving, ns well ns she could, to hold a 
light up each side of tlio mirror, so that Anno 
could examine the braids in the hand-glass. 
“1 wonder you did not think to ask her to 
come and help you dress. Won’t that do, 
Anno ? My arm aches as if it would bleak oil'.” 

“Sho’s tlio last person, with her old-mnidish 
ways,” said Anne, crossly. “Do hold that light 
a little higher; can’t you, plense? Ono minuto 
more." And, remembering who had praiHed 
her linir, and that lie was to see her for the first 
time to-night in evening-dress, Amur's color 
grow brilliant. 

“ Don’t you think you have almost too many 
petticoats oil?” was the next suggestion her 
mother ventured to make. "They are all so 
stiir, too ; you rattle like a sheet of pasteboard 
when you walk.” 

"A person can’t have too many skirts, or 
too still', nowadays. Ilow can you tell ? You 
never go anywhere." 

It was true, in more senses llinn ono, Mrs. 
Harrison never had a moment of leisure ; yet, 
toil as she would, tlio sewing-basket seemed to 
increase rathor than diminish. Hero was n 
whole week gone on the white muslin, for sho 
could only allord Miss Polk for half a day to 
out and baste it. 


The great work was accomplished at last, 
just as the half hour—half past eight—struck. 
Anno had the large glass in the parlor taken 
down and placed upon the floor, so that she 
could admiro herself at full length; and this 
she did, walking backwards and forwards, oven 
admitting the troublesome Mnggio as a specta¬ 
tor, and drinking in Jane’s unstinted compli¬ 
ments greedily. Whnt with tlio braids and 
bandeaux, the short sleeves, broad pink satin 
sasli tied at ono side, the best openwork stock¬ 
ings, new black kid slippers, and whlto kid 
gloves, Anno considered herself unexception¬ 
able. To be sure, the still' petticoats did rattle 
ns sho moved to and fro, and tlio skirt was 
taken up by tlio unusual quantity bo ns to ap¬ 
pear rather short, but that would not bo noticed 
in the crowd, and they “stood out” beautifully. 
It was too had to pin them up in overy conceiv¬ 
able way for fenr of soiling them, and to liavo 
to put her mother’s old-fnsliioned carpet mocta- 
KoiiH on over lior slippers. It was a hitter cold 
night, but her cloak would ruin the freshness 
of tlio muslin, and sho insisted on throwing 
only a Stella shawl over lier shoulders and a 
veil over her head. Mrs. Harrison hnd sad 
misgivings, but slio bad almost ceased to sug¬ 
gest, and quite given lip commanding Anno in 
anything. 

“ l’ride ’ll kape her warm, ma’am," said Jnne, 
with a sagacious nod of the head, as sho returned 
to her own domain, and left her mistress to put 
tlio disordered room to rights. 

It was quarter past nine when they reached 
Ramsey Street, and already several carriages 
were drawn up beforo the open door. Tlio 
house fairly streamed and gushed with light 
from every window and every crevice. Tlio 
open hall door illuminated tlio whole square ; 
and Indies in showy opera-cloaks and graceful 
rigolettes, their wraps a costly toilet of them¬ 
selves, brushed past Anno and James pausing 
in momentary confusion, and tripped up the 
carpeted steps to ho received with low bows by 
the army of strange white-gloved sol ving-men. 

Foolish Anno, her heart heating faster and 
faster at the idea of facing tlioso stylish func¬ 
tionaries, waited until tlio sovoral carriages 
hnd driven off, instead of mingling with tlio 
strangers, and so escaping their acute observa¬ 
tion. No wonder they stared at the young 
girl, who hnd forgotten to release her drapery, 
and arrived on foot and alone, except the lad, 
who did not oven go up tlio steps with her, in 
his boyish ImshfutncsH, They made way for 
tier to pass through rudely enough, smoothing 
on their white gloves, instead of bowing obse- 
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quiously. A printed shawl and ft satin-lined 
turtle de lal wero two different things, to say 
nothing of her lack of retinue. Anne hurried 
past them, remembering to take out some of 
the pins ns she did so, and hearing the first 
grand crash of the musicians in the little witli- 
drnwing-room. As children say, “the party 
had begun.” She could see elegantly dressed 
people moving about the drawing-room, for 
there nro somo conservatives in every circle 
who prido themselves on keeping good hours 
still, but not a glimpse of Laura, or Mr. llutler, 
or any one of tho family, for they wero all sta¬ 
tioned at tho end of the suite of rooms, receiv¬ 
ing their guests, 

Narrowly escaping an unceremonious aitrte 
into tho gentlemen’s dressing-room, where 
Young Philadelphia was busied in gutting up 
their gloves and their conversation over the 
puncli-liowl, Anne found her wny to tho state 
apartinont of tho house, where a strango wait¬ 
ing-maid was busied about tho last arrivals, 
very voluble and very officious, Inking no notico, 
after tho first glance, of .tho shy young lady in 
white muslin. 

She was only too ready to loco Miss Cndwala- 
dur Hamilton’s satin boots, and to arrange the 
flowers in Mrs. llomulus Kemus’s hair, fluttered 
in ecstasies of admiration around the threo 
Missus Homus, who, like their mamiun, wero 
.all, showy, and dressed in gorgoous brocade. 
Miss Humus in corn-color, with a wreath of 
marigolds in yellow velvet; Miss Lily, who was 
a blonde, in pale blue, with clematis drooping 
and dangling over her very bare shoulders; 
Miss Antoinette, a brunette, in deep currant- 
color, with a remarkable construction of velvot 
and gold perched on tho back of her head, from 
wlionco the hair had all been drawn to give an 
idua of abundance to the jetty tresses falling 
low upon her faco. How they shook and twirtud 
their drapery before the Psycho glass and the 
pior! how they held up their little silk-stock¬ 
inged, satin-slippci-ed feet, toyed with their 
fans, while tlioy complimented each other after 
tho most extravagant fashion, and deprecated 
such smnll change ns they linturnlly received 
in return ! All wore satin-shod, Anno noticed, 
to her dismay; all wore ornaments in their hair, 
and twists and bands instead of braids; every 
neck was uncovered, every glovo trimmed with 
laco or ribbon, every arm shilling with bracelets, 
and nlso every dress trailed to tho floor 1 

llow stout and broad she looked by compari¬ 
son, when she did get a glimpse at tho mirror ! 
Her stiff skirts seemed all at tho top, and to 
fall in at the hem. llow conspicuous her black 


kid feet I how linro her unbrnccleted arms! 
how chokingly high her dress, for all the lining 
had been cut away and trimmed with lace, 
which made no show at all. Anne took off tho 
pink satin snsli, notwithstanding its elaborate 
bow ; but there was the round short waist, 
whim all tho rest had pointed bodiees, so she 
tied it on again, drawing it down pointedly ill 
front. How forlorn she felt already, sitting 
there unnoticed, while greetings, and compli¬ 
ments, and chattering went on all around her. 
It was intolerable to sit and he stared at, for 
not one familiar face had made its appearance 
yet, and bIio walked out into the hall and leaned 
over tho banister, in hopes of seeing one of 
tho Reveres, or, at least, Josephus, whom she 
would have avoided at any other time. Olio 
kind young gentleman—he was very young to 
bo out so lato at night, probably not more than 
seventeen—came and politely inquired if ho 
should call her brother for her. Anne almost 
wished tlint he could ; she would hare been 
willing to make good her retreat without so 
much as an entranco on the gayety she had 
made so many sacrifices to behold. 

“My brother? Thank you, sir. If I coul 1 
soe one of tho waiters.” 

“ With pleasure.” And away flew the kind 
young person, returning with the attendant of 
the punch-howl. 

“ Would you ho so very good ns to tell Miss 
Ilevero that I am hero?" 

“Certainly, Miss.” And Anne, quite forget¬ 
ful that she hail forgotten to giro tier name, 
walked hack into the dressing-room greatly 
relieved. Of course, if Laurn could not come 
herself, she would send Coleman at once ; it 
was very thoughtless in him not to iuquiro 
after her, and, with tho intention of telling 
him so, situ made herself as comfortable as slm 
could under tho eyes of tho jHilialied ladies’- 
mnid. 

lint though sho roso again and hovered 
around tho door uneasily, no one came for her. 
It was not strange. Alonzo, of the punch-howl, 
had at once returned to it, knowing, if tho lady 
did not, that sho had nsked something quito 
out of his sphere, oven if the request had been 
reasonable in itself. So another miserable half 
hour passed, until slm recognized Hmity Lewis, 
in a pink silk, with tliulle overdress, her faeo 
ns plain and good-natured as ever. It was such 
a relief to havo some ono to speak to, even if 
Mrs. Lewis, whom sho had never seen before, 
and who was very superb in her dowager vel¬ 
vet, did look at her rather curiously. 

“ Who is hero? have you been hero long? 
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Aro you ready to go down? Slmll Joe call any- 
l»ody for yon?” asked Miss Kmily, turning her 
he ml from side to side, and tunning her Ungers 
through her puffs. “ Why didn’t you go to a 
hairdresser, Aline? and your dress is six inches 
ton short! Too had, isn’t it? llut never mind, 
there’ll ho such a crowd. Como down with 
us; I wouldn’t wait up hero any longer for 
them. Him has her hands full, of course, to¬ 
night”—for Anno hnd said something, in a very 
low voice, about Laura sending up for her. 

“Mamma, this is Miss Harrison. Wo worn 
all at the lionnparto House together, when Lizzie 
and 1 were with Aunt Sue. Whero’sJoe? Keep 
eloso behind us, Anne. It's a pity Joo hasn’t 
got but two arms, but I can’t lend you mine; I 
always feel so dreadfully awkward without a 
gentleman’s arm.” 

Apd so did Anne, but she was thankful for 
even this shadow of air escort, and entered tho 
Itovures’ drawing-room as she hnd tho family— 
a hanger-on 1 

It was difficult to keep close to the party, for 
tho rooms were by this time thronged; but 
Anne managed to reach Mr. Ilevero and Laura, 
both of whom bowed and smiled, and turned 
to the next comer, to bow and smile again in 
precisely the same manner. Miss Middleton 
stood a liltio way off, and every ono turned to 
her as they left the Iteveres. Him saw Anne 
quite distinctly, and Anne felt that slio did ; 
hut there was no help to he expected from her, 
and not a glimpse of Mr. Hutler. 

Anne niched herself against tho mantel, for 
her friends had drifted away from her in tho 
crowd, and tried to keep near Laura until slm 
should he less engaged. How very lovely tho 
young heiress looked, a eloud of white silk and 
lace, her fair arms and neck marked hy circlets 
of pearls, and delicate hot-house lloweis in her 
hair! Standing ns she did, Anno saw herself 
reflected beside her friend in the opposite mir¬ 
ror, nml turned away vexed and humbled. Tho 
dress that had seemed so becoming in her own 
home was only mean and ohl-fasliioned amid 
these elegant surroundings ; slm felt as if slio 
was looking at one of those broad, dwnrfed, 
ancient-looking figures that stare at us from 
the tarnished frame of some old family por¬ 
trait. Neither face, nor figure, nor air was 
congenial with the scene, and Anne began to 
wisli that the floor would be so accommodating 
as to let her through, nml save her from cross¬ 
ing tho room again in a retreat. Nobody spoko 
to her, or noticed her save liy n staro ; every¬ 
body had their own party, and were constantly 
meeting their acquaintances. Laura still bowed, 


nml smiled, amt said a wordortwo, and the crowd 
rolled tip and rolled away again, without any 
apparent diminution in the arrivals. Mr. Roveru 
appeared to have forgotton her existence in tho 
excitement of his favorite grandchild’s dthtit; 
nml though Miss Middleton turned and glanced 
towards her occasionally, it was done alenllhlly, 
without ono sign of encouragement, and only 
deepened the dumb, miserable apathy to all 
but discomfort that was creeping over her. 

The dancing bad commenced, and nftor awhilo 
she could make out Coleman Hutler in tho 
saloon, with tho eldest Miss Fisher ns his part¬ 
ner in tho redown, lhitli of them saw her 
standing there in complete isolation, as they 
censed tho giddy whirl, and stood for a moment 
almost facing her. Miss Fisher dreiv herself 
up scornfully, nml said some wittily severe 
thing about her dress—Anno was sure it was 
of her appearance in some way j and Coleman 
Hutler, instead of resenting it, joined in tho 
lnugh, as he bowed ceremoniously, and offered 
Oeorgy Fisher his arm, and moved farther 
away. 

Tho young hostess joined tlio dancers just 
then, nml a knot of gentlemen closed around 
Mr. Revere, so that that hope was cut off, nml 
another half hour passed. Anne hnd not moved 
a yard from her first position, There wore lovely 
flowers scattered everywhere in profusion; how 
much slio would havo given for one spray to 
hide those antiquated braids I There was be¬ 
witching music ; luit of what nvail to ono who 
hnd not even mndo tho tour of tho room ? 
Was it not to bo a Bnrmicido feast, after all ? 
It was some comfort when Joe Lewis, sent by 
bis sister, came and asked her to dance. Anne 
felt grateful, but she had not the spirit to stand 
up before all those people, and slio could hear 
her skirts crack nml rustle with every move¬ 
ment. Clearly tlicTO must ho something besides 
starch to expand tho voluminous drapery every¬ 
where around her. Crinolino was still a fash¬ 
ionable mystery, and Anne, not being fashion¬ 
able, had not penetrated it, There was another 
reason why she did not eare to go into the saloon 
just then. Hho clung to the expectation that 
Coleman Hutler would come for her as soon ns 
he could do so without attracting observation. 
Hho hnd more than once been made to bear 
this outward indifference, and even negligence, 
in the presence of others; and, humiliating as 
it was, slio endured it because lior lover was 
always ready with somo excellent reason, nml 
insinuated tlint it should not bo long before 
tliero would bo an end to any snob necessity. 
Forhnps lie bad seen Miss Middleton looking 
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that way j so Anno thnuked Mr. I,own, who 
felt relieved, since ho had accomplished all 
that was expected of him, and continued to 
"do" Ariadne after tho most diseonsolato man¬ 
ner, with almost as dreary an expression ns tho 
marble caryatides which supported tho mantel. 

Hut Theseus did not make his appoarnneo. 
Georgy Fisher soemed quite the belle of tbe 
evening, next to Laura, and lie liovored around 
her in a manner that Anno could not at all un¬ 
derstand, since ho had professed to dislike her 
particularly, from tho llrst momont of* their 
acquaintance. It was getting insupportable, 
ami, seeing Kmily Lewis beckoning to her, sbo 
ventured to cross tho room, and thankfully 
sank into tho corner of a sofa. 

"Just wait hero a momont whilo I do this 
schottish with Clarence Fisher; I ’vo got some¬ 
thing to toll you.” And Miss Kmily disap¬ 
peared, not only for one, hut two, three dances. 
Soino ono took tho opposite scat, and Anne's 
face lighted up ns she recognized Mrs. Commo¬ 
dore Ingorsol, who had beou so kind to her tho 
day boforo. 

“Mrs. Ingorsol 1” slio said in a little flutter 
of expectancy, and held out her hand to attract 
tho lady’s notico, sure of its being friendly. 

“All I” — mnl sbo turnod for a moment in 
Anne’s diroction, looking at her through tho 
inevitable eyoglass. " Ob, good-evening, my 
dear;” and thtm—"As I was remarking, Mrs. 
Stockton, Madame RiWirie is such a delightful 
person. Wo saw a groat deal of her last win¬ 
ter in Paris.” Tho broad bnck was turned 
completely around, leaving Anno to study the 
lappots of taco and velvet composing her head¬ 
dress nt her leisure. 

“ Anno 1”—and Laura Revere sailed l>y at a 
littlo distance, Lowing and smiling to her, ns 
site hung on the arm of Commodoro Ingorsol 
himself, who, despite Ids sixty years, was over 
in tho train of the last debutante. 

Anno felt resentfully bittor. Surely it would 
not linvo taxed Laura’s friendship overmuch to 
have provided ono solitary partner, even if it 
was her coming-out party; and ns for her 
cousin, slio would not bo trifled witli and mor¬ 
tified any longer, and sbo would tell him so 
that very night. Ho should see it would Hot 
bo such onsy work to make pence after such 
marked neglect! 

" I was afraid you would bo gone, "said Kmily 
Lewis, coming iraok flushed and breatldess, 
“ amt I 'vo hoard soino nows. What do you 
think? Georgy Fisher and Coleman llutler aro 
engaged !—It’s just out to-night; though per¬ 
haps you knew it heforo, you aro so intimate 


here, There she goes with Mr. Revere now ; 
lie is introducing her to Senator Ilrondhcnd; 
they are being congratulated all around !” 

“Aro you sure?” The burly form of tho 
Senator, riuI Mr. Revere’* aristocratic, though 
slightly stooping figure, danced together with 
tho light nnd the crowd, for a moment. 

“Oh, positive! Clarence told me so, and 
Miss Middleton told mamma.” 

"Hut ho could not abide her!” And poor 
Anno made an effort to recover licrself, and 
smiled ; such a mirthless, painful smile as it 
was, even the dull Kmily Lewis noticed it. 

"Oil, of course; hut you know that Cuban 
fortune, nnd Coleman llutler nlways was called 
a fortune-hunter ; it makes nil the difference 
in tho world 1 Hut 1 was going to tell you 
something, because I think it’s too had you don’t 
know it. 1 told mamma it was a real shame, 
nnd it shows just how worldly tho Reveres are. 
Mamma nlways must know about everybody, 
so slio went straight to Miss Middleton ami 
asked if you belonged to tho Chestnut street 
Harrisons; nnd Miss Middleton said, ‘ O dear, 
no I’ and told her a lot of stulf about your liv¬ 
ing way out of the world, and teaching music, 
and how she found out shout it; and that Laura 
would have given you up long ago, only she 
didn’t know how to get out of it; situ never 
would have kept it up nt lirst, only to spile 
Miss Middleton. Laura didn't want to ask you 
to-night, it appears, hut Mr. Revere—they told 
him a quantity of stulf about you and Coleman 
llutler, it seems—insisted upon it, and said, 1 It 
would bo a good lesson to tho young person to 
find herself so entirely out of her sphere.’ lie 
was quite put out when ho found you were not 
of a good family. There, wo never were very 
intimate, you know, hut I told mamma it was 
very mean in Laura, nnd 1 vowed you should 
know it.” 

" Josephus ! Oh, Josephus, won’t you see if 
there is n carriage como for me ; for Miss Harri¬ 
son ? It was to he here nt half past one!" 
And Josephus obeyed with more alacrity than 
ho had ever shown in her cause before ; for the 
voice that accosted him trembled ns if the sobs 
were not far off, nnd Anno looked up to him in 
such a pitiful way, that he almost relented 
towards her. 

Tho shabby, clattering vehicle, driven by Job, 
drew np in the full glare of tho aristoeratio 
mansion. Utterly wretched as she was, Anne 
felt that the rusty harness and miserable beasts 
did not escape tho practised eye of tho ancient 
servitor of the Reveres. Hut he overlooked it, 
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and handed her in in Ilia best manner, standing 
a moment with folded anus as lie looked after 
the carriage. Tho “thank you, Josephus" 
had touched him, when he reflected how por- 
scveringly ho had aided Miss Middleton in tho 
inquisitorial process which sho had instituted 
on her return. 

“Sho never would do for society, though; 
wasn’t horn in hor; either natural, or plated 
as some of us are." And ho shook his head 
solemnly as ho rcasconded tho steps, kicking 
the dust from his pumps, and reflecting tlmt lie 
had seen the first and last of her at that house. 


CHAPTER' IX. 

Mr. Clark’s parlor was a picture of cheerful 
contcntmunt, nil tho more striking from tho 
blustering winter storm that writhed the spare 
branches of tho tealless trees in front of the 
house, and sent a sharp shower of sleet at 
Intervals against the windows. Tho shades 
wero drawn up to allow as much light as pos¬ 
sible, tho day being so dark, so that tho gilt 
picture-frames stood out boldly from tho walls, 
and the carpet, which was of a particularly 
lively pattern, looked quite as well ns if tho 
sun had shone in upon it. Thcro was a round 
eentre-tablo in the iniddlo of tlie room, with 
a tall astral lamp, very useful beforo tho in¬ 
troduction of gas, and now retained for orna¬ 
ment. There woro books of nil shapes and 
sires piled up on tlm round table, for Mrs. 
Clark had always been “ n groat render." Tho 
newspapers, neatly laid on the end of the wido 
sofa, with its linir-clotli cushions, belonged to 
her husband; so did tho nmplo leathern nrm- 
ebair on ono side of tlm fire, wliilu Mrs. Clark 
herself sat in a corresponding one on tho other 
side, though rockorsmarkcd the feminine owner¬ 
ship, and there was a neat little footstool, of gay 
worsted-work, in front of it. Tho Lehigh coal 
tire burned steadily, tlio well-filled grato look¬ 
ing as If it had been arranged for tlio whole 
day, and intended to do its own part in keep¬ 
ing the shining hearth clear of dust and nslies. 
Tho pendulum of the marhlo mantel-clock ticked 
lazily, communicating a alow, regular motion to 
the drops of tho candolahrns on either side; tlio 
musical murmur of the glass was far from un¬ 
pleasant, nnil had put tho cat quietly to sleep— 
the large Maltese cat which occupied tho soft 
hearth-rug. liven Mrs. Clark felt inclined to 
he drowsy, in tlio gray atmosphero, with such 
lulling sounds without and within. Her knit¬ 
ting-pins had dropped upon her lap, and the 


neat morning-cap had Just given an unmis¬ 
takable nod, when tho sound of quick foot¬ 
steps on the stairs and tho door hurriedly 
opened aroused her. 

“Anno Hamilton I why, ohild, how yon 
startled mol Why, what is tho matter J Is 
any ono sick I Come Tight to tlio tiro; you 
must ho wot through." 

“I left my overshoes and cloak in tho hall; I 
mot Margery, and sho took them off—I shouldn’t 
havo. thought of it. I don’t mind tho wet, nnd 
nobody’s sick but mo. I have a terrible licnd- 
aolio ; hut it’s not so much that; I want you 
to tell mo what to do.” 

“ Your mother Is tlio proper person lo go to, 
my dear," said Mrs. Clark, arresting tho rockor, 
and sitting up a little stiffly. 

“Hut sho can’t understand; she wasn’t thcro 
—at tho llonnparto House, you know. Sho 
can’t seo how it all camo about; that’s why I 
ennio hero, and to say—I wanted to tell you 
that I knew I was very foolish, and wicked, 
and ungrateful there.” 

“It's very easy to call one’s self hard names, 
Anno ; It’s harder work to act up to it." 

“Hut I moan to, now, I really do; lmt I don’t 
know where to begin. Won’t you let mo tell 
you nil about it f You seo things so differently 
from mother ; she only takes one sido, and sho 
would say all the time, ‘ Why did you do so, 
then ?’ I don’t believo pooplo over know ‘ why, ’ 
when tlioy begin to do wrong." 

“ Where did you begin ? that’s tho host way 
to look at it, Anno, l’ut your foot up to tlio 
fire, though, my dear; your dross is quite wet." 

Mrs. Clark liegnn to bo mollified, partly by 
Anne’s genuine misery, and partly becauso sho 
had como to her In her trouble, 

“That is it; that’s why I camo. I thought 
it ovor and over—I did not close my oyes last 
night—and overy time I began again I could 
see that, if I had kept by you and taken your 
advice, I never should havo got so intimate 
with them, and allowed him to see that I cared 
so much for him, when lio was just leading tnu 
on all the while. I can seo it now. Oh, Mrs. 
Clark, Mr. Hutler’s engaged to that hateful Miss 
Fisher, just because she lias had somo money 
loft her. If you could have seen how spitefully 
she looked At mu last night 1 I understand it 
all now, and why Laura has been so indifferent 
lately ; I wouldn’t let myself seo it, I was so de¬ 
termined to ho intimate there.” 

“ I saw just how it was nil going to end, from 
tho llrst.” And Mrs. Clark felt inclined to de¬ 
liver a lecture on (lie various points of Anne’s 
original misbehavior; hut she waited pntiently 
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for a full confession, beginning with the bowl¬ 
ing-alley niul ending with her distress* mul 
mortification tlie evening before. 

“It wax very kind in Kniily Lewis, when 
Laura mid myself laughed at her so much, 
and she went up with live to tho dressing-room, 
when she saw how ill 1 was, or 1 don't know 
Low I should have got there. She helped mo 
on with my things ; but it wasn’t time for tho 
carriage yet, and there 1 sat and sat, and heard 
the music, niul heard them go to supjier, and 
the buzz and confusion all over the house, until 
1 thought I should go crazy.” 

“And what did your mother say to you last 
night t” said Mrs. Clark, very indignant at such 
selfishness and neglect on the part of the Uo- 
veres, and feeling all her ancient kindness to 
Anno return at tho recital of her wrongs. 

“ I lmd tho key—Job hnd ; mother sent it by 
him, mul I went straight to my room. Mother 
hnd cleared it all up; 1 left it looking dread¬ 
fully, nnd it went right through me to think 
how good she always was, and how 1 ’d treated 
her in every way, tin's winter. Oh, Mrs. Clark, 
you don’t know half how bad I have been!” 

“ There I there ! don’t sob so, Anno ; she will 
be ready enough to forgive you, I dare say.” 

“Oh, she always is ; that’s tho worst of it; 
slio is so, so good I She’d been reading in my 
llible before sho went to bed, and it was open 
just where she laid it down; I should have 
thought it was on purpose, only I knew she 
had read tho chapter before it Monday night. 
Per all I was so miserable, I took up tho llible 
and held it; it seemed as if it would do me 
good. I didn’t dare to say my prayers; I 
haven’t for—oh, for n great while. Tho chap¬ 
ter was about peoplo that are ‘lovers of them¬ 
selves, boasters, proud, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy.’ It kept going through 
nnd through my bead all night; it was all me. 
Motiier knows 1 came here. And there's Alice 
and her brother won’t speak to me, mul she's 
worth fifty Lnuras. Lnurn always was selfish.” 

“That was very plain to bo seen,” remarked 
Mrs. Clark; "and ns long ns you were useful 
to her in any way, even to Hatter her vanity, 
she liked you well enough. As for the young 
man”—and hero Mrs. Clark’s voice grew more 
decided—“lie ought to be called to mi account, 
lie knew very well that you had no father or 
brother. It’s a good lesson to you, Anne, an 
excellent lesson, for you are inclined to lie vain. 
.Yf rer listen to any man it ho tells you he loves you, 
without uskiny you to marry him, iu so many wonts. 
There's always mischief at the bottom of it." 

lira. Clark thought of her lifelong yearning 


for children, more resigned than she had ever 
been before to its denial. They might have 
been taught by harsh lessons liko poor Anne’s, 
or, worso still, lived to ho scoundrels like 
“ that young man. ” 

“ I think you have begun just as you ought 
to, at the very beginning,” said Mrs. Clark 
again, after a little interval of such thought, 
while Anno wept on in silence; “nnd I am 
pleased to see that you do not spare yourself. 
Von know where to go for forgiveness as well 
ns I can tell you, mul for help to keep your 
good resolutions; you can’t keep them without, 
though you think you can. Wo are all short¬ 
sighted and self-deceived, my dear” — Mrs. 
Clark sighed, ns if she knew it only too well— 
“mid the sooner we find it out, mid look away 
from ourselves for assistance, Hie straighter 
we shall walk.” 

And when Anno found how heartily she had 
her mother’s sympathy, how readily she was 
pardoned, it made her understand ns she never 
had before how free nnd entire is the forgive¬ 
ness of our Heavenly Parent. 

Mr. Clark was greatly astonished at ids wife's 
revelations that evening, and greatly inclined to 
settlo Mr. Itiltler’s allairs himself; Imt his wife 
reminded him Hint there was no actual pro¬ 
mise, nnd it would only hurt Annu still more 
by leaking tho matter public. 

“ I ’ll tell you what I can do, mother, at nil 
events, since I wns tho unfortunate means of 
gutting Die poor child into such a scrape. I 'll 
give Mrs. Harrison tho money to square up 
her Christmas hills, and zjlick a new suit of 
clot lies." 

“Give tho clothes, certainly; it would be 
quito a help, and we all know Dial Alick is 
your favorite; hut lend Die money, and I'll 
see that Anne lias scholars enough to pay it off 
after awhile. She ’ll feel ns if she wns working 
lior way out of it herself, mid it will help her 
to he steady and economical, for we don’t lose 
had habits in a day. I sent for Alice lhooks 
tliia afternoon, mid she has promised to forgive 
and forget, though sho thought it wns Anne’s 
place to go to her. I made her understand 
just how cut down Anne was.” 

So Dio loan was made, though Mr. Clark 
grumbled a little ot not being allowed to give 
tho autn out arid out, and sunstiino and con¬ 
tent once more shone in on the homo of the 
Harrisons. Anne toiled thankfully at sewing 
and teaching, never allowing herself to dwell 
upon the past, for the pain and shame Dial 
rose up with it The reconciliation with Alice 
was a great comfort and help. As for the lie- 
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Veres, filio walked more than ono squnro to 
avoid tho house, and it so happened that they 
never met' in puhiio; lior dignified nolo to 
Laura ended tho acquaintance. After a timo, 
tho announcement of tho marriage between 
“Coleman Butler, Ksq., and Miss Kislier, tho 
beauty and heiress,” wns commented on, under 
tho head of " Personal,” in tho public prints, 
and Anne read it quito calmly to her mother. 

Two years glided quietly along, with very 
little outward change to tho family in Ninth 
Street; and when tho second Christmas oamo, 
Anno went with much satisfaction to repay tho 
loan which had smoothed at least half tho 
wrinkles from her mother’s faco. 

" All iny own earnings, Mr. Clark," slio said, 
handing him the pretty new purse she had cro¬ 
cheted expressly for tho occasion ; and her faco 
wns so radiant that it did her old friends good 
to see it. 

Mr. Clark counted it deliberately into littlo 
piles on tho stalled arm of tho chair. It was in 
gold, and he had a woman’s liking fortn ight coin, 

“ Yes, hero it is, sure enough ; you liavo not 
tried to cheat mo, Miss Anno. A hundred and 
forty dollars, and tho purse for interest, I ’ll 
keep that, and you will bo so good ns to tnko 
this back again for tlioso now clothes people 
always want on certain occasions.” 

"Hut, Mr. Clark—” And Anno blushod 
hotly, as tho golden shower flow into her lap. 

“ It’s just exactly what I gavo each of my 
girls forn wedding outfit; no, not quito; thoro’s 
nnother eagle, to help out. Mrs. C. knows what 
such things cost. It won’t buy much finery, but 
substnutinls aro tho thing—hoy, Mrs. C. ?” 

“ Is tho day fixed yut, Anno f.” asked Mrs. 
Clark, with feminino interest. If her daughters 
hnd lived to marry such men ns Klliot Brooks, 
she would not have minded tho hnrd lessons so 
much, after all. 

“O no, not yet; it’s only a week slnco wo 
worn really engaged, you know.” And Anno 
played absently with her wedding gift, forget¬ 
ting, for tho moment, to say "Thank you,” 
though Mr. Clark know all tho time that it 
was felt. “Only think liow kind Klliot is; ho 
is going to allow mo to go on just tho snnio, 
giving lessons. Some men wouldn't like it, 
you know, to liavo their—their—” 

“Out with it, Anno, their wivos.” 

" Yes, teach, because, you know, people make 
such remarks; hut Klliot is above that, and, 
though ho would bo perfectly' willing to send 
James to college himself, ho sees that it would 
ho host to have mo do it.” 

“So James is really going through, after all? 


Well, it won’t do him any harm, tho knowledge 
of tho'world ho’s picked up in a store, lie's 
just that kind of a fellow ; it must he driven 
into him, anything hut hooks. Thero’s Alick, 
now—" 

“Oh, Klliot says he thinks lio’s quito old 
enough to go into a store, and ho ’ll look out 
for a situation." 

“I'll ’tend to Alick, tell Mr. Brooks; 1’vo 
got my own plans for him, and intend to settle 
him just ns I did my own hoys, don’t we, 
Mrs. C. ?" 

And Anno hurried homo witli all the good 
news, and to display her own generous dower; 
moreover, to woleomo the one she hnd lenrned 
to lovo best on earth to their first family dinner, 
and to he thankful, overy time she found his 
plensnnt eyes watching her, that she hnd found 
the courage to confess all, hard ns it wns, when 
he. had asked her to be his wife. 
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CLOUDS AND vS U A SIII N E. 

BY MAItY A. LOWELL. 


"Duv up tlioso gushing tears, dear Ethel," 
said Knto Churchill, to her friend, ns alio sat by 
a window overlooking tiio broad ocean. 

Ethel glanced at her deep mourning dress, 
whero tho tears were still visible in tho crape 
folds on which they had dropped, nnd looked 
up into Kato's face with a mute appeal for 
Bympnthy. 

"I know what you would say, Etliol,” con¬ 
tinued Kate; " you think mo almost cruel for 
urging you to modornto your grief. Beliovo mo, 
it is not cruelty hut kindness that prompts mo 
to do so. TJicro is no euro for grief nnd sorrow 
liko exertion. It is painful for mo to remind 
you that thoro is a necessity on your part for 
making somo effort for the future ; but it will 
como with a better graco from mo, who lmvo 
toiled so long for a subsistence, than from those 
who shared your prosperous life. When onco 
your mind is occupiod, you will find it easier to 
bear tills aflliction; and, believe me, thorc is no 
sorrow that will not bo lightened by strong, 
active, healthful labor." 

" I do not shriak from labor, Koto, but I do 


shrink from meeting tho oyes of thoso who havo 
fluttered nround mo in my days of prosperity, hut 
who will look with contempt upon Ethel Shirley 
when she is poor and dependent. 

"And do you caro for such fnlso frionds ns 
thoso, Ethel V said Knto; "bccauso, if you cniinot 
overcome this fear, depend upon it, you will 
lmvo trouble enough to encounter, I lmvo long 
ago learned that such friends wero not worth 
having.” 

Thoso who saw Knto Churchill's firm nnd in¬ 
dependent step, ns slio went fortli each morning 
to her daily task, could well beliovo that these 
might bo her truo sentiments. Sho had been 
thrown upon iter owr. resources long beforo she 
was ns old ns Ethel now wns; nnd in addition to 
this, slio hnd a young sister who wns wholly de¬ 
pendent on her for support. 

Wliilo tho friends were there sitting together, 
n letter wns brought for Ethel. It contained a 
cold nnd formal invitation from the sister of her 
mother to pass tho winter in her family—adding, 
that in that time slio would ho nhlo to look about 
for somo situation in which sbo could maintain 
herself. Tills letter did more good towards 
rousing her from her grief than all Kato’s en¬ 
treaties. 

“And this is tho woman, Kate, whom my 
father brought up ns a child—whoso homo in his 
family was made luxurious and easy—wlio never 
know a want or privation, nnd on whom my 
father bestowed a rich marriage portion ! Now 
she thinks to cnnccl tho debt, by offering to 
his child tiio shelter of her house for a few 
months I” 

" I am glad you lmvo received this letter, 
Ethel; it will do you moro good than all I can 
say. I may seem rough and harsh, hut I tell you 
to go to work and timko yourself independent of 
these lukewarm friends, Como nnd slinro nty 
liumhlo homo with me, Ethel—it is not what you 
havo been accustomed to, nnd you will miss 
many luxuries; but you will find warm hearts 
and willing hands—nnd when you lmvo roiwcd 
yourself from this grief, the transition from our 
homo to tho seeno of your labors will ho less try¬ 
ing to your feelings than ono moro magnificent.” 

" Will you indeed allow mo to como 1" said 
Kthol. “ Nothing could mako mo happier than to 
bo with you, Kate—to borrow, if I can, somo 
portion of that strong, determined purpose, which 
I fear it will tnko mo so long to attain. Yes, let 
mo como to you, nnd I will try to provo my 
gratitude by oxerting myself evon as you do." 

Tho homo to which Koto hnd now invited her 
friend, was an humblo one, ns slio hnd said. 
Hero dwelt Kale’s little sister and a widowed 
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aunt of tho two girls, who superintended their 
domestic affairs, whllo Kato pursued lier daily 
occupation of teaching. 

Ethel enmo to them that very ovening, and 
was duly installed in their only sparo chamber, 
In which, howover, thoy had contrived nil tho 
comforts which thoir means would permit. 

Ethol Shirley's hiatopy was not an uncommon 
one. She had been brought up in n stylo of 
splendor and ningnillccnco which her father’s 
means did not warrant. She was an only child, 
and ho had built high hopos upon hor making a 
most unexceptionable mnlch. Ethel’s dedicate 
nnd unsuspicious mind, however, had novor lent 
itself to her father’s ambitious schemes. Indeed, 
it would Itavo been dillicult to mnko her believe 
that such an idea over entered his thoughts. 
Ilnd she dreamed of it, it would havo einbnr- 
rassed her in her intercourse with many of her 
gentleman friends, for whom sho entertained n 
sinccro rcgnrd. Mr. Shirley died before his 
schemes could ho accomplished, nnd after Ins 
decease, his reputed wealth had molted—first, into 
n mere competency for Ids wife and daughter, 
nnd then into litter and irrcinedinblo poverty, 
llis wife sunk henentU tho shock, and it was a 
matter of curious speculation among tho pre¬ 
tended friends of the family, to noto tho difference 
between the inngnilieenco of Mr. Shirley's fun¬ 
eral, ns it issued from tho tloor of his princely 
dvvulUug, and tho cheaper and humbler one of 
his widow, as it eanio from tho small liouso she 
had occupied since his death by tho sufferance of 
the creditors. 

Elhcl’a heart was almost broken by her moth¬ 
er’s dvnth. Nothing in the whole rushing tide 
of their nihfuitunes had affected her like this ; 
and hud it not been for Kato Churchill, she must 
havo sunk powerless beneath her sorrows. But 
Kate was an old nnd tried friend, whoso poverty 
had never separated her from tho hearts of Mrs. 
Shirley and her daughter; nnd it was she who 
lend closed tho eyes of tho dying woman, nnd 
was now administering strength and.consolation 
to her nfllictcd child. 

“ llow I wish you could slay at home with us, 
sister Kato,” said little Isabella, the noat morning 
after Ethel had taken up her abode with them. 
Aunt Manning eagerly joined in tho wish, nnd 
Ethel, whoso tearful eyes had become inoro tear¬ 
ful wldlo Kato was preparing to leave them, sud¬ 
denly exclaimed: 

” Yea, stay at homo. Kale—bring yonr school 
home—turn it into ft seminary for young ladies, 
and I will bo your music and drawing teacher, 
and between us wo can cdueato Isabella.” 

"Itia a bright idea, Ethel, and ono by which 


I should like to profit, but there nro many diffi¬ 
culties in tho way of its accomplishment—and 
first of all, wo have not tho room for such an un¬ 
dertaking." 

Aunt Manning suggested that two largo, airy 
apartments wore row to bo let adjoining their 
own tenomont—that a great many families in 
their vicinity could furnish pupils, and that sho 
herself, accustomed as sho was to teaching in hor 
youth, would gladly undertake tho wholo charge 
of tho English branches. 

lCnto walked thoughtfully to tho school that 
morning. Such an idea hud presented itself to 
her mind often. Tho more sho thought of it, 
tho more farorabio it opponred to iter, and os sho 
walked along, sho resolved several plans for its 
accomplishment, none of which seemed to bo 
just tho right one. All school timo her mind 
wandered from Iter duties, nnd when tho clock 
struck twelve it was quite a relief for her to get 
out into tho open nir. On her wny she met her 
good friend, Doctor Morcton, and in tho course 
of tho conversation, sho unfolded to him her* 
thoughts on tho subject. 

“Tho very thing, my denr Miss Churchill," 
said tho doctor. " Depend on it, you may count 
on my advice and assistance—ny, upon my pat- 
ronnge, too. I can promise you three—pets of 
my own family, nnd my biother will I knowgive 
you two or three more. Then, among tho fami¬ 
lies X visit, I lyivo lately heard eager inquiries 
after just such a school ns I think that you and . 
Miss Shirley can manngo so well together. Go 
nnd secure your rooms at once, and I will engage 
tit at other things will go ns you would lmve 
them." 

Titus encouraged, Kato hastened homo, ob¬ 
tained the koy of tho roomB of her own land¬ 
lord, who promised her two pupils also. Sho 
was sure of tho twenty-fivo pupils whom she now 
instructed; mid giving (Item n fortnight’s vaca¬ 
tion in order to mature Iter plans, site appointed 
them to meet her noxt at iter new place of in¬ 
struction. Ethel joined in with more spirit Ilian 
Kato had even hoped for; nnd Aunt Manning 
was invaluable in Iter services. A woman waa 
soon obtained to do tiro household work, which 
Isabella and hor aunt had hitherto performed 
together, and tho wholo family were soon em¬ 
ployed in fitting up tho new rooms ns attractive¬ 
ly ns possiblo. Tho doctor lent his kindly aid, 
nnd Jiis wife proved a most valuable assistant; 
nnd when nl length tho time arrived for opening 
school, KtUo waa rejoiced to find thnt sho waa to 
receivo nearly ft hundred pupils. Kate’s kind- : 
ness to Ethel waa already meeting its reward. 
Her success enabled hor to pay Ethel oven B 
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larger salary than she would Imvo obtained in , 
any other employment. Ethel rejoiced most of f 
nil that sho was not obliged to go out of tho 
house to her daily labor. Here sho would live 
in almost entire seclusion, and her duties, so far 
from being hard, were pleasant and agreeable. 
She was an enthusiast in both drawing and 
music, and possessed a rare faculty of imparting 
both. Her youthful appearance inspired more 
confidence than thcgrnvo and dignified steadiness j 
of Knto’s manner, and tho pupils had already 
learned to love her, while they lost none of that 
respect which belonged to her as a teacher. 

School went steadily on for a year, in which 
the two friends realized nil, and more than nil they 
could desire. May had come round with its or¬ 
chard blooms and budding lilacs, nnd vacation 
had come at last. Mrs. Manning, Kate and Is¬ 
abella had gone to visit a friend. They had un¬ 
willingly left Ethel alone, but she insisted on 
their doing so. It was so seldom that she had 
time to retrace the events of tho past, that it 
teemed like a real luxury for her to sit down 
and weep over old memories. It was now just 
a year since the time when she was homeless and 
friendless. And her heart swelled witli allection 
ami reverence towards Kate, to whoso strong 
mind and correct judgment she owed so much. 
Now’ sin* was independent and could rely upon 
her own resources. One thought came back to 
her mind, which for a year she had resolutely 
ikept out of sight. Her pride and her self-respect 
lmd alike forbidden her to cherish that remem¬ 
brance i but on this day of all days, it came up 
to her with an absorbing interest. .Sometimes 
when our thoughts are with the absent, when per¬ 
haps we have not thought of them for a long, 
long time before, we suddenly meet them faro to 
faces, and it would seem that their presence was 
about us, even before our eyes had taken in their 
image. 

It was tints with Ethel. She lmd been think¬ 
ing of Horace London—of their last interview— 
of the words he had then spoken—so unmistak¬ 
able in their import, so delightful for her to hear. 
Her tears were llowing fast, as sho recalled him 
to her mind. While she was yet musing and 
weeping, she saw a gentleman tio Ids horse at 
the gate ami make his way to the house. 
Ashamed at her tears, she would gladly have 
nvoided him; hut that was impossible, as the 
family were all out hut herself, nnd hastily wiping 
her eyes she answered his summons at tho door. 

“ Is Miss Shirley here I” he asked. Then lies- 
itating a moment, he exclaimed : “ I)o I not 
tee Miss Shirley herself V* 

It was dillicult for Ethel to recognise in tho 


sunburnt fnco nnd expanded figure, tho onoo 
delicate features and light form of Horace Lan- 
don, and when eho did, her embarrassment and 
confusion were such, that after several inclVcctual 
attempts to answer him, sho could only lend tho 
way hack to tho room, and burst into a shower of 
terns. Lnndon stood reverently in tho presence 
of such uncontrollable grief. Ho re mein l >e red 
tho ttnio when the young beauty, Ethel Shirley, 
was basking in tho sunlight of fortune with 
crowds of admirers at her feet. He saw her now 
sad and subdued, but not less beautiful than bc- 
! fore. He had yielded to an irresistible impulse 
to look upon her mice more, to ask her forgive- 
1 ness for tho words he had spoken, nnd which had 
f so miserably failed in their promise, lie lmd 
1 come, he said, to loolt upon her once more, to 
• ask her to forget, if she could, the wrong he had 
done to her heart and his own, to tell her Imw se¬ 
verely ho had been punished for all the broken 
vows he had uttered, and that he was going 
away where she would probably never hear his 
name mentioned again. He could not leave the 
country, he said, without making this slight ex¬ 
piation of his fault, and hearing her own lips 
pronounce his pardon. 

Ethel listened to all this, her tears arrested and 
dried up by the strangeness of his woids And 
then, with more dignity tlmn she had ever worn 
in the days of her prosperity, she said : 

4 ‘ I needed not this explanation, Mr. Lnndon, 
to convince me time the words you spoke at our 
last interview, were false and unmeaning. Your 
conduct has sulliciently proved that. All that I 
regret is, that you should have thought*.such an 
explanation necessary, nnd that you should have 
forced yourself upon me at a time when i have 
scarcely recovered from deeper griefs than your 
absence has occasioned me. We will not pro¬ 
long this interview, if you please, Mr. Lnndon* 
It must he painful to you, nnd it is certainly an¬ 
noying to inc.” 

How little had Horace Lnndon counted upon 
this cool dignity on the part of her whom in the 
days of her wealth lie had found so soft nnd 
yielding. IJo was not prepared for ibis, but seeing 
that she awaited Ins departure, lie moved towards 
the door. She turned away so decidedly, that lie 
had no excuse for lingering ; but when bis foot 
was upon the threshold, ho threw hack upon her 
a look which was full of agony. 

A little more than a year before, Horace Lan- 
don had aspired to tho hand of the rich Ethel 
Shirley. Then her father was reported to ho a 
rich miltionnairo, but Ethel had never dreamed 
that any mercenary purpose had place within his 
heart. At their last interview ho had spoken 
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words of Jove, and begged her to allow him to 
nsk her father's consent to their union, Her 
Mushes Mono had answered him. Lnndon men¬ 
tally resolved that ho would seo Mr, Shirley mid 
learn his fate tlmt evening. Rut on leaving his 
own door for that purpose, ho encountered n 
friend, who announced to him the startling news 
of Mr. Shirley's failure, and consequent ruin. 

What could ho do ? It was plain to him, that 
lie could uot after this meet hits engagement 
with Ethel, mid he had not the courage to seek a 
second interview, Ills only resource was tolly, 
and he left the country in the short period which 
intervened between the news of the failure and 
Mr. Shirley’s death. Wandering restlessly 
about front place to place, ashamed of his con* 
duet towards Ethel, and purposely avoiding 
travellers from his own country, he had remained 
abroad without hearing of Mr. Shirley’s death, 
until, miserable and unhappy, lie sought once 
more his native place. Here he was informed of 
Ethel's .situation, and resolved to seek her once 
more, and teat the strength of tier affection 
for him. Her coolness repulsed—-nay, almost 
maddened him. Before those truthful eyes, his 
proud spirit quailed—and yet never had Ethel 
seemed half so beautiful to bim as now—never 
lmd be loved her so well, ns when he turned 
from her with the conviction that his presence 
was unwished for, Ethel wept no more that duv. 
Her spirit was roused, and she seemed to grow at 
once into the linn and determined woman. 

When Kate returned, she was conscious that 
Ethel had passed through some change since she 
left her, although she could not guess its nature. 
That night they sat long together, and Ethel for 
the first lime, spoke to her of Horace Lnndon, 
They Kit down with their hands clasped in each 
other’s, mid as Ethel proceeded in her story, she 
felt Kate clasp hers closer and still closer. It 
was not often that Kate Churchill displayed any 
emotion. She had schooled herself into a calm 
nutl collected demeanor, under which no com¬ 
mon ok-erver could have suspected that nn inward 
lire lay smouldering. Beneath that surface, lay 
the traces of u passion which had consumed her 
youth, and given to her countenance I ho appear* 
mice of age. And he who hud thus rudely 
broken her heart's young dream, was no other 
tlum Horace Random 

In the days of her Aunt Manning’s prosperity, 
when Kate was her acknowledged heiress, he had 
bound himself to her by promises of everlasting 
allcciiom—promises which he hastened to cancel 
as soon as her fortunes changed. Kate Church¬ 
ill the heiress, and Kate Churchill the school 
teacher, were two distinct persons, and Ilornco 


Lnndon could not bond his mind to the change 
in her circumstances. The desire of being rich 
and great was bis ruling passion, and Kata's 
mind and intellect, high as they were, could not 
console him for her want of wealth. From that 
time, alio hml steeled her heart against all other 
love, but down in its inmost depth, she had still 
cherished the fragments of that broken idol. 

She gave to Ethel that night confidence for 
confidence, and each Ivor rowed strength and 
courage from the other. This revealing of 
Ethel's experience was doing Kate n great good. 
It was unconsciously rooting out from her heart 
a feeling which was barring her from any future 
happiness ; and it brought to her n new compan¬ 
ionship in Ethel, such ns she never found before. 
Tho next day was fully occupied with prepara¬ 
tions for the journey, which they had long de¬ 
cided to make during the vacation. Early ns it 
was, they intended going to tho seashore—hotter 
pleased that it was not the season when the water¬ 
ing-places were tilled with company, Isnbella 
was delighted with tho freedom which she en¬ 
joyed, and Kate nnd Ethel did not disdain to 
join her sports on the beach, while Aunt Man¬ 
ning sat composedly on the rocks, and wrapped 
in a comfortable shawl, amused herself with 
watching the white sails of the fishing boats. 

On tho last day of their stay they were busily 
engaged in packing, nnd allowed Isabella to go 
by herself. She was gone so long that Kate be¬ 
came nlarmcd about her, nnd hastily throwing 
ott her bonnet nnd shawl, flic ran down to the 
beach. She could sec nothing of her sister, but 
far olV over tho wide stretch of tho long beach, 
she saw n crowd gathered about something they 
saw lying on tho sand. Instinctively she ran 
towards tho group. An unutterable dread came 
upon her. She dashed into the crowd, and saw 
Isnbella lying with her long hair draggled in the 
sand, and fragments of the brown seaweed 
mingled with tho heavy masses of curls that lay 
wet and motionless on her shoulders. For a 
moment, Kate turned faint nnd sick, for even in 
that brief period she realized that this child was 
all that remained to her, and she had not strength 
to bear the desolatcness which that thought im¬ 
parted, The people made way for her, as if they 
guessed at once that she had a right to bo tlicro 
—nnd falling on her knees beside Isabella, eho 
lifted up tho pale, cold hand, and tried to call 
Her by her name, Tho words died on her lips, 
for the hand fell down cold and nerveless. 

Presently Kntc was conscious of the presence 
of some person near her whose movements wero 
ditVercut from those of the shrinking, trembling 
group which surrounded Isabella, She did not 
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notice him, however, until sho heard n sweet, 
clear voice giving orders to have the child taken 
tip and placed in a litter, on which some kind 
haml had lain a hed. Then she looked up, nnd 
ft countenance such as she had seen often in her 
dreams, yet never met with in ordinary life, met 
her gaze. She looked fit him earnestly, ns if to 
eco how far sho could trust hint to restore the 
life which was so dear to her, Sho seemed sat¬ 
isfied with her momentary scrutiny, and allowed 
* him to lift the beloved head, which was lying so 
still in the tangled mass of seaweed. The litter 
was conveyed to a fisherman's hut, a few paces 
from the beach, and again, softly and tenderly, 
tho stranger lifted the child and l>ore her in his 
own arms to the hed which the goo l people had 
prepared for her. A bright fire was burning 
cheerfully in the rude chimney, and hot water 
aiul other restoratives were nt haml. The stran¬ 
ger busied him sell quietly in nil their preparations, 
—wrapped the child in warm blankets, and 
made various attempts to pour hot wine between 
her lips. At the last attempt a faint motion was 
seen in her throat. No one observed it but him¬ 
self and Kate, and a glance of intelligence passed 
between them. Silently they redoubled their ex¬ 
ertions, Kate working mechanically, but the 
stranger us if bis whole heart and soul were 
hound up in her recovery. Juitnictivelv Kate 
moved nearer to his side, as if there were safely 
only in his presence. It seemed as if site had 
resigned Babel I a to his care, as site would to 
some superior being, whose power was even be¬ 
yond her love for the child. 

Another half hour passed, in which sighs and \ 
a faint flu-di on either cheek were the only signs 
that she still lived, and Kate began to lose the 
strange calmness which Imd taken possession of 
her, and to become anxious and restless. A 
little while longer rind Isabella slept—ft sleep in 
which her soft, regular breathings were delightful 
for Kate to witness. She looked al the stranger, 
nnd for the first time discovered that his dollies 
were dripping, and it Hashed upon her for tho 
first time that it was he who had drawn Is ah cl hi 
from the water. She tried to thank him—tried 
to beg him to go away and exchange those wet 
clothes for dry ones. Hut Kale’s self-possession 
seemed strangely to desert her. The few words 
sho did speak were low and indistinct. He gath¬ 
ered enough from them, however, to learn her 
■wishes. Ami glancing down upon his wet 
clothes, lie said : 

* f l will cave you for n half an hour, during 
which time she will probably sleep. I will then 
rejoin you, when undoubtedly she will bo able to 
bo conveyed home.'* 


Isabella woke bright nnd clear, remembering 
all tho incidents of her falling in the water, and 
trying to describe to Kate tho handsome stranger 
who had been talking and laughing to the chil¬ 
dren on the bench. Sho saw hint spring towards 
her, just ns she felt herself sinking, and remem¬ 
bered holding out her arms towards him. After 
dipt all was a blank. Wliilo she was talking, 
the stranger drove up to tho door in a carriage, 
ami taking her in his arms, wrapped as sho was 
in her blankets, nnd placing Kate beside her, ho 
carried them to their temporary home nt the 
other side of the village. Ethel nnd Aunt Man¬ 
ning were sitting composedly nt their work, hav¬ 
ing scarcely missed Kate and Isabella, as they 
were accustomed to their long and frequent ab¬ 
sences. Their coming roused them into bustling 
activity, and Kate, faint 11 ml exhausted f/oin re¬ 
cent emotion, was ghul to resign Isabella into 
such competent hands. She was now left iihmu 
with the stranger. The events of the last few 
hours had brought them nearer together than 
tho'C of years might have done. 

When they entered the house, slit; attempt¬ 
ed to introduce him to her friends, hut stopped 
short from not knowing his name, lie gave it 
as Walter .Sherwood, and described to her that 
on taking his customary walk upon tho beach, 
he- bud come upon ibis little group of children— 
that they had recalled memories of his liitle 
brothers and sisters, now away in a d is hint coun¬ 
try—that he hud been chiming gaily with Isabel¬ 
la until a moment before her fall—that she had 
hem talking to him of sister Kate, and that he 
knew her fioni the moment she sprang into the 
circle on the beach, since he knew that no other 
would appear toward the child as rim had done. 

It was now evid.-nt that they must remain hero 
until Isabella was sufficiently recovered to re I mu 
home. Hot Aunt Maiming and Ethel determined 
to leave them in order to re commence the school, 
while Kate remained with Isabella. Kate missed 
them at first, but their loss was soon supplied by 
tin; active attentions of Walter Sherwood, who 
cnniu each day and held Isabella in his nrms, 
lifnd her from clmir to sofa, and from sofa to 
led, read to her, brought her books, pictures and 
(lowers, for June was now opening in all its 
beauty, nnd with its usual wealth of roses, so 
grateful to tin; invalid. 

Isabella had never seen any mortal yet who 
could compare with Mr. Sherwood. She lay °n 
her couch sounding the praises which Kato de¬ 
clared she was tired of hearing ; although, truth 
to tell, they each had an echo in her own heart. 
But now Isabella hud recovered, nnd Kate could 
no longer conceal from herself that she was pro* 
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longing her stay beyond Ilia actual necessity. On 
the evening preceding tlio day on which she in¬ 
tended to rotnrn, sho announced that intention to 
Mr. Sherwood, whilo Isnbolln lay quietly sleeping 
in tho noxt room. Ho started with ovident pnin. 

“ I was hardly prepared for this," ho said, at 
last. " Theso last two weeks liavo flown so 
swiftly away, that I did not think tho time so 
near when you would talk of parting. And why 
need it ho parting, Knto V ho continued; “ sure¬ 
ly that is not parting, where each carries away 
n memory of tho other. Such momory I shall 
bear away with mo. Such memory, if tiicro is 
truth in your face, you will bear for me. 1 ’ 

lfato leaned her head upon her hand. Somo 
such dream hnd found place in her waking hours, 
but this seemed all too sweet to be real. 

“ What am I to jtulgo from your silcuco I” ho 
ntlength asked. 

" Anything—everything, oxccpt inditl'orenco," 
said ICnte, as sho looked up to him, with her 
whole loving, trustful soul beaming from tier face. 

“ God bless you, Miss Churchill! You liavo 
taken a load from my heart that has been bur¬ 
dening it for many days, liver 6inco our first 
meeting I liavo thought that so good a sister 
could not lint mnko as good a wife. Every in¬ 
terview sinco that, has deepened that impression, 
and now that you speak of separation, I know 
that henceforth there will ho no joy in my life, 
unless you 6hnrc it with mo." 

Long and earnest was tho talk that evening. 
Ho told her of his family, his friends and his 
profession—of a disappointment, too, which hnd 
ones mine upon his heart, ami hail almost made 
him renounce his faith in woman—that ho was 
only restored to Ilia former trustfulness, when tie 
awoke to n |icrccplion of her character, lfato 
could only return this confidence by relating to 
him her connection with Horace London, the 
loss of her pnrents and her subsequent struggles 
nnd success. Sho told him of Ethel, of her 
beauty nnd goodness, and also her misfortunes ; 
sho talked to him of tho timo when sho was to 
havo bom her aunt’s heiress, and how that sor¬ 
row which nover cornea alone was followed 
quickly by another. She reminded him that lie 
would have three claimants upon Ills hospitality, 
beside herself, for that alio could never find it in 
her heart to break up that quartette which hnd 
so long harmonised together. Still, site assured 
him neither her aunt nor Ethel would ever burden 
him in any pecuniary way—nnd ns for Isabella—** 

“Say no more of Isabella,” ho exclaimed, 
"shoshnH henceforth ho my child, as elm is yours. 
I shall novor forget that alio brought mo this 
happiness, and ns to the others, why, those whom 


you think it right to ontertain in your homo bo* 
fore you are married, shall bo no less welcome in 
mino afterwards." Ho said this with 6uch an 
earnest, straight-forward, henrtsomo manner, 
that lfato could not liolp weeping. They were 
happy tears, howover. 

Noxt day saw Knto nt homo busy with her un¬ 
packing, busy with Isabella’s new summer 
dresses, busy with tho cares of tho scliool, of 
which Ethel was giving her full details—going on 
in tho same old way, putting herself and her 
own concorns last—caring for every'ono else first, 

Has tho momory of Horace Landon over yet 
been blotted from tho mind of Ethel 1 Perhaps 
not i for duly on every Wednesday ovening Mr. 
Sherwood brings homo a letter addressed to 
Ethel, which ho slily shows to Kate, ns she 
goes to meet him in tho hall, and nt tho Bight of 
which Ethel blushes deeply, as lie lays it down 
by her plate. All through tho long ovening she 
does not read tho letter, until sho retires to her 
chamber nt nigbf. Tbero, sho opens tho cher¬ 
ished missive, nnd reads ns follows : 

*' It is far from my mirposo, dear Ethel, to 
mnko you think more highly of me than I de¬ 
serve. I would not so Wrong your candid judg¬ 
ment—hut bear with mo, dear, whilo I try to 
clear myself from nil imputation, which after all, 
scarcely belongs to me. I was brought up, os 
you well know, by my uncle, n nmn who was 
distinguished for his overweening lovoof wealth. 
From my boyhood ho instilled into mo this one 
principle alone—of everlasting gain. Especially 
did lie forbid mo ever to marry, unless I could 
bring n rich bride to his houso, for tho idea of my 
separating myself from him was never for a mo¬ 
ment thought of by either, I saw nnd ndmired 
Kate Churchill, nnd 1 knew that the circumstance 
of her being a prospective heiress would find fa¬ 
vor in my unde's sight, lio npproved tho match, 
which lie afterwards forbade when ho learned tho 
elinngo in her fortunes. I would not depreciate 
my undo in her eyes, nnd I allowed her to think 
. I was myself tho slave of avarico. So I parted 
from that dream, although I frankly own to 
you there was a bitterness in my doing 60 , which 
only ceased to haunt mo when I met with yon. 

“ Again was the 6amo scene enacted, tho samo 
exultation that I was going to mnrry into a 
wealthy family, nml tho same harsh refusal to 
sanction my union when ho heard of your fnthor’s 
misfortune. Ethel, I cannot tel! you what 1 suf- 
fereil then, nnd yot, ns you well know, I allowed 
you to think me mean and mcrccnnrv, rattier 
tlinn to lower mv undo in your estimation. Last 
week my undo died, leaving mo tho wealth for 
which lie laid coined his heart's best gifts, and 
sacrificed tho happiness of my youth. Tin's wealth 
is valueless to mo unless you share it. Now, 
dearest Ethel, am I fully exonerated ? And if 
so, wlmt is to ho my reward for theso tedious 
years of waiting 1 Answer mo." 

How ho was answered tho reader may surmise, 
for their nfler life was n hnppy one together. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ITALY. . 

Geographically, there is a remarkable unity in 
Italy, for it is a peninsula bounded by gulfs and 
seas on three Sides, and by mountains on the 
north, but practically there nas been no unity in 
Italy since the days of the Homans. For nearly 
a thousand years the greater part of Italy has 
been under the sway of French and German rul¬ 
ers. Those portions which hare not thus been 
incorporated with foreign. States, have been di¬ 
vided into small States; and there has never 
been a time when there was either concert of ac¬ 
tion, a common object, or a principle or feeling 
of nationality in Italy. 

There are now eight different governments 
in Italy wholly independent of each other, and 
some of them have ancient and intense animos¬ 
ities towards the other. Of these are fonr in 
what is known geographically as Upper Italy; 
three in Central Italy, and one, the kingdom of 
Naples, covering son them Italy and the island of 
Sicily. 

The kingdom of Sardinia is the most impor¬ 
tant of the States of Upper Italy; yet some of 
its possessions are quite as mneh German, or 
French, aa Italian. It has the nearest approach 
to a constitutional government of any country 
in Europe, and though a small kingdom, with 
a population only between five and six millions, 
it has been made by the talents and bravory and 
energy of the house of Savoy which rules there, 
an important State in Europe. 


ghese, the husband of one of his sisters. The 
Congress of Vienna gave the life-estate of the 
whole to Maria Louisa—'Napoleon's widow— 
since whose death it has reverted to the original 
heir of the Spanish line. 

The duchy of Modena was an ancient fief ot 
German Enrope, and the present reigning family 
is Austrian—the heiress of the old race of Este 
married an Austrian Archduke, in 1806, and 
their descendants now inherit. It is very Ger¬ 
man in its ideas. 

The independent States in Middle Italy are 
three—the Grand Dnchy of Tuscany, the States 
of the Chnrch, and the little Republic of San Mari¬ 
no. Tuscany too is ruled by a house of Austrian 
descent. Originally a part of the German Em¬ 
pire, it became enlarged by the abilities of the 
Medici to the grand dnchy of Tnscany. The 
present grand duke is a descendant of Francis 
Stephan, Emperor ot Germany, the husband of 
the great Maria Theresa, heiress of Austria. 
Bonaparte erected it into the kingdom of Etrnria, 
and subsequently annexed it to the empire of 
France. In 1815 it was restored to the old line. 

Next to Tuscany are the States of the Church, 
of which the pope is the elective head, holding 
his temporal power by virtue of his election as 
pope. The States are not large, bnt they are 
numerous and popnlons, the population being 
three millions in an area of about 17,000 square 
miles. There are twenty-one provinces, cities, 
duchies and districts, some of which have been 


1759 Charles III. of Spain gave it to his third 
son, the ancestor of the Bourbons. His descen¬ 
dants now reign there, and are bitterly detested. 

We have thus enrsorily run over the list of the 
States into which Italy is divided now. They 
have never at any one time been under one gov¬ 
ernment. They are' all, with the exception of 
Sardinia, governed absolutely, and mis-govemed; 
and they are all more or less in a state of great 
discontent, and ripe for any movement against 
their rulers. Bnt there is no evidence that they 
have any common ideas of what sort of a gov¬ 
ernment would better promote tbeir happiness, 
or any general notion ot the future except that of 
getting rid of their rnlers if they can. Among 
such diverse, long separated and incompatible 
races, it is, we think, in vain to leek for the reali¬ 
zation of that dream of enthusiasm, a united.re¬ 
generated and free Italy.— N. 0. Picayune. 


The next in magnitude and population are the 
Austrian provinces, which go by the general 
name of the Kingdom of Lombardy and Venice. 
The population exceeds five millions, and many 
portions of theterriioiy have been German de¬ 
pendencies ior centuries—some of them, indeed, 
since Charlemagne conquered the ancient Lom¬ 
bards a thousand years ago. The Lombard 
kingdom includes the dnchy of Milan, originally 
subject to Spain, afterwards formally ceded to 
Austria. She . renounced it under the French 
Directory, to be made into the Cis-Alpiue Re¬ 
public ; bnt it was restored to her by the Vienna 
treaty of peace in 1815. Mantua and other 
principalities, which make up the Lombardy gov¬ 
ernment, hare belonged to Austria for about one 
hundred and fifty years. Venice and the Swiss 
territory of the Orisons were only attached per¬ 
manently in 1815. The government of these 
countries is tin absolute military despotism issu¬ 
ing from Vienna. 

Upper Italy contains, besides these two rival 
kingdoms of Sardinia and Austrian Lombardy, 
two independent governments in the dnchy of 
Modena and the duchy of Forma. They are each 
about the size of one of the largest parishes in 
this State, bnt contain abont btuf a million of 
inhabitants. Parma has been successfully ruled 
by native princes—by French and by Spaniards. 
Its rulers, from about 1730, hare been the princes 
of the house of Spain. Napoleon, in 1812, in¬ 
corporated two-thirds of it into the French Em¬ 
pire, and gave the other third to Prince Bor- 


undcr the papal government almost since the 
time of Charlemagne, and others were added by 
donations from German and French monorchs, 
in the middle ages. The government wasentirely 
despotic until some slight changes were effected 
after the revolutionary troubles in 1848, bat the 
popnlation is deeply discontented, and the power 
of the pope is only maintained by the presence of 
protecting armies of Austria and France. 

There is also-in Middle Italy the little republic 
of San Marino—a single democracy of about 
BOW soots—occupying a little nook in the 
mountains, abont five miles across, and with an 
area of abont thirty square miles, which has kept 
its separate independence for about fourteen 
hundred years. 

In Sonthem Italy there is the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, which is commonly known as the 
kingdom of Naples. The continental part con¬ 
tains about 32,000 square miles, and six and a 
half millions of people. The islands, inclndiog 
that of Sicily, contain 10,000 square miles, and 
over two millions of inhabitants. Naples, like 
the rest of Italy, has been a dependency first of 
one and then another of the great kingdoms of 
Europe, with brief intervals of independence. 
The first race of kings- was of Norman extrac¬ 
tion ; the next was of the imperial house of Ger¬ 
many. The pope conferred the throne then on 
the house of Anjou, of the royal family ot 
France. A race of Spanish rulers succeeded, 
and for two hundred years Naples was a constit¬ 
uent part of the Spanish monarchy. About 
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FELICITA. 

PART I.-CHAPTER I. 

“ I think, if you please,” said Felicia, 
slowly, “ that I will prefer to go to my aunt.” 

« You shall do what you like,” said her in¬ 
terlocutor, rudely, “ we’re English—we are; 
we don’t constrain nobody. Go to your 
aunt, to be sure, and make a French marriage 
with whoever suits her. I promise you she 
won’t give in to a foolish girl’s will as we’ve 
done here.” 

“ My aunt is not French,” said the girl, 
with a little pride. 

” Oh, no, only rather more so,” said the irri¬ 
tated cockney. “ Good morning, Miss An- 
tini—I'm busy, thank you—don’t hurry about 
your arrangements, I beg—but for me and my 
son, our time is not our own, you understand, 
■We’re hard-working people, and obliged to 
look after our business ; so I am compelled to 
say good-day; but don’t by any means let us 
hurry you." 

Tlius dismissed, Felicia Antini went her 
way, with feelings considerably mortified, and 
flushed cheeks. Her way was an extremely 
prosaic one; up three pair of stairs, in a 
narrow London house stuck on to a showy 
London shop, to a little bed-chamber which 
overlooked the chimneys. Here she had 
lived for three months, trying to be as cheer¬ 
ful ns a new-made orphan could he, and mak¬ 
ing herself useful in the “ establishment ” of 
the only relative she knew any thing of—a 
cousin of her mother’s; a life to which,in her 
dearth of friends, and the simplicity of her 
thoughts, she might very well have accustomed 
herself, had not the son and heir of the house 
fallen violently in love with his relative, and 
persecuted her with all the persevering atten- 
ions which were " the proper thing ” in this 
young gentleman’s sphere. It was so hard 
to persuade the complacent and well-to-do 
young cockney that - her “ no ” was serious— 
that Felicia’s life for some time back had 
been much unlike her name. Now the amazed 
resentment of her wooer and of his father, 
who had made up his mind to a magnanimous 
stretch of generosity in consenting to receive 
his poor cousin’s daughter as his son’s wife, 
and whom her refusal astounded beyond meas¬ 
ure, had at last fixed the thoughts of the sol¬ 
itary girl on the only alternative which she 
could see remaining to her. Her education 
and former customs made it hard for her to 


seek other employment of a similar kind— 
she had not courage. Here it was impossible 
to stay ; and the only thing practicable seemed 
to be to accept her Italian aunt’s invitation. 
PutFelicia was at heart an English girl, with 
some prejudices and many likings. It was 
but slowly and with reluctance that she made 
up her mind to this necessity. She knew 
nothing in the world of her father’s sister 
save what could be conveyed by the odd yet 
kind letter in which the invitation to his 
orphan came; and the long journey, the 
strange country, the life among strangers, 
alarmed Eclicia. Site felt little inclination to 
claim the offered kindness so long as shelter 
and daily bread could bo found at borne. 
Now, though the daily bread was in little 
danger, the shelter was no longer tenable,and 
Felicia’s thoughts turned like shadows before 
her to her father’s land. 

Felicia Antini was the only child of an 
Italian, long resident in England,and his Eng¬ 
lish wife. Her father had been a tolerably 
successful teacher of his own language, and 
had not left his wife and child unprovided; 
but after his death Mrs. Antini had fallen into 
bad health, which much impoverished their 
little provision. Felicia had still something 
when her mother, too, was gone ; but she was 
lonely and homeless—a sorer evil than pov¬ 
erty—and was glad to accept the only pro¬ 
tection of kindred which was near enough to 
be offered to her in her first solitude. Thus 
she only cried and smiled over the cranky 
characters and bad spelling of Madame Pe- 
ruzzi’s letter, which moved her by its Italian 
exuberance, even while her own English re¬ 
serve shrank from afull response to its caress¬ 
ing expressions. .Now she saw nothing else 
remaining to her, and took out once more her 
aunt’s epistle to decipher its quaint lines, word 
by word, and to fancy herself, as far as that 
was possible, an Italian girl beneath Madame 
Peruzzi’s matronly’ wing. Felicia’s father had 
been one of those attenuated, long-visaged 
Italians with a chuckle always lurking in his 
hollow cheek, and a gleam of fire and malice 
in his eye, who never run into raptures of pa¬ 
triotism, and caress their native land rather 
by slinging proverbs of affectionate deprecia¬ 
tion, than by positive praise; and as for Feli¬ 
cia’s mother, that excellent and homely woman 
was distinguished by nothing so much as a 
fervent jealousy of every thing Italian, re¬ 
strained in expression, but all the more earnest 
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in thought. Had Mrs. Antini known or sus¬ 
pected (hat the first-born baby daughter of 
whom she was so proud was to be the sole 
blossom of the family tree, nothing in the 
world would have induced her to yield the 
naming of her child to her husband, and 
forego the privilege of settling her nationality 
In her cradle. As it was, when the father 
added the caressing syllables of an Italian 
diminutive to the little girl’s name, and called 
her Felieita, the English mother asserted her 
independence of all the laws of euphony by 
cutting short the pretty word into the Saxon 
abruptness of Fellie. Between these two the 
girl grew up more disposed to the mother's 
side than the father’s, a steady little English¬ 
woman. If ever Felicia gave her mother a 
pang, it was when she sang with her father, 
exercising the voice which she derived from 
him, in music which was somewhat above 
Mrs. Antini’s comprehension, though she 
could not well condemn it, or showed herself 
fluent in the tongue which the Italian’s homely 
wife had never succeeded in acquiring. The 
good woman showed her annoyance only by 
a little bustle about the house, and pretence 
of indifference—a very little additional irri¬ 
tability of temper—moods which both bus- 
band and daughter fully understood, but 
which were not serious enough to make dis- 
peace or discontent in the little household 
which, on the whole, was affectionate and 
happy. Then the Italian died, and was laid 
in English ground, and grew holy with all the 
sacred recollections which sanctify the dead ; 
and Mrs. Antini subsided out of her house¬ 
wifely hustle into the calm of widowhood, and 
then, as if her strength followed her active 
duties, into ill health and invalidism, and Fe¬ 
licia’s care. That lime was sad, but still 
happy; for the two women, who were alone 
in the world, were stilt together, and took 
comfort in their mutual affection as only 
mother and daughter can ; and then came a 
sore blank, a heavier void, and henceforth no 
one reduced the sweet syllables of Felicia’s 
name into that homely Fellie, which now 
would have been sweeter than any music to 
the orphan’s ear. 

All this passed through the girl’s mind as 
she sat in her little London attic, among the 
smoke and the sparrows. She could not 
marry the young shopkeeper. It was no use 
trying to reconcile herself to the necessity— 
the thing was impossible; so there remained 


to Felicia only her father’s distant relatives, 
her unknown aunt, her paternal country, and, 
the Italian which she already began to forget. 

1 After a time she began instinctively to gather 
I her little property together, and prepare for 
[her departure. The house she was leaving 
I was not one to he much regretted j hut when 
i she took her little wardrobe out of the draw- 
| ers, and knelt on the floor at her lonely 
packing, the occupation was sorrowful enough. 
She thought to herself—as it was so hard 
to get out of the habit of thinking—what 
would her mother say ? and felt a pang of 
distress cross her mind at the idea of new 
habits and new associations, against which 
that mother’s prejudices and antipathies would 
have been so much excited. The novelty at 
that moment did not strike Felicia pleasantly 
—she did not think of the delights of the 
journey, the change, of all there was to see, 
and the unknown events to be encountered, 
which, even because they are unknown, please 
the youthful fancy. She was going by herself 
and for herself, she who had been all her 
life one of a family—going from every thing 
she knew and was familiar with; so she 
packed up the black dresses with some few 
tears falling among them, and many sighs. 

A very few days after this, having warned 
her aunt of her coming by a letter, Felicia 
set out with n sad heart. She was attended 
to the railway by a little group of the young 
women connected with her relative’s “ estab¬ 
lishment,” who had taken up Felicia’s cause 
with warm esprit de corps, and who for vari¬ 
ous reasons (partly because she was tacitly 
understood to have rejected the young master 
of the place—an assertion of the female priv¬ 
ilege which all women more or less enjoy; 
partly because of her relationship to their 
employer; partly for her lonely condition, and 
even a little for her foreign name and blood, 
and the undefined superiority which the pos¬ 
session of another language carried over her 
unlearned companions) admired and pro¬ 
tected and copied Felicia. It was something 
to look hack upon their faces as they walked 
up and down by the side of the train before 
it started, and ran after it to the very end of 
the railway platform, kissing their hands, 
waving their handkerchiefs, and wiping their 
eyes. They had to walk hack all the way 
from London Bridge to Oxford Street, and I 
dare say did it with a very good heart, and 
talked of nothing else all day but how she 
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looked, poor dear, and what her perils on the 
journey might he. They were but silly crea¬ 
tures, most likely, with their little vanities 
and jealousies, but this forlorn young woman 
was glad of their sympathy; the bench of 
bishops could not have consoled her so well. 

We will not dwell upon the details of Feli¬ 
cia’s journey. A solitary girl in black, sitting 
back in the corner of a carriage, with a thick 
gauze veil over her face, is not a very unusual 
traveller anywhere, and is perhaps nowhere 
less interesting than on » tourist’s route 
abroad, where one expects bright faces and 
lively interest. Making her way through 
France with a few words of French, and all 
the reserve yet self-dependence of an English 
girl, was hard enough work for Felicia. If 
she could have travelled night and day 
throughout, she might have done well enough ; 
but the pause of a night was something from 
which the young traveller shrank with dread, 
and she would rather have slept on the steps 
of the railway or in any dark coiner about, 
than have ventured to enter the terrible 
brightness of a hotel, and provide lodging 
and provision for herself, as she bad to do at 
Paris and Marseilles. Then came the sea and 
she breathed freely; but up to that time 
Felicia saw very little of the way, ventured to 
enter into conversation with no one, and 
found little comfort, if it were not in the oc¬ 
casional gleam upon her of a kind old French 
face in a snow-white cap, which smiled a 
silent enfcouragement to her loneliness. The 
young people—the happy people—the travel¬ 
ling ladies in their English perfection of trav¬ 
elling-dresses, or the fine Frenchwomen who 
dazzled all the eyes which could see with the 
graces of a Parisian toilette, rather made the 
orphan shrink within herself; hut there was 
still an old woman, here and there, to hearten 
her with that magic of kind looks, which, 
somehow, old women—much helled species 
of humanity—excel in when they will. When 
she had reached the'panting steamboat which 
was to convey her to Italy, Felicia threw her¬ 
self upon the hard sofa in the little cabin with 
a sigh of relief and comfort. No more peril 
of hotels and railway offices frightened her 
imagination—her troubles were almost over. 
She was ill, but she was safe ; she bad recov¬ 
ered the gift of speech, and could once more 
make herself understood. So, venturing to 
take pleasure in that blue, transparent sea, 
and wistfully gazing as “ the old miraculous 


| mountains heaved in sight," and the silence 
broke into all the noises of a port, and opaque 
floats danced upon the water which beneath 
them seemed made of sunshine, our lonely 
young traveller approached to her father’s 
country. Later when the evening fell, after 
great trials by means of the custom-house, 
Felicia reached Florence. She had been less 
than a week oil the way, and when the city of 
Dante burst upon her in the evening sunshine, 
among its circle of hills, she could scarcely 
realize to herself the fact of being so far away 
from that familiar country which she fondly 
called “ home; ” then of having no home any¬ 
where in the world; and then, that what 
claim to home she had was here. Home* 
there was not even such a word in the lan¬ 
guage which henceforth was to be her lan¬ 
guage ; henceforward her dearest retirement 
could be only incasa (in the bouse). Felicia 
drew her veil closer over her face as she drove 
across the Arno, and with a certain indescrib¬ 
able prejudice declined to be attracted by the 
beauty of the scene. She would not see the 
quaint bridge that spanned the river, the tall 
bouses reflecting themselves in the magical 
stream, the gray Apennine heaving up his 
mighty shoulders behind the city, and ail the 
wonderful sunshine and atmosphere which 
glorified the Italian town. Then the vehicle 
slackened its pace, and Felicia’s heart beat 
faster. They lmd plunged out of the sunshine 
into the deep and cold shadow of the Via 
Giugnio, where by that time in the day sun¬ 
light was impossible, save that which blazed 
on the unequal roofs, and dropped in down¬ 
ward lines aslant, from the deep Tuscan cor¬ 
nice at the corners of the lanes which fell 
into this street. Then Felicia's conveyance 
stopped before a great door flanked by two 
large windows, strongly barred with iron. 
After a little interval the door swung open, 
and a maid-servant appeared; a dumpy, 
cheerful little Tuscan, bustling and good-tem¬ 
pered, who conducted Felicia np-stnirs with a 
running flood of words, to which the stranger, 
in her nervous agitation, found it quite impos¬ 
sible to attend. Some one met them on the 
stairs, and Felicia’s heart leaped to her mouth. 
This must he surely her aunt at last. She 
made an embarrassed, trembling pause, but 
the passenger went on without noticing her. 
So they continued up and up those lengthy 
stairs, the heart of the young stranger sink¬ 
ing more and more the further she ascended. 
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The staircase was indifferently lighted, and 
closed doors frowned on her upon the land¬ 
ing-places. Poor Felicia ran over all her life 
in her thoughts as she went up these steps— 
the little suburban house which was home, the 
fresh, fair, tiny English apartments, the kind 
mother, the familiar life. Now she was here 
among strangers, many hundred miles away 
from every one who knew her, and painfully 
doubtful of her new relations, and the recep¬ 
tion she should meet with from them. Thus 
her whole peaceful past history, with its 
melancholy ending of farewells and death-beds, 
went by her eyes like a picture as site as¬ 
cended these stairs. 

This house, from cellar to roof, was Madame 
Peruzzi’s—her property, almost her sole prop¬ 
erty ; a little estate in a town frequented by 
tiie wandering English and the other wealthy 
nations who are given to travel. Her own 
apartments were in the third story, not quite 
the highest, hut next to the attics—the third 
story, counting by legitimate floors, but, in¬ 
cluding entresols, somewhat more like the 
fifth. When Felicia reached this elevation 
she found her aunt at last awaiting her, not 
much less nervous than herself, though Mad¬ 
ame Peruzzi’s age and dignity kept her in her 
own apartments to await her visitor. The old 
lady stood with her hand upon the little mar¬ 
ble table before her, in a somewhat agitated 
pose, as if she had been standing for her por¬ 
trait. 

Site wore a black gown with a tight-fitting 
jacket, and large mosaic brooch. Her scanty 
gray hair was put up in a little knot at the 
back of her head, its color and distribution 
being abundantly evident from the want of 
any thing in the shape of a cap—a painful 
deficiency, which puzzled her niece extremely 
at the first glance, when it appeared to her 
that something, she could not tell what, was 
wanting in Madame Peruzzi’s toilette. The 
old lady’s ears were heavily weighted with 
round bosses of mosaic to correspond with her 
brooch. She wore lace frills, about her 
wrinkled and yellow hands, and the hollow 
cheek and gleaming eye were less comely in 
Madame Peruzzi than they had been in the 
familiar face of Felicia’s father. Still there 
was sufficient resemblance to wake a flood of 
affectionate recollections in the orpltan’s mind. 
She made a few hasty steps forward, half shy, 
half eager, and then, with a momentary start 
of dismay, found herself suddenly clasped in 


her aunt’s arms. These arms were rather 
bony, and gave a somewhat grim embrace j 
and as the long, brown face bent over her, 
and the old, gray, uncovered head, it may be 
forgiven to the stranger if she felt this first 
ebullition of affection somewhat overpowering. 
Felicia was glad to slide out of her aunt’s 
arms, and drop into the first chair which 
offered itself. Madame Peruzzi had a per¬ 
fumed handkerchief in her hand, and the 
least possible fragrance of garlic in her breath. 
She was overflowing with affection for her be¬ 
loved Antonio’s child, her dearest niece, her 
sweet Felicita, The flood of rapid words and 
caressing expressions took away the poor girl’# 
breath ; she dropped softly into a chair, hold¬ 
ing her little - travelling bag clasped in her 
hand. Madame Peruzzi seated herself beside 
her, and poured out inquiry after inquiry: 
How long had she been on the way ?—how 
wonderful that she should have come so soon! 
was not she happy to find herself in Florence ? 
—were not the skies always cloudy in Eng¬ 
land ?—how could Antonio, poor Antonio! 
have existed so long in that dismal country? 
And to die without seeing Italy again !—with¬ 
out leaving his child under Ins sister’s care! 
Ah, heavens! what a fate! Sueli were the 
welcoming words with which Madame Peruzzi 
greeted her niece. 

In the mean time, Felicia glanced round her, 
and silently took in a little picture of the 
scene. The room, fronted to the street, and 
had two windows hung with fringed muslin 
curtains—not so white as might have been 
desired ; between them was a marble table, 
supported on feet which had once been gilded, 
and supporting a long, narrow mirror. This 
and the round table, also topped with marble, 
on which Madame Peruzzi had been leaning, 
were the grand articles in the loom. The 
rest of the furniture consisted of an old-fash¬ 
ioned sofa with cushions, and chairs which 
were not to correspond. The floor was un¬ 
carpeted, and consisted of tiles, dark-red and 
diamond-shaped, on which every footstep re¬ 
sounded. In one corner, a stove made of 
terra-cotta projected a little from the wall; 
some pictures—very bad copies from the cheap 
Florentine manufactories of such articles— 
were hung round the room ; books were not 
to be seen, neiLher were there any materials 
for woman’s work, or least trace of that 
litter of life and occupation which the tidiest 
of apartments unconsciously and appropriately 
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attains; every thing was cold, bare, and penu¬ 
rious. Felicia had seen many a poorer room 
which had no such meagre expression. The 
penury here was not poverty of means alone, 
but poverty of life. As she looked, only hall 
conscious of observing, her aunt’s monologue 
went on. Madame Peruzzi did not require 
much aid in maintaining the conversation. 
She plunged into a hasty description of what 
were to he the future pleasures of Felicia’s 
life—the Cascine, the Pergola, the Casino 
balls, to which a dear friend of Madame Pe¬ 
ruzzi could gain them admission, the approach¬ 
ing; delights of the carnival. Felicia listened 
with, silent dismay and bewilderment. She 
did not comprehend the out-of-doors life de¬ 
scribed to her. These things, it was to be 
supposed, were gayeties understood to be gen¬ 
erally agreeable to people of her age, but they 
only chilled and frightened the stranger, who, 
sadly fatigued and worn out with her journey, 
startled by new circumstances and the change 
of every domestic detail around her, would 
have been much more pleased to hear of a 
room she could retire to, to rest a little and 
cry a little and make up her mind to the novel 
condition in which she found herself. This, 
at last, Felicia took courage to ask for timidly. 
Then Madame Peruzzi led her by an open 
door into a little narrow strip of a room which 
opened from the sitting-room, where a little 
dressing-table stood before the window, and a 
little bed occupied the end of the apartment. 
“ This is thy apartment, Felieitn mia; thou 
shalt he very happy here,” said Madame Pe¬ 
ruzzi, looking round with some complacence. 
“ See thou the sweet Madonna over thy head, 
and the blessed water These were my Re¬ 
gina’s, when the dear girl lived. Thou art 
my daughter now, and I have no other: be 
happy, my soul, with thy brother Angelo and 
me.” 

Felicia sat down upon her trunk, which had 
Decn carried here, though she had not ob¬ 
served it, feeling a little faint. Even then she 
was not left alone; and when the maid called 
Madame Peruzzi from the sala, the door of 
communication waa still left open. Felicia 
did not move in her first moments of loneli¬ 
ness, but sat still upon her trunk, with her 
eyes fixed upon that open door. She scarcely 
felt courage to rise and close it; she sat gaz¬ 
ing at it with a forlorn and dumb dismay. 
Looking at that, she seemed to be looking at 
the entire circumstances of her new life. I 


There was no other entrance to the room, and 
all her English privacy and individuality 
seemed to faint away from her at this sight. 
She had not even taken off her bonnet, or 
loosed from her weary shoulders the clonk 
which was heavier than usual with the weight 
of dust produced by an autumn day’s journey. 
She could not cry, she could scarcely breathe; 
she sat apathetic and miserable, looking at 
Iter exposed apartment. Here was not the 
shelter which even her London attic gave her. 
In this place no one understood what was im¬ 
plied in the idea of home. Then came an 
interval of silence and quiet, which could not 
be called repose; she heard Madame Peruzzi’s 
voice, at some little distance, giving orders to 
her maid ; she could hear, even without wish¬ 
ing it, what Madame Peruzzi said; and only 
roused herself to the desperate possibility of 
closing her door when the colloquy seemed 
almost over. Pure Tuscan, with all its re¬ 
sounding syllables and soft terminations, but 
certainly not the liquid Italian, the melting 
accents which sentimental travellers delight 
to record; on the contrary, a couple of Eng¬ 
lish scolds at high words could not have made 
more commotion than was created by the 
perfectly peaceable conference of Madame Pe¬ 
ruzzi and her maid. However, the old lady, 
by an extraordinary discretion, respected the 
closed door of Felicia’s room; and the 
stranger, after some breathless listening, 
roused herself to change her dress and shake 
off the weary travelling-garments full of dust 
which weighed her down. She had been 
kindly received; she had nothing to complain 
of, and yet her heart sank. Her aunt’s words 
buzzed in her ears, like painful indications of 
a life unknown to her. What were the Cas¬ 
cine and the Pergola, the winter’s balls and 
carnival, to a sober English girl in mourning, 
brought up in the humblest section of the 
English middle class, and accustomed to 
reckon upon things totally different as the 
most important matters of life ? Felicia was 
not wise enough to be quite above the fascina¬ 
tion of such promises, but to have these hopes 
held out to her in the first hour of her ar¬ 
rival, in a house so very moderate in its pre 
tensions, as matters of essential importance, 
seemed to her something so gravely and sadly 
ridiculous, that, once outof Madame Peruzzi’s 
presence, she could scarcely believe her in 
earnest. She made her simple toilette slowly, 
to gain a little time to think; she persuaded 
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Herself that it was impossible to form any 
proper idea of the life and house to which she 
had come, till time should inform her fully on 
the subject; she thought of her father, and 
the stories he used to tell her of his own 
country. But her father had been long ab¬ 
sent from his country, had acquired other 
habits and tastes, and remembered only the 
delights of his youth, quaint rural customs, 
and primitive pleasures, which in the telling 
had seemed as delightful to Felicia as to him¬ 
self, but which she had connected with the 
luxuriant vineyards and shadowy olive gardens, 
the Italian farms with their primitive wealth 
and labors, and which she was sadly at a loss 
to adapt to these meagre apartments, where 
every thing was poor and unlovely, and where 
no beauty made up for the English comfort, 
which was out of the question here. The re¬ 
sult of Felicia’s deliberations was, that she 
became too much puzzled to deliberate further; 
and experiencing a slight revulsion of personal 
comfort when she had bathed her face, brushed 
out her hair, and changed her dress, at last 
opened, with more courage than she had felt 
in closing it, the door of her chamber, and 
found herself once more in presence of her 
aunt. 

“ If Angelo lmd but known thou wert here,” 
cried Madame Peruzzi, “nothing would have 
detained him, Felicita mia—not Ills most dear 
friends—he is so anxious thou shouldst be 
happy with us. Ah! he is good, very good, 
my son. If Angelo had stood in his father’s 
place, we should have been people of fortune, 
my soul; but the Signor Peruzzi was one of 
seven sons, and that which is in seven parts is 
less to each than if all were one, like Angelo, 
thou knowest. But he has good friends, very 
good friends—he is not neglected: they re¬ 
member that he is a Peruzzi, and thou slialt 
have thy share of thy cousin’s advantages, 
though thou and I, my Felicita, are not noble 
like Angelo. But what then ? we shall enjoy 
our life the same, and he is a good son. But 
tell me, Carina; thy father, Antonio, did he 
never speak to thee of me ? ” 

“ Many times, aunt,” said Felicia, faltering 
a little, for her father did not always speak 
with enthusiasm of his sister. 

“ And desired thee to come to us when he 
died, the good Antonio! did he not so ? ” con¬ 
tinued the aunt. 

“ You forget my mother was then alive,” 
said Felicita, with sorrowful pride : “ while 


she lived, he could wish me no other guar¬ 
dian.” 

“ Thy mother, ah ! who was thy mother, 
Carina ? ” said the old lady, raising a little 
her capless head; “ not a rich inilor’s daugh¬ 
ter, Antonio told us. I know not the customs 
of thy country: if she was poor, and he was 
poor, why then did they marry P My poor 
Antonio ! was it not a sad life ? ” 

“ They married because they were fond of 
each other,” said Felicia, with a rising color, 
“and my father did not think his life sad: 
we were very happy—more happy than I can 
tell you; every thing went well with us then.” 

“He was always good,” said Madame 
Peruzzi, “ but thou wilt pardon me, Felicita, 
if to live in that cloudy island, and to labor 
all one’s days, seems to me a sad life. And 
Antonio left thee a little fortune, did he not? 
Thou art rich, Felicita mia? We labor hut 
for our children, my soul; if they are well, all 
is well. Ah! if I could but see my Angelo 
rich, I should die with joy.” 

“ If Angelo thinks like me, aunt,” said 
Felicia, quietly, " he would rather have his 
mother than he rich. One can work and live, 
but one cannot have a second father and 
mother.” 

“Carina mia! thou shall have a second 
mother—thou art my own child!” cried the 
old lady, with a sudden embrace. Felicia 
unconsciously slid out of it with embarrass¬ 
ment as soon as she was able, and did not 
feel so happy as might have been expected. 
Strangely enough, at this pathetic climax of 
their interview, two ludicrous ingredients in 
the novelty of her position tempted Felicia 
at the same moment to laugh and to be 
slightly ill-tempered. One was a puzzling 
question, which ran through all her mtisings, 
and kept her in an annoying but ludicrous 
uncertainty—whether her Aunt Peruzzi had 
forgotten to put on her cap, and was unaware 
of it ? and the other was a secret and hopeless 
longing for that great feminine English lux¬ 
ury, a cup of tea. She drew back, uncon¬ 
sciously putting up her hand to the crimped 
frill of her mourning collar, which her aunt’s 
embrace had disturbed, and feeling hesself 
more and more obstinately and perversely 
English in proportion as she perceived how 
different every thing else was around her. 
In the midst of such questioning and such 
involuntary resistance, the afternoon wore to 
an end. The impossible tea appeared not for 
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the refreshment of the young Englishwoman, 
and Madame Peruzzi, if she had forgotten it 
certainly did not discover the absence of her 
cap. 

A little before six o’clock Angelo came 
home. Angelo was the only son of his 
mother, a young Florentine of two-and- 
twenty, but looking more youthful than he 
was, fresh, adolescent, and beardless, with a 
face which attracted his cousin's shy regard 
in spite of herself. Good looks are more 
common among the men than among the 
women of Tuscan}', and Angelo Peruzzi’s 
looks were sunny and frank and candid, with 
a degree of simplicity in the good-humor 
beaming from them, which an English youth 
of the same years could hardly have exhibited. 
He was not dark, but simply brown, with 
hazel eyes, a laughing, curved upper-lip, and 
so entire an absence of any thing like care or 
thought in his face that the grave young girl 
beside him, although younger than he, looked 
with n certain wistful envying and anxiety at 
his unclouded countenance, feeling herself 
ages older than he was, and wondering over 
his inexperience. Felicia herself was not 
quite twenty, and, English though she was in 
feeling, had one of those remarkable Italian 
faces, not always beautiful, which it is not easy 
to forget. Her eyes were blue, with a gleam 
of latent fire in their depths; her hair of a 
colorless darkness, like twilight, not black, 
but without light; her face long and oval. 
’When she grew old, she would be like her 
father—a suggestion which at the present 
moment was not very complimentary, but at 
present she was something more than prettv, 
though less than beautiful. The two young 
people looked at each other with mutual curi¬ 
osity as young people use; each was rather 
more a mystery to the other than it is com¬ 
mon for young men and young women to be, 
for the eerious English girl in her mourning 
was about as great a puzzle to Angelo as the 
thoughtless young Florentine was to Felicia; 
but they began their mutual examination with 
mutual good-will. Shortly after Angelo's ar¬ 
rival they were called to dinner, which was 
served in another apartment rather more bare 
than the first, at the other end of a long pas¬ 
sage. Here Felicia began her experiences 
of Italian household economy. The meal 
was long and various, but the stranger’s plate 
went away again and again untouched, and 
she was fain to plead extreme fatigue as the 


cause of her want of appetite. Poor Felicia! 
The dinner was a grand dinner, made in her 
honor. Soup, a compound of hot water, 
grease, and maccaroni, made a rather un¬ 
promising beginning. Then came very thin 
slices of uncooked ham and sausage, to he 
eaten with bread and butter; then a grand 
fritto —pieces of disguised fish and vegetable 
fried; then a dish of meat boiled out of its 
senses, surrounded with extraordinary vegeta¬ 
bles. About? this time Felicia ceased to be 
able to observe what was brought to the table 
—a whiff of garlic, a fragrance of cheese, en¬ 
veloped the apartment. Madame Peruzzi 
kept up (without any slang) a stunning con¬ 
versation with the dumpy, cheerful little maid, 
who came and went perpetually with the 
various dishes, and Angelo partook of all with 
a cheerful gusto which threw poor Felicia into 
dismay. She sat looking at them all without 
being able to say a word. Oh, for that impos¬ 
sible cup of tea! oil, to be able to forget the 
flavor of that maccaroni! but it was as impos¬ 
sible to obtain the one as to escape the other, 
and Felicia sat silent, sick, and disgusted, 
scarcely able to keep her chair till the cere¬ 
monial was over, longing to he alone, and 
find in rest the only comfort which seemed to 
remain for her. Fortunately, however, no¬ 
body was surprised that she should wish to 
go to rest immediately. She had more than 
a traveller’s license; it was evident that, trav¬ 
eller or no traveller, there being no amuse¬ 
ment in the way, that was supposed to be the 
most sensible thing she could do. Madame 
Peruzzi herself retired to her own room im¬ 
mediately. Angelo went out, the house fell 
into profound silence, and into a darkness as 
profound. Felicia looked out from her high 
window: there lay the street, deep down, with 
its faint glimmer of scanty lamps under the 
shadow of these lofty houses, each defending 
itself, with its deep, overhanging cornice, from 
any invasion of light from the sky. The 
sounds which from that depth reached Felicia 
at her high window were drowsy and faint, as 
though the town were dropping to sleep; but 
the lights were brilliant in one great house 
opposite, where carriages began to arrive, and 
through the open door of which Felicia saw a 
vision of passing ladies in all the glories of 
evening dress; while in an apartment almost 
opposite her own, thinly veiled by a muslin 
curtain, the lady of the house was having hei 
own toilette completed to receive her guests. 
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This was the true Italian evening division of 
the community; amusement for those who had 
amusement—for those who had not, sleep. 
Angelo was at his cafe and the theatre. His 
mother, whom nobody cared to seek, and who 
had consented to relinquish her hopes of 
pleasure—his mother was in bed. Such was 
the proper and natural arrangement of things, 
as it seemed, at Florence. Felicia lay down 
to her rest an incipient rebel. Might it not 
be possible to change all that ? 

CHAPTER II. 

“ This is kind of thee, Carina,” said Ma¬ 
dame Peruzzi next morning, as Felicia and 
she sat together over their coffee. “ Angelo 
is late in bed, as he needs to be, for due rest, 
poor boy, after a pleasant night. He will tell 
us of bis pleasures when he wakes—and now 
I shall no longer drink my coffee alone. 
Thou wilt make a new life, Felicita mia, for 
me” 

“ I am glad you will like me with you, 
aunt,” said Felicia, who was, however, puzzled 
by the entire absence of disapproval with 
which the old lady mentioned her son’s late 
hours. “ Is it Angelo’s occupation which 
keeps him out so late? 11 

“ His occupation ? What is that, my 
soul ? ” asked Madame Peruzzi. “ Didst thou 
not hear him say he was going to the Pergola 
to hear Nonna? He sii all take thee one of 
these days.” 

“ Does he go there often ? ” asked Felicia, 
with still a troublesome terror lest she should 
hear her cousin designated as a conductor or 
member of the orchestra, an intimation which 
would not have been very delightful to lier. 
Madame Peruzzi put her band, with a playful 
momentary pressure, upon Felicia’s hand. 

“ For what dost thou take my Angelo, my 
child ? Is he old ? is he past his pleasure ? 
When there is no better gratification, where 
should he go but to the theatre? And as for 
me, I am old—my day is over—I go to bed.” 

“ But Angelo, my aunt, has he then com¬ 
mand of his time ? ” said Felicia, with timid¬ 
ity, glancing round the apartment, which bore 
so many visible signs of bare and meagre 
poverty. “ Has he not—employment—does 
he not do anything? I mean—in England 
the young men.have always something to do.” 

“ My soul, we have enough,” said Madame 
Peruzzi, with a beaming smile. “ Why should 
Angelo weary himself with labor ? In Eng¬ 


land I have heard they are compelled to work 
to keepoff melancholy andmiserable thoughts, 
but thou knowest not yet our Italy, where it 
is pleasure to live. No, Felicita carina. My 
Angelo has good blood and a brave spirit, 
lie takes his pleasure in his youth, for youth 
is the season of pleasure. At my age one 
heeds no longer what conies or goes. Anew 
prima donna, or a grand spectacle, is but 
little to ma. I should lose the whole if I hut 
lost my spectacles, but it is different with 
Angelo and thee.” 

Felicia prudently kept silence and made no 
rejoinder. She contented herself with re¬ 
membering that, after all, the country and its 
customs were new to her, and that she was 
not quite qualified on twenty-four hours’ ex¬ 
perience, to revolutionize this household, and 
protest against its habits of life—which was 
an unusual amount of modesty and sense for a 
girl of nineteen to exhibit, as everybody must 
allow. Accordingly, for this day at least, she 
was content to see what should happen, and 
find out the natural course of events in her 
aunt’s house. About twelve o’clock, Angelo 
made his appearance, and ate his breakfast 
good-humoredly, entertaining his mother and 
cousin with his last night’s adventures; for 
Angelo was as good a son os Madame Pe¬ 
ruzzi called him, and would not have done an 
intentional slight to his only relatives for any 
thing iti the world. Then the young gentle¬ 
man disappeared for the day; he had vari¬ 
ous engagements with various acquaintances, 
which, he honestly regretted, prevented him 
this day from showing her ancestral town to 
his cousin. When he was gone the old lady 
followed Felicia to her room. Madame 
Peruzzi proposed to order a carriage and 
drive her niece to the Cascine, where all the 
world spent its afternoon; and the careful 
aunt was solicitous to see what were the 
stranger’s equipments, and if her dress wa3 
satisfactory. She looked a little grave over 
the poor girl’s unvaried black. It was no 
longer necessary, she said, to wear so much 
mourning—no one knew in Florence who 
these sable garments were worn for, and she 
disliked the dress for her own part, though 
she wore it herself in the house, for economy’s 
sake. These remarks revived in Felicia a 
little temper, which she had always possessed. 
She had no desire to go to the Cascine; she 
would much prefer seeing the town, the 
Duomo, the Campanile, the pictures of which 
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lier father had told her. Madame Peruzzi 
shook her head, and went away with smiling 
pertinacity. Then at four o’clock the carriage 
came. The old lady had done herself injus¬ 
tice when she said she was too old for pleas¬ 
ure. She made her appearance now in a 
toilette which astonished Felicia, with a very 
small ultra-Parisian bonnet, gay with artificial 
flowers, and a little parasol, like a bright- 
colored butterfly, and cream-colored gloves, 
fresh and fragrant. They made on odd con¬ 
trast as they took their seats together in the 
little hackney carriage—the old lady so gay, 
and the young one so perfectly plain and 
unadorned. As they drove down the Lung’ 
Arno in the afternoon sunshine, Felicia no 
longer shut her eyes to the beauty of the 
scene. As the houses disappeared, and they 
passed out of the gate in full sight of the blue 
Apennines, contracting their noble link of en¬ 
closure towards the west, and all the tender 
meadows basking in the sunshine in the low 
Vale of Arno, her heart for the first time was 
touched towards her father's country. These 
farmhouses softly seated among the verdant 
grass, with the deep, shady arch sometimes 
passing under the entire building, and the 
square tower raising its little upper story 
above the red-tiled roof, bore a pleasant look 
of home which comforted the longing in 
her mind. It was good to take refuge some¬ 
where. Italian homes might be in these rural 
houses: though an upper floor in the Via 
Giugnio recalled few recollections of the 
domestic sanctuary. As Felicia amused her¬ 
self with these imaginations, and Madame 
Peruzzi occupied her active old senses in rec¬ 
ognizing and identifying most of the persons 
they met on the road, their carriage drove 
along through level lines of trees, flat and 
formal, with stretches of green meadow land 
on either side, to an open space in front of 
the great Dairy—a square brick building, 
from which the place takes its name. Here 
the Florentine world was at its height of oc¬ 
cupation. Here Madame Peruzzi’s carriage 
drew modestly into the ranks, and stood with 
the others in close square, contributing a little 
rivulet to the stream of talk spreading around. 
Everybody was talking, laughing, flirting, 
malungandconfirmingengagements. Through 
the narrow lanes left between the carriages, 
youths like Angelo, and indeed Angelo him¬ 
self—a sight tolerably welcome to the eyes 
of his cousin—mingled with elder and less 


prepossessing men; while ladies leant out of 
their carriages, making free use of gesture, 
voice, hand, and fan—ladies with miniature 
bonnets, disclosing each a mass of glossy 
black hair and a pair of jewelled ears—ladies 
so fine that a suspicion of provincialism 
clouded the magnificence of their toilettes ; 
but not lovely, not pretty—the least comely 
of Italian women. 

When Angelo discovered his mother’s 
modest vehicle among the crowd, he made 
haste. towards her with a face glowing with 
pleasure—the Countess Picasola had just in¬ 
vited him to dinner. His satisfaction reflected 
itself with a double glow in the countenance 
of bis mother, who bent over him with de¬ 
lighted looks. “ We shall not see thee to¬ 
night, then, my Angelo t ” she said, pressing 
her son’s hand. Other loungers followed 
Angelo, till Felicia, shy and strange, became 
quite bewildered by filenames and voices, and 
by the universal Italian, which had been for 
some years unfamiliar to her, and of which 
she had not yet recovered the habitual use, 
in the midst of so much conversation, without 
taking part in it, with a dozen people talking 
across her, and Madame Peruzzi half-standing 
in the carriage, and excited with an indulgence 
evidently very unusual, ready to respond to 
all, and answering three at a time. Felicia, 
who might have been amused at a great dis¬ 
tance, leant back in her corner quite over¬ 
powered, and longing to escape from the 
confusion and crowd. Then came the flower- 
women, with their great flapping hats and 
pearl necklaces, who thrust little bouquets 
into her hand, to the extreme confusion and 
dismay of the stranger, who did not know the 
custom of the place, and was equally reluc¬ 
tant to take and afraid to offer money for 
them. When they moved homeward at last, 
Felicia sighed with relief, and Madame Pe¬ 
ruzzi subsided in the highest state of gratifica¬ 
tion into the corner of the carriage, and began 
to explain to her niece what great people 
were some of those who had addressed her. 
It was all for Felicia’s sake that her good 
aunt had undertaken this expedition; but the 
kindness in the mean, time was its own re¬ 
ward. 

The Via Giugnio, however, did not look 
less meagre and gloomy than, before, as once 
more they ascended the long stairs and 
reached their own apartments. Every thing 
picturesque and bright out of doors—within, 
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poverty and plainness devoid of every preten¬ 
sion to beauty; once more the penurious, 
chilly life, which found no pleasure in itself, 
and, when left alone, had no resource but 
sleep. The dinner of that day was by no 
means so grand as the previous one; Angelo 
was doubtless a great deal better off at the 
Countess Picasola’s, not to speak of the honor. 
The greasy sou]), the oily vegetables, the 
black dish of fried rice, the incomprehensible 
sweets and sours of the meal, were once more 
too much for Felicia. She retired hastily, as 
soon as withdrawal was permissible. Retired, 
but to what? There was not a book visible, 
so that resource was impossible; and glad 
though she would have been to take her work 
and spend her evening, as she had spent many 
an evening with her mother, Felicia found 
that equally out of the question. Madame 
Peruzzi, indeed, accompanied her niece to the 
sala, and seated herself in a corner of the 
sofa, yawning horribly; but no lamp was 
brought into the room, nor did she ask for 
any, and the twilight gathered quick and gray 
over the apartment, in which at last it was 
only possible to perceive the colored fabric of 
Madame Peruzzi’s dress, and tbe white glim¬ 
mer of Felicia’s work on the little marble 
table. Vainly tbe stranger tried to be amus¬ 
ing, to interest her relative by either remarks 
or questions, or to draw out her curiosity con¬ 
cerning England and the customs of that 
country. Madame Peruzzi sat swallowing 
vast yawns, nodding in her corner of the 
sofa, answering in monosyllables. Poor Feli¬ 
cia was in despair. When she became con¬ 
vinced that it was mere cruelty to detain her 
aunt, she in her turn became silent, and fa¬ 
vored the escape of the unfortunate old lady; 
but when Madame Peruzzi bad made her 
escape, it was scarcely nine o’clock, and what 
was the solitary girl to do ? She had been 
shy to ask for light, expecting every moment 
the advent of the maid Marietta, and that tall 
Roman lamp with two lights, which had re¬ 
minded her on the previous evening of the 
lamp of ft carriage, as swung in Marietta’s 
hand, and leaving her person invisible. It 
came along tbe long passage from the other 
end of the house, but no light came through 
the darkness; and when at last Marietta her¬ 
self appeared, it was hut to ask if the sig- 
norina wanted any tiling before she went 
away for the night. With hesitation and fal¬ 
tering, Felicia put forward her humble desire 


for a light. A light!—there was only oil 
enough in the lamp to light the Signor An¬ 
gelo to his own room, when he should come 
in. What could Marietta do ? Yet the kind- 
hearted Tuscan could not leave the stranger 
without exhausting herself with expedients to 
supply what she wanted. At length a sudden 
idea struck Marietta. She darted back to 
her odd little kitchen, and re-appeared with 
an old blue teacup in her hand, which she 
placed on tbe table, to Felicia’s great amaze¬ 
ment. Then Marietta produced a match-box, 
struck a match, and lighted a little floating 
wick which sailed on the surface of a little 
pool of oil. “ Ecco, Signorina ! ” she crie- 1 
triumphantly. Yes,behold it!—the domesti 
lam]i—the evening illumination. The good 
natured girl could not be sufficiently pleased 
with herself for the idea, and went off in a 
little flush of exultation, making the door 
ring behind her as she closed it to celebrate 
her clever expedient, and the extraordinary 
inclination of the signorina to sit alone through 
the solitary night. 

When Marietta was gone, and Felicia sat 
by herself in that dreary apartment, with her 
little light twinkling feebly out of the teacup, 
and herself and it gloomily-reflected out of 
the dark depths of the mirror between the 
windows, Felicia’s first and momentary im¬ 
pulse was a laugh of self-ridicule; but the 
laugh soon subsided into very different feel¬ 
ings, and before she was aware, her eyes were 
surprised with heavy tears. The gloom and 
solitude of the house, where no one moved 
but herself, the total isolation in which she 
stood, the apparent impossibility of making 
any one understand her, oppressed her heart. 
There was no sleep in her young eyes or her 
restless mind, and the only occupation which 
occurred to her for the moment was a desper¬ 
ate fit of home-sickness and longing, in which 
any refuge in her mother’s country, however 
miserable, seemed better than the condition 
in which she stood. That was, however, as 
foolish as it was vain. After a little interval 
sho dried her eyes, and took up her unsteady 
taper to carry it tenderly to her own room. 
There she tried a little arrangement to keep 
herself amused; and when her small posses¬ 
sions were in perfect order—order scarcely 
more perfect than that which she disturbed, 
but still something which amused and occu¬ 
pied her—she took out a humble little piece 
of embroidery, and tried to work. But work- 
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ibg by that little floating light in solitude, 
amidst the gloomy shadows of the Via Giugnio, 
was not so easy as some people might sup¬ 
pose, especially when one is haunted with 
recollections of a bright family table, on which 
the lamp burned clear, and love was warm, 
and father and mother smiled upon their only 
child. Now all that remained to her was 
Madame Peruzzi, aslepp in her room, and the 
young Florentine, who did not know what 
home or industry was, and who managed to 
forget poverty and a useless life by the per¬ 
petual amusement of one kind or another, 
which, in his mother’s eyes, was only natural 
to his youth. Felicia’s heart sank as she sat in 
her dark chamber, trying to do her embroid¬ 
ery, and trying still more to keep her thoughts 
from interference in other people’s concerns. 
Her aunt and cousin were poor, very poor, yet 
no thought of occupation or employment 
seemed to enter the mind of Angelo. What 
benefit to him was the Countess Picasola and 
her invitation ? said Felicia to herself. What 
was to become of him if be did nothing, and 
could do nothing ?—and yet what had she to 
do with it? She perplexed herself to such 
an extent that she threw down her work, and 
went to the window to refresh herself with 
the fresh air. Just then a carriage drew up 
at the great house opposite, waiting for the 
great lady, whom Felicia once more saw 
through the thin blinds, finishing her even¬ 
ing’s toilette . Other ladies, young slender 
figures in floating lace and muslin, had joined 
her, ere she appeared below at the door, to 
enter her carriage. Felicia looked on with a 
certain wistfulness, not envy, but something 
more like wonder at the differences of provi¬ 
dence. When the echoes raised by their de¬ 
parture had died away, she still stood leaning 
out, looking up and down the deep gulf of 
street. There was little to see, save the ir¬ 
regular line of lofty houses, and far below an 
occasional passenger, but the air at least 
soothed her. Then Felicia, with a low laugh 
and a deep sigh, resigned herself to the neces¬ 
sities of her position, and, unable longer to 
resist the gloom, the silence, and the solitude 
lay down at last and went to sleep. 

CHAPTER ill. 

In this monotonous and uncomfortable life 
the weeks ran on rapidly enough—slow as 
they passed, yet so devoid of interest, when 
tliey were gone, that they seemed no longer 


than a common day. Felicia tried hard to 
convey her own ideas to the minds of her 
friends, but without much visible success, and 
she came to modify her own opinions con¬ 
cerning them, as she gained greater experi¬ 
ence. Madame Peruzzi, though she retired 
to rest at eight o’clock, and suffered no litter 
of feminine occupation to be visible in her 
sala, was not the less a careful mother, nor 
scorned to use her needle and her shears for 
the comfort of her household, though Felicia 
found it almost impossible to persuade her 
aunt to bring her mending and darning into 
the sitting-room, or to share with her those 
cheerful and sociable domestic labors. It was 
against Madame Peruzzi’s conscience to have 
her private labors suspected. She would not 
for the world have had one of her visitors 
discover her or her young companion at work; 
and as the old lady had greatly fallen out 
of acquaintance—if she ever had any acquaint¬ 
ance with the little Florentine world of fashion 
—and was visited only by old ladies of her 
own standing, it was not so easy to find a 
willing and suitable chaperone for Felicia as 
might have been supposed, and accordingly 
the projects for taking her out and supplynig 
amusement for her evenings, which the old 
lady had been eloquent upon at first, soon 
dropped out of remembrance, and were men¬ 
tioned no more. And Felicia found that her 
cousin, though living, after his kind, the life 
of a young man of fashion, was nevertheless 
a good son, innocent and without guile, who 
did not hesitate to bestow his full confidence 
on his mother, and was entirely trusted by her 
in return. How it was that under these cir¬ 
cumstances Angelo, without the slightest idea 
of wrong-doing, was absent from home every 
night, and how, in spite of the extreme pov¬ 
erty of the menage —a poverty which became 
more visible to Felicia every day—no idea of 
doing any thing for himself or his family to 
improve his position, or to provide for the 
future exigencies and expansions of life,seemed 
ever to occur to his mind, became less a mys¬ 
tery to her as she became more acquainted 
with her new sphere. Felicia was, however, 
English enough and woman enough to have 
a strong inclination towards reform, and a 
great impatience of those evils which every¬ 
body else seemed so contented with. The 
cousins were, moreover, much attracted 
towards each other; and ere they had been 
long together, the usual result to be hoped 
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or apprehended from the familiar intercourse 
of a young man and young woman, both 
good-looking and well-dispositioned, seemed 
in a fair way of coming to pass. Now and 
then Angelo stayed at home, the lamp was 
lit, Felicia produced her embroidery, Madame 
Peruzzi dozed in a corner of the sofa, and the 
meagre little sala brightened into a kind of 
magical version of home, an impossibility- 
brought to pass by a dawning of something 
different from the mild domestic affections 
which are supposed to have their centre 
there. And then conversations ensued—con¬ 
versations unlike every thing which the young 
man had ever taken part in before, and which 
they carried on alone, the mother being pleas¬ 
antly absent and lost in dreams. On one of 
these nights, pleasant to both, and much 
longed for by Felicia, Angelo directed his in¬ 
quiries in a somewhat marked and significant 
manner to England and English customs, a 
little to the surprise, but much to the satisfac¬ 
tion, of his cousin. 

“ I wish you could but go to England, An¬ 
gelo,” cried the young reformer, determined 
not to lose her opportunity; “ I cannot de¬ 
scribe to you how different every thing is. I 
do not suppose you can understand me when 
I tell you—if any one had told me, before I 
came here, what I should find in Florence —" 

“Does Florence disappoint you, then, my 
cousin ? ” asked the young man. 

“ Yes, in some things,” said Felicia; “ in 
others, no; but you do, Angelo.” 

“I? and how?” said Angelo, with a smile. 

“Because I do not know what is the good 
of you,” said the young revolutionary de¬ 
murely. 

“Nor I either,” cried her cousin, who 
thought her frankness a sally of humor. 
“ Why should there be any good in me ? is 
that necessary in your England ? ” 

“ I did not say there was no good in you; 
that is not true,” said Felicia. “ But you are 
of no use, cousin; you ought to be so differ¬ 
ent. Had you been born an Englishman,you 
would have been busy all day long—laboring, 
exercising your faculties, helping on the work 
of the world. Every man in England is 
trained to do that, and knows it is his duty. 
You would have gone out to work, and come 
home to rest, if you had been born an Eng¬ 
lishman, Angelo.” 

“ Should I have been happier, my cousin ? ” 
said the young man. 


“ Happier 1—what has being happy to do 
with it?” cried Felicia with a little burst of 
vehemence. “ Does it make you happy to go 
to your cafe? are you happy when you are 
at the Cascine or in the theatre ? You know 
quite well you are only amused; and that 
is so different. Ah, Angelo ! that makes all 
the difference. People in England do not 
think it necessary to be always amused; but 
we all try, when we have the chance to be 
happy.” 

“ But you do not succeed, my cousin ? ” 
said Angelo; “ and your Englishman, Felicita 
mia—your Englishman who goes out to work, 
and comes in to rest—what shall he do to be 
happy ? ” 

The young Italian asked the question with 
a certain bitterness and personality; for An¬ 
gelo was by r no means acquainted with the 
instincts of English womankind, and had not 
sufficient experience to know that the exist¬ 
ence of the special Englishman whom he sus¬ 
pected, would have much moderated, in all 
probability, his cousin’s earnestness on hia 
own behalf. Felicia, for her part, faltered in 
her answer, blushed crimson, and, by her hes¬ 
itation, convinced the young Florentine that 
his suspicions had some foundation. 

“ I do not know—I—I cannot tell,” she 
said with confusion, unable to shut out from 
her mind, at that embarrassing moment, that 
English youthful imagination which supposes 
happiness to mean love and the young home 
and household, which is the first instinctive 
suggestion of insular comfort and virtue. In 
spite of herself, Felicia could not help think¬ 
ing if Angelo, instead of a Florentine man- 
about-town, had been that same imaginary 
Englishman of whom they spoke, what vis¬ 
ions of some little suburban house might have 
been floating in his imagination, and what a 
fanciful little paradise—perhaps the only re¬ 
fined and beatified conception of his life— 
might have risen to him out of a little waste 
of imaginary tables and chairs. That, at 
least, was her womanish conception of the 
subject; but something sealed her lips, and 
she could have done any other impossible 
thing sooner than betray to Angelo the mo¬ 
mentary suggestion of her own heart. 

“ Then if you do not know, and cannot 
tell, my cousin, I must tell you of a happi¬ 
ness, or an amusement—I know not how you 
will call it—which is falling to me,” said An¬ 
gelo, with gayety which looked somewhat 
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forced. “ There is a country-woman of thine, 
Felicila, on the other side of the way, young 
and rich and pretty—a wilful little woman ; 
and she does me the honor to smile upon 
me.” 

It was now Felicia's turn to feel a little in¬ 
voluntary bitterness. Though she could have 
done any spite to herself the moment after, 
by way of punishment for her weakness, she 
felt a momentary blank in her face, and pang 
in her heart. But she very speedily regained 
the mastery, and made an answer of congrat¬ 
ulation which seemed forced only to herself. 
Angelo went on fluently with his brag and his 
description. The young lady of his story 
was one of the slender white figures whom 
Felicia had watched so often issuing from the 
door of the house opposite into the carriage 
which carried them away to nightly amuse¬ 
ment or daily airings. She was very young 
—only sixteen—an orphan, and a great heir¬ 
ess,—so much Angelo knew; and, led on by 
the evident interest, and perhaps the slight 
pique perceptible in the tone of his cousin, 
the young man poured into her eager ears 
every thing he had heard concerning the 
young Englishwoman, and perhaps a little 
more. 

“Very rich—a great heiress;—and 1>ow 
have you met her, Angelo?” asked Felicia, 
with an unconscious emphasis upon the you, 
which proved that she considered great heir¬ 
esses rather out of the young Peruzzi’s way. 

“ I have met her in society, my cousin,” 
said the laughing Angelo, who immediately 
quoted a list of great names which still 
further confused and troubled Felicia. “ We 
are poor, it is true—very poor,” said the light¬ 
hearted Florentine; “ hut that is not in Flor¬ 
ence what it is in thy country: the saints de¬ 
fend us, we are all poor ! Yet they will ask thy 
idle, unfortunate cousin to their assemblies, 
Felicita, while they see him still in possession 
of a tolerable coat and a pair of gloves. 
Gloves, heaven be praised, are cheap in Flor¬ 
ence, so, though I am poor, I can still see my 
heiress. And what sayest thou, Felicita ? if 
all progresses, as, to say the truth, all hears 
promise of progressing, thy poor cousin may 
not long he poor.” 

“ I)o you mean, if you marry the heiress, 
Angelo ? ” asked Felicia. 

“ I mean, if the heiress marries me, my 
cousin,” suid the young man. 

Felicita was silent; her own uncomfortable 


sensations, and the inexplainable mortifica¬ 
tion she felt in her heart, prevented her from 
any word or hint of opposition. She went 
on with her embroidery very swiftly and 
quietly, while Angelo, very well pleased with 
the impression he had produced, and with a 
great deal of boyish mischief and self-com¬ 
placency seconding some feelings more serious, 
was silent also, letting his laughing glance 
travel round the apartment, and finding, with 
a rapid perception of the picturesque, some¬ 
thing rather attractive in the scene. The 
room not half lighted, with its two unshuttered 
windows gleaming through the muslin cur- 
tnins, and ail the darkness of the night beyond 
them; the tall Homan lamp, with its two un¬ 
shaded lights shining steadily from the little 
marble table; Madame Peruzzi, a dark 
shadow in the corner of the sofa, leaning back 
upon her hard cushions, with her gray head 
veiled by the darkness ; the whole darkly 
gleaming in the narrow mirror, which gave 
such strange depth to the shadows and prom¬ 
inence to the light. Then Angelo returned to 
the light, and the face it shone on, the point 
of highest illumination in the picture. Felicia 
was making wonderful progress with her 
work i her hands moved as hands only can 
move when the heart is agitated and the 
thoughts in full career. The young man 
looked at her white clear forehead, on which 
the lamp shone, at the graceful stoop of her 
head, her eyes cast down, and her lips firmly 
closed. The whole face was very grave, 
deeply silent, with that indescribable disap¬ 
proval and mute resistance on its every feature 
which people abroad are fond of character¬ 
izing as the insular, look of stone. The ex¬ 
pression struck Angelo : he could not flatter 
himself that there was pique or personal of¬ 
fence in it; somehow it seemed a dumb re¬ 
proach upon his levity, and touched, with a 
singular pain unknown to him before, the light 
heart in his Italian breast: higher things 
than belonged to his life; virtues and honors 
and heroisms unknown seemed somehow to 
beam upon the wistful gaze of Angelo out of 
that silent uncommunicating face. 

“ Felicita! sorella mia," lie said, softly, 
using the tenderest title of kindred, which 
by no means meant the exclusive sister of 
our preciser tongue—“ you disapprove of me 
■—you think me wrong: shut not up thy 
thoughts in thy lips—speak! I will listen like 
a child.” 
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“ Why should I speak ? ” and Felicia, avail¬ 
ing herself, however, of the permission with 
all the eagerness of hitherto restrained elo¬ 
quence—“ why should I speak ? you do not 
understand me. To me, because I know you, 
and know that there are better things in you, 
it is terrible to see you throw away your life, 
and dishonor it. Yes, dishonor it, Angelo! 
Would her friends permit you to marry this 
heiress ? would she, do you think, if she lived 
with us a week, continue to think you her 
equal ? and besides, women everywhere are 
obliged to marry for fortune, and you pity 
and scorn them for it; but men, Angelo ! men 
who can work, is it possible that you can 
calmly think of doing the same thing?” 

“ Why should not I ? ” said the young man 
with an amused and ama 2 ed smile. “My 
little English cousin, does no one do as much 
in your country? I am poor, you know it 
only too well j and as for your work, Felicita, 
I know not what I could work at, nor how I 
should learn, for here is nothing to do in 
Florence. Why then must I refuse to be 
enriched, should that good fortune come to 
me, by a good little wife ? ” 

“ Perhaps not, if she made love to you, 
and you had only to accept her,” said Felicia, 
with a little scorn ; “ but it is you who must 
woo and say you love her. Do you love her, 
Angelo ? ” 

As she looked him in the face in her frank 
indignation, Angelo responded by a bright in¬ 
timidating look, which took Felicia much by 
surprise. She did not repeat her question, 
but dropped her head with a confused invol¬ 
untary agitation, of which she was mightily 
ashamed. There was a pause, and then An¬ 
gelo answered with great composure and 
laughing self-possession:— 

“ You take this matter much too gravely, 
my cousin. If she will marry me, can I help 
it ? In thy country, is it not everybody’s duty 
to he rich ? And so long as one does not 
steal nor cheat, does it matter how?” 

“ Y'ou do not know my country, nor any 
thing about it,” said Felicia. “There are 
men who hold such sentiments in England, 
but not such men as you.” 

“ My cousin,” said Angelo, affectionately, 
“ what kind of man, then, am I ? ” 

“ The men who say such things, and think 
such things,” repeated Felicia, “are men 
without innocence, without honor, without 
heart—men who have tried the world and 


failed—whom no one loves nor trusts—who 
are shunned when they are successful, and 
scorned when they are not. No, Angelo— 
not such as you.” 

“ Ah, Felicita ! you speak easily,” said An¬ 
gelo, growing grave; “ you think of your own 
country. Your Englishman, who goes out to 
work and comes home to rest, do you think I 
do not sometimes envy lum ?—I and many 
more than me. But what can I do ?—what is 
there in Florence, in Italy, for any man ?— 
mosaics and copies from the galleries—por¬ 
celain. Shall I go to La Doccia, my cousin, 
and learn that craft ?—or would you have me 
work in alabaster? I will he faithful and 
obedient, Felicita: which will you bid me 
do ? ” 

Half affronted, half impressed, no longer 
desirous to continue the conversation, and 
perhaps as anxious by this time to escape to 
her own apartment as her aunt herself could 
he, Felicia made no answer. Angelo had said 
very little; but somehow he had unsettled 
the confident and certain standing-ground 
upon which his cousin stood. She began to 
fee! confused and dizzy, and. to understand 
dimly, ns theory always does when it comes 
in contact with reality, that arbitrary injunc¬ 
tions are not much to the purpose, and that 
more things than abstract right and wrong 
make up the sum of most human matters. 
She was not great in argument or reason, as 
girls of nineteen rarely are; she was young 
and arbitrary and imperative, as belonged to 
her youth, and impatient of those vulgar ex¬ 
ternal obstacles which stood in the way of 
what ought to be. If there was nothing for 
Angelo to do in Florence or in Italy, that 
very fact was wrong. Why was there not 
any thing to do ? She was inclined to ask 
the question angrily—to demand that some¬ 
body should be pointed out to her to hear 
the blame. Whose fault was it ? If not 
Angelo’s, at least that of the people or the 
government. But something closed Felicia's 
lips; she was vexed,confused, embarrassed— 
every thing was wrong. 

In the silence which ensued, Madame Pe- 
ruzzi gave signs of reviving animation. This 
old lady, who had no knowledge nor concep¬ 
tion of Angelo’s heiress, had designs of her 
own of a less ambitious kind—designs very 
probably not much different from those which 
may' be entertained by English mothers, but 
so much honester and more innocent, that 
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this matchmaker had not the slightest con¬ 
ception of any harm in them, or that it was 
at all necessary to disguise or conceal her 
schemes. Madame Peruzzi was simply and 
ingenuously of opinion that Felicia’s tiny for¬ 
tune should not be suffered to go out of the 
family, and that her fifty pounds a year would 
make a very comfortable addition to the in¬ 
come of her cousin. This idea reconciled her 
to sit up till ten, nay, even till eleven o’clock 
—if her doze upon the sofa could he called 
sitting up—to encourage the Ute-h-ttte of the 
young people. Their silence roused her now, 
ub their conversation had not succeeded in 
doing. She raised herself, a queer old figure, 
from her corner of the sofa. Long before 
this time Felicia had ceased to hope that her 
aunt, unawares, had forgotten to put on her 
oap. She got up with her scanty gray hair 
falling into disorder, rubbing her eyes, which 
were dazzled by the light. “ My children,” 
said Madame Peruzzi, “ I love to see you 
talking together. Ah, it is such happiness 
when minds are sympathetic 1 but it is late.” 

“ Yes,” cried Felicia, with unusual prompt¬ 
ness, putting away her work; “ and we have 
kept you up and disturbed your rest, aunt. 
It is selfish. I fear it is my fault; for Angelo,” 
she added, with a little girlish pique and mis¬ 
chief, “ Angelo is very happy at the cafe, 
when there is no better entertainment to be 
lmd.” 

“True, my soul,” said the matter-of-fact 
mother, gravely, “ and well it is thus. Yet 
lie does not grieve to lose his pleasure now 
and then for thy sake. He is slow to com¬ 
mend himself, my good Angelo j but I know 
he loves well to be with thee.” 

This speech produced some nwkwardness 
to both the persons concerned. Felicia shot 
a rapid, mischievous, half-malicious glance at 
her cousin. He, the honest fellow, meaning 
no harm, only laughed and blushed ; for that 
he should be more than half in love with his 
young relation, as was very evident, and yet 
confide to her his heiress hopes, did not strike 
Angelo as any thing extraordinary. He did 
not quite understand her scruples on the sub¬ 
ject. The reluctance with which the heroes 
of novels in England accept the wealthy hands 
of heiresses, would have been simply and 
totally incomprehensible to Angelo ; and Fe¬ 
licia’s indignation was entirely lost upon a 
mind innocentof any intention which he would 
be ashamed to own. He could understand 


somewhat better, and felt flattered by the 
slight spark of pique and malice which she 
exhibited—that was jealousy, the other was 
something mysterious and unexplainable. As 
for Madame Peruzzi, who had not heard a 
word of the conversation, and who could not 
suppose them to be on other than the most 
satisfactory terms, she looked on with great 
complacency upon their good-night, and en¬ 
folded her niece in a sleepy embrace, with as 
much fervor as was compatible with that coma¬ 
tose condition. She thought her scheme was 
progressing famously, and she was exceedingly 
well content. 

While Felicia sought her own apartment 
with feelings much less satisfactory. What, 
if Angelo were ever so industriously inclined, 
what was the young man to do ? True, it was 
very easy to say that carving alabaster or 
fitting together the tiny morsels of mosaic 
was better than idleness—better than the 
poverty closely approaching want which ex¬ 
isted, without any effort to remedy it, in this 
household; but, after all, Felicia had learned 
to yield some weight to the name of Peruzzi, 
and even her own humble antecedents did not 
lend much countenance to the idea of a handi¬ 
craft. Angelo had no genius; he was not a 
painter or a sculptor or a musician horn, as a 
young Italian having any connection with ro¬ 
mance had aright to be. He had no connec¬ 
tion with romance, the honest fellow. He 
could read his own language, and that was 
about the sum of nis education : if lie spoke 
pure Tuscan, that was by virtue of his birth¬ 
place, and no credit to himself; and his few 
epistolary efforts were not likely to impress 
any one with high ideas of his attainments in 
literature. Ambition in its humblest shape— 
even that power of “ bettering himself,” under 
the flattering influence of which the very maid¬ 
servants rejoice in England—was closed to 
Angelo. He might condescend, if Felicia 
succeeded in impressing her own ideas upon 
him, to daily labor; hut no hope of enterprise 
or possibility of ambition was there to stimu¬ 
late Angelo. It was the young man’s fortune 
to belong to a nation caressed and admired 
and flattered out of every-day existence. If 
Angelo was idle, he was no more idle than 
his country; if Angelo contented himself 
with those barren amusements which stood in 
the place of life and happiness, he did but 
what all Italy was doing. Italy, like Angelo, 
vegetated on the enough which supplied her 
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merest unavoidable wants. Italy, like Angelo, 
did her best to content the higher part of her 
with the past; and to make her sunshine of 
olimate, ns he made his sunshine of youth, 
stand in the place of all the real foundations 
of national joy and prosperity. Generations 
of such as Angelo had blossomed and degen¬ 
erated on the same soil. How then was An¬ 
gelo to blame ? 

Perhaps Felicia’s cogitations were neither bo 
distinct nor so abstract, for Angelo Peruzzi 
was much more present to her thoughts, and 
more immediately interesting, than any vision 
of Italy; still they ran in this channel, and 
perhaps she was not sorry to find such ex¬ 
cuses for her cousin. However, heated and 
agitated as she was by the conversation which 
had just ended, she was glad to find her usual 
refuge from herself at her window, where the 
wind refreshed her pleasantly, though it was 
now nearly the end of October, and not so 
warm as it had been. It was a moonlight 
night, and moonlight had a picturesque effect 
on the Via Glugnio. Her eyes were caught 
irresistibly by the irregular line of house-tops, 
the broad white lights and impenetrable depths 
of shadow, where here and there a cluster of 
windows shone like molten silver, and on 
either side of them the high opposite houses 
blotted out the line, and left but a tall, dark 
blank of wall, mysterious and gloomy in the 
shade. Presently Felicia’s observation was 
attracted by something more immediately in¬ 
teresting ; Iter eyes turned involuntarily to the 
house opposite which she had watched so 
often, but from which her cousin’s tale, if she 
had been perfectly mistress of herself, would 
have turned her eyes now. At the opposite 
window, almost on a level with her own, was 
a little white figure unrecognizable in the 
darkness, for the high roof of the opposite 
house kept Madame Peruzzi’s habitation in 
complete shadow. This little figure, whoever 
it might be, found out Felicia shortly after 
Felicia discovered it, and straightway began 
to make signals and telegraphic gestures across 
the street, waving a tiny hand out of a wide, 
white sleeve, nodding a little head, and mak¬ 
ing every demonstration of friendship possible 
at the distance. Dismayed, astonished, and 
perhaps not without a more particular pang, 


Felicia retired from the window. Her first 
idea was that she had been taken for Angelo, 
and a flush of indignation and pain, too strong 
for her control, overpowered her at the 
thought; but when she sat down with her 
brow and her heart alike throbbing to think 
it over, Felicia grew calmer. It must, after 
all, have been herself, and she alone, for whom 
these salutations were intended. Angelo’s 
room was at the other side of the house; An¬ 
gelo must have spoken to his heiress of his 
cousin. Felicia’s vexation and pain subsided 
gradually. She saw herself, however, in a 
strangely embarrassing confidential position 
between two people whose incipient relations 
to each other affronted her own self-regard as 
much as they offended her judgment; she 
felt herself involved in a clandestine corre¬ 
spondence, which most likely, because her 
heart and her own affections were engaged in 
preventing it, her girlish pride and honor 
would move her to encourage. What could 
she do? Felicia pressed her hands against 
her hot forehead, which throbbed and beat to 
their touch, and with growing pain and per¬ 
plexity confused her brain and heart with 
thinking. A young woman, a very young 
giri, an Englishwoman, who ought not to be 
permitted to fall into this snare, was the little 
stranger who had just made these eager salu¬ 
tations to her at the window. But if she un¬ 
deceived this almost child, if she did what 
real honor and duty demanded of her, the 
forlorn young creature trembled at the inter¬ 
pretation wliicli might be put upon her con¬ 
duct. They would say she did it because she 
herself loved Angelo ; they would say it was 
jealousy, self-interest—things that her face 
and her heart burned to think of. What 
could she do ?—suffer the whole to goon, and 
“ sacrifice herself,” and, to save her own pride, 
connive at the future misery of all parties ? 
Felicia lifted her face from between her hands, 
and put out her light, and crept softly to rest 
in the dark, as if thus she could escape from 
her own sight and thoughts. She had seen 
by a sudden prophetic intuition what was 
coming upon her; but as yet, thank Heaven, 
there was a little breathing-time. .The mo¬ 
ment when she was called to do any thing in 
the matter was not yet come. 
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FELICITA. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the next morning’s cheerful daylight 
Felicia smiled at herself over her night’s 
trouble. She was not called upon, surely, to 
arrange or to prevent her cousin’s marriage. 
There was no need for her arbitration one 
way or other; how foolish she had been! 
But perhaps the smile had a little bitterness 
in it; and it is certain Felicia felt very lonely 
(more lonely than she had felt since her first 
arrival) as she glanced out at the window— 
and it was astonishing how often that impulse 
moved her—at the O 2 )posite house. 

As for Angelo, he continued to be rather 
triumphant and in high spirits, pleased with 
the thoughts of becoming suddenly a rich 
man, and also, with extraordinary inconsist¬ 
ency, not perceiving how one thing contra¬ 
dicted the other, pleased with the idea of 
having made Felicia a little jealous, and 
piqued her into betraying something of her 
own feelings. Perhaps this was the real occa¬ 
sion of his glee; but the sight of her cousin’s 
satisfaction made Felicia withdraw more and 
more into herself: his kindness affronted and 
offended her; his levity struck her with sharp 
pain and impatience; she took refuge in her 
own room, and shut her door, and betook her¬ 
self to some homely matters of dressmaking. 
Felicia had to be very economical with her 
little income. It was not in her nature to re¬ 
tain any thing in her own hands which any 
one beside her seemed to want. She had al¬ 
ready silently expended her own little funds 
to increase, as much as such a trifle could, the 
comforts of the household, and of her poor 
old aunt. She would gladly have worked, if 
she could, for the same purpose, with the 
best heart and intention in the world, but not 
without some idea of shaming Angelo into 
the way he should go. 

However, Felicia did not find even in dress¬ 
making sufficient attraction to counterbalance 
her excitement of thought. She had by no 
means completed the proper round of sight¬ 
seeing which ought to be accomplished by a 
stranger in Florence; and after wandering 
about the house restlessly for some time, in¬ 
terfering with the orders for dinner, intruding 
into Madame Peruzzi’s room, carrying off the 
greater proportion of the work there to re¬ 
lieve the old lady’s eyes and fingers, and gen¬ 
erally expressing her restless and dissatis¬ 
fied condition by all the means in her power, 
Felicia at length prevailed upon her aunt to 


conduct her to the Pitti Palace, and leave her 
there to wander among the pictures at her 
leisure. This grand indulgence was one 
which Madame Peruzzi was very doubtful 
about. She greatly feared that it was not 
quite proper; but with a wilful English girl, 
who feels quite competent in broad daylight 
and a public place to protect herself, what can 
a tremulous old lady do ? 

Felicia accordingly strayed about at her 
own sweet will among the pictures, finding 
them very generally unsatisfactory, and in a 
perverse mood forsook the [realities for the 
shadows, and lingered behind the copiers who 
had possession of the finest pictures in the 
room, wondering over that branch of industry. 
If Angelo, for instance, worked at that, would 
his critical cousin be satisfied? She answered 
herself, No, no ! her heart making indignant 
thumps by way of echo against her breast; 
and so indignantly vowing to let Angelo alone 
—surely she could find something better to 
do than a constant speculation about Angelo 
—went lingering round the room making un- 
amiable criticisms in her discontented rpind? 
She was standing opposite that pale Judith— 
pale with passion and exhaustion, and yet 
bearing a hectic touch of shame, abusing it to 
herself, when something happened to Felicia. 
Her eyes were by no means fixed upon the 
picture, but bad sidelong glimpses of passing 
figures round her. Thus she saw something 
dart from behind the great overshadowing 
easel of an industrious artist — something 
which moved in a flutter and a bound, noise¬ 
less foot, and clouds of noiseless muslin. This 
something fell upon her suddenly, and grasped 
both her hands. Agitated, but not alarmed, 
knowing instinctively who it was, yet instinc¬ 
tively assuming a look of surprise and igno¬ 
rance, Felicia (who, herself, was not very tall) 
looked down upon a pretty little wilful face, 
half child, half woman, radiant with smiles, 
and eager to speak. Following this figure 
was an old French maid, looking kind and cu¬ 
rious, who investigated Felicia’s face and dress 
with a most attentive inspection, and drew 
as close to her mistress as decorum would 
allow. The little girl held Felicia’s hands 
clasped in hers, and looked very much as if 
she meant to kiss her. “ Oh, yo.u are Feli- 
cita 1 ” she cried, out of breath—“ Angelo’s 
Felicita! I know you are ; do not deny me. 
I am so very, very glad to see you here.” 

“ And you ? ” said Felicia, looking down 
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■upon her, perhaps without the cordiality 
which such a bright little creature was accus¬ 
tomed to meet, and permitting without return¬ 
ing the pressure of her hands. 

“ Has he not told you of me ? ” said the 
stranger, with a momentary look of disap- 
poin tment. 

“ My Cousin Angelo has told me of-.” 

Felicia was about to say something rather 
cruel. She checked herself suddenly, per¬ 
ceiving the atrocity of her impulse; she was 
going to say “ of an heiress,” and paused to 
think of another word. 

“Of somebody!” said the little stranger; 
“ and I am somebody. Yes, look at me ! he 
has told me of you, and I love you already, 
Felicita. I think of you quite as his sister. 
We shall be such friends! Come, Annette 
speaks only French; she will not understand 
a word we say ; and I have a hundred things 
to tell you—come! ” 

Somewhat amazed and taken by surprise, 
Felicia, who had only her own vague reluc¬ 
tance to oppose to this imperious friendship, 
was hurried on eve she knew what she was 
doing ; and, bewildered by the flood of words 
which immediately overpowered her, as her 
new acquaintance clung to her arm, and, keep¬ 
ing half a step before her, looked up into her 
face, was for the moment entirely subjugated 
and taken captive. The two strayed along 
the grand galleries of the Pitti, no longer 
looking at the pictures, making a stray dash 
at one here and there, most frequently a 
worthless little miniature—if any thing is 
worthless in that collection—which the little 
butterfly could not see perfectly without rush¬ 
ing to it, and exclaiming, “ Oh, look—do you 
know what this is?—isn’t it pretty?” while 
she pulled Felicia briskly along with her by 
the arm. To all these girlish vagaries Felicia 
quietly submitted, feeling, -after awhile, in her 
elder womanly gravity, a touch of that charm 
of remembrance which makes one girl just 
out of her girlhood indulgent to the freaks of 
another who is still in that rejoicing time. 
This girl was so much gayer, finer, more self- 
confident than Felicia had ever been; so much 
of the conscious power of vrenlth, and the 
freedom of one to whom nothing she wished 
for had ever been denied, was in her air and 
manner, that the sight of her was a kind of 
apotheosis of girlhood and its privileges to 
Felicia. She, a woman nearly twenty, tried 
by the early calamities of a life which had 


been hard upon her, could no longer venture 
to walk with that free step, to talk with that 
unrestrained voice, to say, “ What does it 
matter if the people look at us?—let them 
look ! ” as defiant sixteen did, who was afraid 
of nobody. Felicia was even shy of being 
visible to passing eyes in that close telc-u-lete 
of confidential friendship. She smiled at her¬ 
self and blushed and dropped her veil, and 
hurried her companion past the little groups 
of picture-gazers. All this the lively blue 
eyes perceived and understood, and made 
their own interpretation of. 

“ What are you afraid of?—people looking 
at us?” said the young lady. “Never mind 
the people, Felicita; I want to tell you some¬ 
thing. Call me Alice, will you, please ? I am 
so disappointed and mortified and disgusted 
that you did not know my name. To think 
that Angelo should have told me so much 
about you, and never mentioned my name! 
I shall scold him so to-night. But do call 
me Alice, please ; and then I will tell you my 
darling little scheme.” 

“ I must call you Miss Clayton. You and 
I are not equals,” said Felicia gravely; “you 
are younger than I am, and I ought not to 
yield to you what I know is wrong. I scarcely 
see how we can be friends, so different is your 
place and mine; but at least we are not, and 
never can be, equals; so I must not call you 
by your Christian name.” 

The little girl looked up with her face 
overcast and wondering. " But—hut you are 
as good as I am,” she said, pressing Felicia’s 
arm. 

“Perhaps,” said Felicia, smiling; “I did 
not speak about being as good; it would be 
sad work if the highest were to be the best as 
well: but we are not equals; you understand 
what that means ? ” 

“ Yes—but you are—what the servants call 
gentlefolks,” cried Alice. “ Angelo told me 
he was poor; I know that very well; but I 
know that people of good family despise those 
who are only rich. Is that what you mean? 
—do you mean because my father was only a 
moneyed man that I am not good enough for 
you?—or vvliat do you mean?—for I know 
very well that Angelo is a gentleman, and 
you are bis cousin; and unless you have taken 
a dislike to me, or don’t think me good enough 
for him, I don’t know what you wish me to 
understand, Felicita! ” 

“lam not speaking of Angelo. I believe he 
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is of a good family by Isis father’s side; hut I 
am not a Peruzzi,” said Felicia. “ If I were at 
home in England, I could not by any chance 
associate with sucli as you. I will not deceive 
any one here. I am not your equal. I can¬ 
not be comfortable to meet you and call you 
Alice, and hear you talk of all your friends 
and your cousins, so very', very different from 
mine. 13o you know,” said Felicia, raising 
her head with quite an unusual effusion of 
pride, “ I am much more on a level with your 
maid than with you ? ” 

“Nonsense; I don’t believe it! ” cried Alice 
energetically; then the little girl made a 
pause, and changed her tone, evidently fol¬ 
lowing out this new question in her own 
mind, and arranging it to suit her other ideas 
in respect to Angelo’s family. “ I suppose 
your father was the naughty son, was he? 
and ran away and married somebody he fell 
in love with—oh, no; I mean your mamma, 
Felicita. Oh, I do so love these stories; and 
they have sent for you here to take care of 
you, and make you like their own child? 
Now tell me; I want to know one thing; is 
she a very sweet person, Angelo’s mother ? ” 

A very sweet person! Felicia’s lip trem¬ 
bled with almost irrepressible laughter. Little 
Alice thought it was restrained feeling; she 
fancied that the poor niece’s gratitude and 
admiration were too much for speech, and ran 
on in her own convenient rattle, without leav¬ 
ing her new acquaintance time to answer. 

“ She does not care for society now—she 
never goes out anywhere, the dear old lady! ” 
said Alice ; “ and I suppose it is because you 
are not quite so noble as they are that I have 
never met you in society. Angelo says you 
are so good and so attentive to his mother, 
Felicita. Oh! don’t you think you could 
smuggle me in sometimes, and let me help to 
amuse her?” 

“I don’t think it is possible,” said Felicia 
laconically. 

“ How dreadfully English you are—-how 
uncivil! You are not a bit like an Italian. 
You never say a word- more than you can 
help, and look as if you meant it all. I really 
do think I shall begin not to like you,” cried 
Alice; “ but I do like 30U, mind,” she added, 
once more pressing Felicia’s arm; “and I 
never will be content till you love me —do 
you hear ? ”—and there was a renewed pres¬ 
sure of the arm she held—“ because if it 
comes true, and—and happens you know— 


we shall be quite near relations, Felicita; and 
I never had a sister in my life.” 

Unconsciously to herself, Felicia shrank a 
little at once from the idea and from her 
companion. “ Don’t you like to think of it?” 
cried the quick little girl instant];’. “Felicita, 
would you rather that Angelo did not love 
me?” 

“ I have nothing to do with it,” said Felicia, 
trembling a little. “Angelo is almost a 
stranger to me, though he is my cousin. Do 
not ask me, pray. I shall be glad to see 
him happy, and you also; but now you must 
let me go. Some one will come for me jnes- 
ently to take me home.” 

“ Oh! hut I want to speak to you first,” said 
Alice, clinging only the more closely to her 
companion’s arm. “Will you be quite sure 
not to be offended ? Will you forgive me if 
I am going to say something •wrong ? O 
Felicita! I want to know you, and see you 
often. And you tell me you are poor. Will 
jou be my parlutn'ce, dear? Now it is out, 
and I have said it: will you, Felicita? I shall 
love you like my own sister, and we can have 
such delightful long talks, and I’ll get on so 
quick with my Italian. Dear Felicita, will 
you ? It w ould make me so happy.” 

With this bright little creature standing 
before her, pleading with her blue Saxon eyes, 
her rosebud face, her affectionate words, looks, 
and smiles and syllables, each more winning 
than the other—the first person who had 
spoken to her in her own language since she 
came to Florence—Felicia found resistance 
very difficult. The little girl was clothed in 
that irresistible confidence of being unrefnsable 
which so seldom lasts beyond childhood, and 
was so radiant in her ignorance of disappoint¬ 
ment that it was far harder to say nay to her 
titan it would have been to deny a boon really 
needful to a careworn suppliant. Little Alice 
was not presumptuous either in the strength 
of her inexperience. She did not believe she 
could be denied, hut asked with her whole 
heart notwithstanding, and with the most sin¬ 
cere importunity. Felicia could not look at 
her unmoved ; somehow the little face, in its 
bright ignorance, touched her more than a 
sad one could have done. She said some¬ 
thing, she scarcely knew what, about being 
quite unprepared for such a irroposal, and 
thinking it over when she got home, and 
added once more that she must go, as some¬ 
body waited for her. Already she felt con- 
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scions of a momentary duplicity. Why did 
she not say, “ My aunt is coming for me,” as 
under any other circumstances she would 
have done ? Poor Felicia ! who had so little 
heart or inclination to further tills delusion. 
Yet she watched with instinctive terror lest 
Madame Peruzzi’s gaunt shadow should ap¬ 
pear at one of the doors. 

“ And we can have sucli delightful talks—■ 
all about Angelo,” said Alice, with a laugh 
and a blush “ only don’t tell him. I would 
•never let him know we mentioned his name. 
Oh, look, Felicita ! is that dreadful old woman 
beckoning to you ?—is that Madame Peruzzi’s 
maid ? Never mind her. Annette will go 
and tell her you are coming. Annette—0 
Pelicita! what is wrong P ” 

And Alice stood amazed and in dismay as 
her new friend burst from her abruptly, and 
made all the'haste possible across the room 
to where Madame Peruzzi stood by the door, 
looking lor her niece. The light came full 
from a side-window upon that tall, bony old 
figure, and upon the face gray with age and 
seamed with deep wrinkles, where the dust 
of time lay heavy. Madame Peruzzi wore a 
bonnet of very fashionable shape, though 
dingy material, and had some artificial flowers 
encircling that oval of gray hair and leathern 
cheek. Old age was not lovely in Angelo’s 
mother. She had no complexion, and rather 
too much feature even in her youth, and the 
features now bore too great a resemblance to 
the eagle physiognomy to he at all fair to be¬ 
hold, She wore her usual thrifty household 
dress of black, with, however, a coarse gay- 
colored shawl; and even a spectator more ob¬ 
servant and of calmer judgment than Alice 
Clayton would have found it hard to discover 
any tiling like gentility in the old woman’s 
figure. She carried a little travelling-bag in 
her hand—a bag of Felicia’s, to which her 
aunt had taken a fancy—which was stuffed 
with homely purchases, and, contracting her 
gray eyebrows over her eyes, stood waiting 
for her niece, and contemplating Alice with 
curiosity scarcely less keen than her own. 
Alice Clayton made a very different vision to 
the eyes of Madame Peruzzi. Her pretty 
face, which was characteristic of little beyond 
English good health and good temper, and 
the bloom and beauty of extreme youth, the 
old lady bestowed hut little attention upon ; 
hut the pretty perfection of her morning 
dress, the many-flounced muslin, gay and 


light, the delicate falls of embroidery about 
her neck and wrists, the dainty hat, were not 
lost upon Madame Peruzzi. She saw a sight 
not unfamiliar to Florentine eyes—the Eng¬ 
lish girl perfectly equipped in every thing ap¬ 
propriate to her youth and condition, whose 
appearance testified, beyond a doubt, to the 
wealth and luxury of her family. There she 
stood, with her French maid close behind her, 
gazing with all her eyes at Madame Peruzzi, 
full of curiosity, murmuring to herself" What 
an old witch!" resolute to ask Angelo who 
that extraordinary figure belonged to, and if 
it was his mother’s faithful hundred-year-old 
traditionary maid. “ If she were not such a 
hideous old creature, what fun it would be to 
have her tell us stories !” said the unconscious 
Alice to herself, as she gazed at her lover’s 
mother, and at Felicia in her black dress has¬ 
tening to join her; while Madame Peruzzi, in 
return, gazed at Alice, speculating on who she 
was, and whether Felicia’s acquaintance with 
her might be an opening into “ society ” for 
her niece, and an enlargement of connection 
for her son. Between the two, Felicia, with 
a flutter and pang, ran across the spacious 
room, and caught at her aunt’s arm, and drew 
her hastily away. Site felt so hurried and 
anxious to escape that she could scarcely 
hear or understand the questions with which 
Madame Peruzzi assailed her, and certainly 
had neither breath nor inclination to answer 
them. She hurried the old lady down the 
stairs at a most unusual pace, and could not 
help looking back again and again to see if 
they were followed or observed, and yet she 
could not have explained to any one why site 
did it. Certainly it was nothing to her, and 
it is quite doubtful whether Angelo, under the 
same circumstances, would have taken any 
pains to conceal his mother. But Felicia 
could not resist her impulse. She only felt 
safe at last in the Via Giugnlo, within the 
shady portals of their own lofty house. 

Then Madame Peruzzi was much dissatisfied 
with the very brief reply which her niece gave 
to her questions—“ a young Englishwoman, 
whom she knew.” The old lady had ocular 
demonstration that her nie s knew the little 
stranger, and that she was English ; but who 
was she?—and how had Felicia became ac¬ 
quainted with her ?—and how long had she 
been in Florence ?—and of what degree were 
her friends ?—and where did she live ?—and 
altogether who was she ? The result was so 
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much the less satisfactory, that Felicia could 
not have answered if she would, and would 
not if she could. On the contrary, she re¬ 
strained herself carefully, and did not even 
confess that she did not know. Angelo him¬ 
self, she said to herself, somewhat bitterly, 
must tell his mother. She had been suffi¬ 
ciently vexed already without that. The con¬ 
sequence was that the day passed somewhat 
uncomfortably in the Via Giugnio, where Ma¬ 
dame Peruzzi’s curiosity lasted long, and was 
mixed with some jealousy and annoyance in 
the thought that her English niece meant to 
keep this fine acquaintance to herself, and was 
not disposed to share with Angelo the further 
advantages it might bring. The old lady- 
laid up in her mind every particular of what 
Bhe had seen, to tell her son. Perhaps he 
could succeed better with Felicia than she 
had done, and at least it was right that he 
should know. 

While Felicia, for her part, a little sulky 
and solitary, In her own room, pondered the 
interview, and watched at her window behind 
the curtains, to see Alice in undisguised so¬ 
licitude watching for her from the opposite 
house. Amidst all the disagreeable feelings 
which this little girl had excited in her mind, 
she still felt a certain indescribable melting 
towards the sweet English face and English 
tongue, the confidential and frank accost of 
the stranger. She was so young, after all— 
only sixteen—that Felicia’s womanly dissatis¬ 
faction at her unconcealed liking for Angelo 
would have very speedily given way, had An¬ 
gelo been nothing more than a mere relative 
to Felicia. As it was, her conscience and her 
imagination tormented her the whole day¬ 
long. What was Angelo to her ?—why- should 
she object to anybody preferring him or say¬ 
ing so ? Why should not the wealthy orphan 
bestow her fortune on Angelo if she pleased ? 
Then Felicia’s mocking fancy taunted her 
with believing Alice! her rival; and with a 
stinging blush and bitter humiliation, she flew 
from her window. Her rival! All Felicia’s 
work, and all the haste she made about it, and 
all her other resources of thought and speech, 
could not drive that humiliating suggestion 
out of her head. Her blush and her discom¬ 
fort lasted the whole day. She had not a 
word to say, nor a look to bestow- on Angelo, 
though she forced herself to sit rigidly oppo¬ 
site to him while his mother recounted every 
detail of the appearance of Alice, and com¬ 


plained that Felicia would not tell her who 
the stranger was. Angelo had no such deli¬ 
cacy. He disclosed all that he knew with the 
frankest equanimity. She was very rich, the 
little Englishwoman, and pretty, yes—and 
was extremely gracious to himself, lie added 
with a laugh and look which sent Madame 
Peruzzi’s ambitious hopes bounding upwards. 
This occurred in the afternoon, when it was 
still daylight, the young man having appeared 
this day much earlier than his wont. He 
stood at the window as he spoke, with some¬ 
thing of the pleased hesitation and fun of a 
young girl describing a conquest, looking 
down upon the windows where Alice certainly 
was not visible, though Felicia suspected 
otherwise. Madame Peruzzi sat on the sofa, 
asking questions and admiring him, as, in¬ 
deed, was not wonderful, for he looked all 
the handsomer for looking pleased, while 
Felicia sat by looking on with the most intol¬ 
erable impatience in her mind. She could 
not hear to see him smiling with that woman¬ 
ish complacency. She was too much inter¬ 
ested for his credit to tolerate it. The look 
disturbed her beyond measure in her impera¬ 
tive youthful thoughts. She was ashamed for 
him—he who was happily and totally uncon¬ 
scious in his own person of having any thing 
to he ashamed of, and at last joined in the 
conversation when too much provoked to bear 
any longer her spectator position. 

“ Miss Clayton wishes me to be her parla- 
trice,” said Felicia. “I would not decide, 
aunt, before consulting you. Should you 
object ? ” 

She glanced at Angelo as she spoke, and 
saw that he started slightly, but not that he 
was discomposed or mortified at the thought 
of his little lady-love knowing a relation of 
his to be in circumstances which could justify 
such an offer. Angelo was not a schemer—he 
was content to many the heiress as a very 
proper and legitimate means of promoting 
his own interest, but not to deceive her into 
a marriage with him. Felicia, in the igno¬ 
rance of her insular notions, having done him 
more than justice at one time, and given him 
credit for exalted sentiments impossible to the 
atmosphere in which he lived, did him less 
titan justice now. He would have brought in 
the astounded Alice into this very sala, if he 
could have done it with propriety, as smiling 
and good-humored as now. 

“ My soul,” said Madame Peruzzi, faltering 
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a little—for she could not forget that, until 
ten minutes before, her hopes had been fixed 
on Felieita as her son’s wife, and the prudent 
old lady still remembered that a bird in the 
hand was more satisfactory than a dozen in 
the hush—“My soul,you have no need to give 
yourself trouble. You have enough, Felicia 
mia—and—it might harm our Angelo, thou 
perceivest, my life ! ” 

“Nay; but Felieita has no friends—this 
signorina longs to Know her, and loves her 
already,” said Angelo : “ be not hindered, my 
cousin, by any thought of me.” 

“ You do not know the English,” said 
Felicia, turning to him quickly with a signifi¬ 
cance of meaning which Angelo could not 
even guess at. “ Should I have presented 
Miss Clayton to your mother, Angelo?” 

“ And why not ? ” said Angelo, turning his 
eyes from Felicia to his mother—then, per¬ 
haps, he colored slightly. “ They saw each 
other,” he said; “ I will tell Mees Aleece who 
it was.” 

“ Nay, my son,” said Madame Peruzzi, 
“ they are proud, these English, as Felieita 
says. I had but my household dress, and was 
not like thy mother. Say it was thy old 
nurse, or thy mother’s maid. Thy rich 
heiress shall never scorn thee, my life, for thy 
mother’s sake.” 

Angelo crossed over quickly to her sofa, 
and kissed Madame Peruzzi’s hollow, gray, 
unlovely cheek. “ Who scorns my mother 
scorns me,” lie said, with a glance towards his 
cousin, who looked on with amazed and un¬ 
comprehending eyes. 

Felicia was totally discomfited. She “ gave 
it up,” incomplete bewilderment; she could 
no more understand how fortune-hunting was a 
perfectly honorable and laudable occupation, 
and could he pursued honestly without guile 
or concealment, than Angelo could under¬ 
stand the self-delusions of'Alice concerning 
himself, nor how utterly dismayed that young 
lady would be could she see the reality of his 
domestic arrangements, and know his mother 
ns she was. 

CHAPTER V. 

But when Angelo next encountered Alice 
Ciayton, and was accosted by her with eager 
questions about his cousin, and inquiries con¬ 
cerning the “ frightful old witch ” who hurried 
Felicia away, the young nian began to under¬ 
stand what his cousin meant when she said I 


he did not understand the English ; and the 
blue eyes fixed upon him took away his cour¬ 
age. He did not answer boldly that it was 
his mother, as he meant to do, but faltered, 
and found himself assenting at last when 
Alice suggested his mother’s maid. When 
he had done this a great revolution of feeling 
befell Angelo. He was half disgusted, half 
stimulated by the deception. It was no longer 
a jesting matter to him. Now, in mere vin¬ 
dication of himself to himself, it became 
necessary to press his suit and become serious 
in it; while the more he did so, the less he 
liked his little heiress; and a certain sense 
of guilt in his conscience, and the dishonor 
of denying his mother, gave a bitterness to 
every thought of her, which by no means 
promoted his happiness as a lover. Mean¬ 
while, Felicia, who disapproved of him and 
watched him, and seemed to perceive by in¬ 
tuition his sentiments and his actions alike, 
became more and more interesting to Angelo. 
He was flattered by that constant, noiseless, 
watchful regard which he knew she bestowed 
upon him. He felt that she found him out, 
and saw the change in his mind ; and feeling, 
for the first time in his life, pain and dissatis¬ 
faction with himself, Angelo, instead of being 
offended by her unexpressed perceptions, felt 
a relief in grumbling vaguely to her over all 
those vague miseries upon which youthful 
people revenge the youthful pangs of their 
own beginning life. 

While things were in this condition, Alice 
Clayton lost no opportunity to improve her 
acquaintance with Felicia. She watched from 
the windows when she went out, and followed 
her; she continued to encounter her in all 
sorts of unlikely places; she took that girlish 
violent fancy for the elder young woman, 
which is generally every girl’s first love;— 
indeed, hut for the greater force and excite¬ 
ment of what Alice supposed to he real love 
—the love which would .blossom into bridal 
cake and orange blossoms—it is extremely 
doubtful whether the little girl liked Angelo 
better than his cousin; and at last, by persist¬ 
ence and entreaties, she gained her end. Fe¬ 
licia, tormented by constant petitions, and full 
of an indescribable curiosity about the pro¬ 
gress of affairs between Angelo and the little 
stranger, consented at length to become her 
parlairice. This peculiar office was one ex¬ 
cellently well adapted for making her ac¬ 
quainted with every thing that passed in or 
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flashed through the volatile and girlish mind 
of Alice. A parlatrice is a talking teacher— 
a Bhoot from the great governess tree—from 
whom no accomplishment is required, hut a 
good accent and tolerable command of her 
own language, and whose duty is simply to 
talk with the individual under instruction. 
An easy task to all appearance, hut not so 
easy as it seems when it is the pupil who is 
bent upon talking, and whose thoughts flood 
into abundant rivers of English instead of 
strait streams of Italian. It was now winter, 
and winter is not much more gracious in 
Florence than in England ; but while the 
weather grew colder and colder, Madame 
Peruzzi’s stony rooms remained innocent of 
fire, and perhaps Felicia found an additional 
inducement in the warm comfort of the car¬ 
peted apartment which was Alice’s dressing- 
room, and where she could warm her chilly 
English lingers at the sparkling wood-fire and 
recall insular comforts without rebuke. Here 
she heard all about the antecedents, pros¬ 
pects, and limitations of her young compan¬ 
ion’s life. Alice Clayton was the only child 
of a rich man, who had left her nothing much 
to boast of in the way of family connections 
on his side, and no relative on her mother’s 
save a proud aunt, who could scarcely forgive 
her sister's low marriage, and yet was not in¬ 
disposed to accept the guardianship of a 
young lady with a hundred thousand pounds. 
This, however, Mr. Clayton had strictly 
guarded against. The guardian of Alice was 
a London solicitor—an excellent man, who 
lived in Bedford Row, and was the most in¬ 
nocent and inexperienced of old bachelors. 
Mr. Elcombe, totally ignorant what to do with 
her, had confided her to the care of his sister- 
in-law, a semi-fashionable widow of these 
regions, and under the maternal care of Mrs. 
George Elcombe the young heiress had come 
to Italy, and at sixteen had made her appear¬ 
ance in the society of Florence. “ With her 
fortune,” her accommodating chaperon saw 
no advantage in retaining Miss Clayton in 
girlish bondage. It did not matter to Tier 
how early she came out. Here, accordingly, 
the child well pleased had come into all the 
privileges of the woman, had met Angelo 
Peruzzi, and pleased with his good looks, and 
flattered with the novelty and frolic of the 
whole matter, had fallen in love, according to 
her own showing, at first sight. Falling in 
love had no sentimental influence upon Alice. 


She thought it the best fun possible, and en¬ 
joyed, above all her other pleasure, that 
delightful secret which she could only discuss 
with Felicia, and which, “for all the world,” 
must never he mentioned to anybody else. 
One drawback, however, remained to her 
happiness. Till she was twenty-one she was 
under her guardian’s authority. She could 
neither marry nor do any thing else of impor¬ 
tance without his consent. 

“ But about Angelo ? ” cried Felicia one 
day, astounded to hear of this hindrance— 
“ does he expect to satisfy your guardian ? or 
what is to he done ? ” 

“ That is just what he asked me the other 
day,” said the laughing Alice; “and I told 
him, to be sure, he must wait. Oh, I am not 
in a hurry at all, I assure you —I can wait 
very well till I come of age.” 

“ But if you wait till you come of age,” 
said Felicia quickly, “ you will not marry An¬ 
gelo.” 

“ Felicita !” cried her little companion in¬ 
dignantly. “ Do you mean to suppose that I 
will be inconstant ? or do you think he will 
forget me?” 

“Ido not know,” said Felicia—“perhaps 
one, perhaps the other; but you cannot expect 
Angelo to wait for four—five years.” 

“ The knights long ago used to wait for 
scores of years,” said Alice, indignantly. 

“ I hope they were very happy at the end,” 
said her grave senior, with a smile ; “but there 
are no such knights nowadays. And Angelo 
is very different, and you are so young : you 
two will never wait for each other through five 
long years.” 

“ We will, though ! ” cried Alice. “ Felic¬ 
ita, I do believe you don’t like us to be fond 
of each other. I always thought so from the 
first. Something is wrong : either you don’t 
approve of it, or you don't like me, or some¬ 
thing. You are always English and down¬ 
right on other things, but you are a regular 
Italian here—you never say right out what 
you mean.” 

“ I am sorry you think so,” said Felicia, with 
a sudden painful blush and paleness immedi¬ 
ately succeeding each other, which would have 
betrayed her to a more skilled observer of 
human emotions; “ hut I have nothing to do 
with it, and no right either to approve or 
disapprove. Besides, we are speaking Eng¬ 
lish,” she added immediately in Italian, “and 
that is quite contrary to our purpose. If you 
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are going to speak English, Miss Elcomhe 
will he a better parlatrice than me.” 

“Oh, never mind thejpariafrice. Imagine 
me speaking to Maria Elcomhe of Angelo ! ” 
cried Alice, with a little burst of laughter. 
Felicia, who sat with her back to the door, 
could not understand how it was that the little 
girl’s cheeks suddenly flushed crimson, and an 
injured, sullen look of anger came upon her 
face. Half afraid tp look round, and guessing 
the domestic accident which had happened, 
Felicia did not turn her head, but watched 
the course of events in her companion’s face. 
She knew, by the look of Alice, that some 
one was approaching ; and though she heard 
no footstep, was scarcely surprised by Mrs. 
Elcombe's distinct, slow voice close at her ear. 
“ Who was it, Miss Clayton, may I ask, whom 
you could not speak of to Maria P” 

Alice was greatly discomfited, and first of 
all she was angry, as was natural to a spoiled 
child. “ I am not obliged to speak to Maria 
of everybody I know,” she said, with a pout 
and a frown. Mrs. Elcomhe was still invisi¬ 
ble to Felicia, who sat motionless, sunk in a 
low easy-chair, with the color fluctuating 
rather uneasily on her own cheek, and her 
eyes fixed upon the blushing, pouting, dis¬ 
composed face before her. Then an authori¬ 
tative rustle of silk made itself heard in the 
apartment, and Mrs. Elcomhe, gliding round 
behind Felicia’s chair, seated herself beside 
Alice, and took the affronted little girl’s hand 
affectionately into her own. 

“ By no means, my dear child ! Speak to 
Maria of whom you please,” said this sensible 
woman, remembering that young ladies of 
Alice Clayton’s endowments demand other 
treatment from ordinary girls of sixteeu. 
“ You know how glad I always am when you 
make nice friends-Mriends whom I can ap¬ 
prove of; ” and here tile slightest side-glance 
in the world made a parenthesis of Felicia, 
and excepted her; " hut you are my little 
ward at present, my love. I am responsible 
to my brother for so precious a charge, and 
you must forgive me for inquiring, my sweet 
Alice. I heard what seemed to me a gentle¬ 
man’s name—a gentleman’s Christian name. 
Most probably I know him also, and think 
him charming; hut, my love, you can surely 
speak of him to me.” 

This appeal threw Alice into the greatest 
confusion and dismay, and had a still more 
painful effect upon Felicia, whose presence 


Mrs. Elcomhe studiously ignored after that 
one glance, but for whom it was much less 
easy to suppose herself a piece of furniture 
than it was for that respectable woman of the 
world to conclude her to be. Felicia was all 
the more humiliated and abashed that she 
felt herself to have no real standing-ground 
here. She was no parlalrice, though she 
filled that office. She had no claim whatever 
to consider herself an equal or companion— 
not even the imaginary claim of nobility ; the 
few drops of long-descended blood which 
made Angelo a Peruzzi. Felicia’s blood was 
of a very mediocre Italian quality, diluted by 
intensely commonplace English. Any one 
with a prejudiced eye, like Mrs. Elcomhe, 
finding her here so familiarly installed, and 
investigating her claims, must infallibly con¬ 
clude her an accomplice of her cousin’s, the 
agent of a clandestine correspondence ; and 
Felicia, who had so little sympathy with this 
correspondence, felt her breast swell and her 
cheek burn, while smooth Mrs. Elcomhe, the 
pleasantest of maternal women, went on, 
wooing the confidence of her heiress with 
every appearance of believing herself to be 
alone with Alice, and having lost sight entirely 
of the presence of a third person in the 
room. 

In the mean time Alice, faltering and 
ashamed, half disposed to cry, and half to be 
angry, did not know what to answer. She 
was not crafty or wise by any means, though 
she was an heiress, and the English fashion 
of answering honestly a fair question was 
strong upon the little girl. She could not 
tell what to do ; she looked at Felicia, hut it 
awed even Alice for the moment to see how 
her dignified chaperone ignored Felicia’s pres¬ 
ence. Then a little indignation came to her 
aid j she began to pluck at the corners of her 
handkerchief, and pout once more. Then 
her answer came reluctantly, being a subter¬ 
fuge. “ I know nobody, Mrs. Elcomhe, that 
you do not know as well. I don’t know any 
| gentleman in Florence ” (here the breath and 
the voice quickened with rising anger) “ whom 
I have not seen with you.” 

“ Precisely, my love; I am quite aware of 
that,” said Mrs. Elcomhe, cheerfully ; “ there¬ 
fore, Alice, I am sure, when you think of it, 
you cannot have the slightest objection to 
tell me whom you were speaking of. I have 
the most perfect confidence in you, my dear 
child; you don’t suppose that I don’t tr-ust 
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you; but I confess I am curious and interested 
to know who it was.” 

Here followed another pause, then Felicia 
rose. “Perhaps I may go now,” she said 
hurriedly. “ You will not want me again 
this afternoon, Miss Clayton; and you can let 
me know afterwards when I am to come 
again.” 

“ Oh, by all means, my love, let the young 
person go,” said Mrs. Elcombe, looking up as 
if she had discovered Felicia for the first time. 
“We are going out to make some calls pres¬ 
ently. Surely, Miss Clayton does not require 
you any longer to-day; it is a pity to detain 
her, wasting her time. I hope you have a 
good many pupils. Good-day. I never like 
to detain such people, my dear, after I have 
done with them,” said the excellent matron, 
in audible consideration, “ for their time, you 
know, is their fortune.” 

“But, Felicita, Felicita, stop! O Mrs. 
Elcombe, you mistake—she has no pupils!— 
she is quite as good as we are,” cried Alice, 
rising in great distress; “she only comes be¬ 
cause it is a favor to me. Felicita, stay! I 
cannot let you leave me so.” 

“ I beg the young lady’s pardon,” said Mrs. 
Elcombe ; “ but I think it is always a pity to 
have things done ns a favor which you can 
pay money for, and get the proper persons to 
do—I don’t mean any thing in respect to the 
present instance, but as a general rule, my 
dear Alice, I think you will find it useful to 
remember what I say. The young lady is 
Mademoiselle Antini, I think ; but, perhaps, 
as we are beginning quite a private conversa¬ 
tion, my love, we need not detain her now.” 

Alice ran to Felicia, put her arms round 
her, and kissed her eagerly. “ Don’t be 
angry, please—I shall not tell her any thing 
—oh, Felicita, dear, don’t be vexed!—and 
promise you will come again to-morrow! ” 
cried Alice, in a whisper, close to Felicia’s 
ear. 

“ Tell Mrs. Elcombe any thing you please; 
you surely cannot suppose I want any thing 
concealed from her,” said Felicia, quietly; 
“ I should not have come at all, but, as I sup¬ 
posed, with her perfect concurrence; and I 
will ask to see her if I come to-morrow.” 

So saying, despite the frightened and depre¬ 
cating look with which Alice replied, and the 
gesture she made to detain her, Felicia went 
away— her heart beating quicker, and her 
pride, such as it was, sore and injured. After 


all, every thing Mrs. Elcombe had said was 
quite true; she was in an undeniably false 
position—her cousin’s agent! and the conver¬ 
sation that might ensue touching Angelo was 
sure to bear fruit of one kind or other. She 
went away, accordingly, with some commotion 
in her heart. 

Angelo lingered at home that evening. 
Angelo himself was dissatisfied and out of 
sorts. The saucy composure with which his 
little heiress had announced to him that she 
was not at all in haste, and that he must wait 
five years, confounded the young man. Hopes 
of sudden wealth are not good for any one; 
and Angelo felt a certain share of the gam¬ 
bler’s feverishness and contempt for ordinary 
means and revenues. There are circumstances 
under which the pretty sauciness and assur¬ 
ance of pretty little girls like Alice Clayton 
are exceedingly captivating and delightful! 
hut there are other circumstances which give 
quite a different aspect to such coquettish, 
girlish impertinences. Angelo had never 
made very desperate love to the little Eng¬ 
lishwoman—she did not require it. Fun and 
good-Ilumor, and a general inclination to abet 
all her frolics and do what she wanted him, 
were quite enough for the sixteen-year-old 
beauty. But to wait five years ! AVliat would 
become of that youthful flirtation in five years P 
The young Florentine was very sulky, suffi¬ 
ciently inclined to talk over his troubles, but 
ashamed to enter upon the subject with Feli¬ 
cia, who alone could understand him. The 
sala that evening was less comfortable than it 
had used to he in summer.' January in Flor¬ 
ence is January without any equivoque; and 
though Madame Peruzzi had a stove in the 
room, she was an old-fashioned Italian, and 
was not in the least inclined to use it, not to 
speak of the high price of the wood. The 
old lady, accordingly, less pleased than ever 
to sit up through the long, cold evening, sat 
in her usual sofa corner wrapped up in a large, 
ancient, faded shawl, beneath which she wore 
so many old jackets and invisible comforters 
that her leanness was rounded into very re¬ 
spectable proportions. Close beside her, un¬ 
der her skirts, only visible when she made 
some movement, was a little round earthen¬ 
ware jar with a handle, within which a little 
heap of charcoal smouldered in white ashes. 
Madame Peruzzi would have scorned the 
brightest coal-fire in all England, in compensa¬ 
tion or exchange for that unwholesome little 
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furnace under her shirts; but with all her 
shawls huddled round and her pan of char¬ 
coal, she did not look quite an impersonation 
of that sunny, glowing, fervid Italy of which 
we read in books. Every thing looked cold 
to-night—poor Felicia, working at her needle¬ 
work with blue fingers, and beginning to re¬ 
pent of her stubborn English resistance to 
the pan of charcoal—Angelo leaning his arms 
on the chilly marble table with discontent and 
disappointment on his face. Even Angelo 
felt the cold pinch his feet upon those discon¬ 
solate tiles, which no carpet ever had covered, 
and buttoned his great-coat over his breast 
with a physical sensation which seconded his 
mental discomforts and increased them. Fe¬ 
licia wore the warmest winter dress she had 
and a shawl, which rather shocked he.r Eng¬ 
lish sentiments of home propriety, but was 
quite indispensable. They were a very dreary 
party under the two bright, steady lights of 
their tall lamp. It was a kind of Italian in¬ 
terior unknown to strangers, and novel in its 
way. 

“ I wish,” cried Angelo, at last, in n sudden 
burst as if his thoughts had been going on in 
this strain, and only broke from him when he 
could restrain himself no longer—“ I wish 
that this Firenze had never been ‘ la bella.’ 
I wish we had no Dante, no Giotti, no fame, 
Felicita ! The past murders us. Is there so 
much power in a mass of stone and marble, 
in a line of pictures, that they should trample 
the life out of generations of men ? I wish 
these strangers, these travellers, these wan¬ 
dering English would find some other place 
to visit and admire and degrade. I wish they 
would but leave us our own country, to make 
the best of it for ourselves. They would de¬ 
grade us all into cooks and couriers and hotel- 
keepers. It should not be—it is shame! ” 

“ What have the English done, that you 
should speak so?” cried Felicia, somewhat 
indignantly; for iter national prejudices were 
very easily roused, and this unexpected attack 
astounded her beyond measure. 

“ Done !—oh, nothing very bad ; they have 
taken my mother’s house, floor after floor, and 
made up our income,” said Angelo, with an 
angry laugh. “ They have done nothing 
wrong, my English cousin. Why should they 
do every thing, I say ? Why are they doing 
a thousand things everywhere, every one, nil 
over the face of the earth, except Italy P Why 


must we never live out of hearing of those 
frogs who croak to us of their present and 
our past ? Ah, shall we never have any thing 
but a past! You stare at me, Felicita; you 
think me mad, I who am useless and idle as 
you say, hut I too am an Italian. I think o. 
my country as well as another. I could be a 
revolutionary, a politician as well as another; 
and if I say nothing, it is for my mother’s 
sake.” 

“But your mother would not hinder you 
from making a revolution in yourself, Angelo,” 
said Felicia, philosophically, improving the 
opportunity. 

Angelo laughed. “Insatiable moralist!” 
he said, shrugging his shoulders, “ I have al¬ 
ready had the honor of telling you what are 
the only things I could do, copying pictures, 
carving alabaster, making porcelain. Then 
there are the government bureaus, it is true; 
but I have no interest, Felicita mia; what 
shall I do?” 

“ You only mock me, Angelo,” said Felicia. 
“ You never think seriously, much less speak 
seriously. You want to be rich and have 
every thing that pleases you, but you don’t 
want to work for it. A great many people 
are like that—-it is not singular to you.” 

Her tone stung her cousin deeply. “ And 
you—you despise me!” he said. “Because 
I care more for what you think than for what 
all the world thinks, therefore you scorn me.” 

“Do not say so,” said Felicia, quickly; 
“Alice Clayton’s opinion ought to be, and is, 
a great deal more important to you than 
mine. She thinks you always light; I do 
not; but that is no fault of mine.” 

“ Alice Clayton is a child,” said Angelo; 
“ her opinion is what pleases her for the mo¬ 
ment. How should she judge of a man? 
she knows less of me than Marietta does. I 
am a stranger to her disposition, to her little 
experience, and to her heart.” 

“ Then why, for Heaven’s sake,” said Felicia, 
before she was aware of what she said—then 
she paused: “ I do not understand what you 
mean.” 

“But I understand it perfectly,” said An¬ 
gelo, with pique. “ Little Mees Aleece can 
play with me, she supposes, but she shall see 
otherwise. If she had me in her power, this 
little girl, it shall be but once and no more.” 

“ Angelo,” said Felicia, “ I am not a proper 
adviser on such a matter—I am not a proper 
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confidante. Pray be bo good as to say no 
more to me. I can understand the other sub¬ 
ject of your complaints, but not this.” 

“Yet it is the same subject, Felicita,” cried 
the young man : “can I, who do nothing, and 
have no hope—can I have a wife like your 
Englishman P Can I ask any woman to live 
as my mother lives—she who is old and con¬ 
tented with her life, and an Italian ? What 
must I do ? You tell me work ; but unless I 
make me an exile, there is nothing to work 
at; and, my cousin, if I marry little Alice, I 
will be good to her. I will not love her, but 
she shall have nothing to complain of me. 
Why should not I marry her ?—but I will not 
wait five years.” 

“ Cousin Angelo,” said Felicia, rising ab¬ 
ruptly from the table, “ I wish you good-night; 
you oppress me, and I will not bear it. I 
have nothing to do with your marrying or 
your love. I am only a plain English girl, 
and I do not understand them—I bid you 
good-night.” 

And with a hurried step and voice that fal¬ 
tered slightly, she went away, not in a very 
comfortable condition of mind, poor girl; 
tried on both sides beyond what was bearable, 
yet already blaming herself for her ebullition 
of impatience, and fancying she had betrayed 
feelings which she would have given the 
world to hide. Yet, Inconsistent as human 
nature is, this sudden and angry departure of 
his cousin somehow cheered and exhilarated 
Angelo. Ilis cheek took a warmer glow—he 
looked after her with a gleam in his eyes 
which had not been there a moment before. 
He was not affronted, but encouraged, and 
made Felicia’s excuses to his mother, and sat 
by himself when the old lady was gone, with 
fancies which warmed his heart, but in which 
no thought of Alice Clayton interposed. He 
was not sorry nor concerned—he took no 
new resolution on the moment—he considered 
nothing—but in the pleasure of the moment 
basked like a child and took no further 
thought. 

While, as for Felicia, she laid down her 
head upon her bed, till even that homely 
couch trembled with her restrained trouble. 
She was humiliated, grieved, oppressed; be¬ 
tween these two her judgment was perpetu¬ 
ally shocked and her heart wounded. To¬ 
morrow even opened to her a new variety of 
trial. To-morrow the chances were that 
accusations against her as a secret agent of j 


Angelo’s courtship would be brought with un¬ 
answerable logic; and Alice, when they were 
alone, would once more toss her little head in 
saucy triumph, and talk of leading Angelo, 
like a second Jacob, a willing woer for five 
long years. Yet while this bad to be looked 
for, she was the person whom Angelo himself 
offended with looks and suggestions of love, 
and to whom he did not scruple to confess his 
carelessness for Alice. She scorned him, she 
despised him, she turned with proud disgust 
from his unworthiness ; yet, poor girl! leaned 
her head upon her bed, devouring sobs whose 
bitterness lay all in the fact that he was un¬ 
worthy, and defending him against herself 
with a breaking heart. It was not Angelo, it 
was his education, his race, the atmosphere 
which surrounded him. The one sat smiling 
and dreaming in one room, pleasing himself 
:"n the moment, and taking no thought for the 
morrow; the other, on tiie other side of the 
wall, kept her sobs in her heart, thinking with 
terror of that inevitable to-morrow, and be¬ 
lieving that she would be content to give her 
own life, ere the day broke, only to wake the 
soul of Angelo to better things, and open his 
eyes to honor and truth. Poor Felicia! and 
poor Angelo!—but it was very true her 
greater enlightenment did not make her hap¬ 
pier. The young Florentine went smiling to 
his rest, and slept the sleep of youth half an 
hour thereafter; while his English cousin, 
chafing and grieving herself with that most 
intolerable of troubles, the moral obtuseness 
of the person most dear to her in the world, 
wept through half the night. 

cii,u'Ti:n vi. 

±5 rightly tins any ot I 1 encia s trial DroKe 
upon Florence—bright with all the dazzling 
sheen of winter—a cloudless sky, an unshaded 
sun, every thing gay to look at, but the shrill 
Tramontana whistling from the hills, and 
winter seated supreme in the stony apart¬ 
ments of Italian poverty. In this morning’s 
light Madame Peruzzi’s shawled figure, en¬ 
cumbered with all its wrappings, was even 
more remarkable than it had been at night. 
A woollen knitted cap tied over her ears—a 
dark-brown dingy article, by no means im¬ 
proving to her complexion—worsted mits on 
the lean hands, in which, throughout the 
house, wherever she went in her morning 
perambulations, the old lady carried her little 
jar of charcoal, and her shawl enveloping the 
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entire remainder of her person, left much to 
the imagination, but did not stimulate that 
faculty with very sweet suggestions. While 
in the dazzle of the sunshine, every thing in 
that bare little sala shone so bitterly and re¬ 
morselessly cold, that it is not wonderful if 
Felicia, who was only in her first Italian win¬ 
ter, and not quite inured to the domestic de¬ 
lights of that season, felt chilled to her heart. 
Possibly this chill was no disadvantage at that 
crisis, for the extreme physical discomfort she 
felt not only blunted her feelings a little to 
future mental suffering, but held up before 
her, with an aspect of the most irresistible 
temptation, the cosy fire and warm interior 
of Alice Clayton's room. 

Thither accordingly, a little after midday, 
Felicia betook herself, with no small flutter 
in her heart. She did not enter as usual, and 
make her way to the apartment of Alice. 
She asked for Mrs. Elcombe, and was ushered 
up with solemnity into the drawing-room, to 
have that audience. Mrs. Elcombe, though 
she was not a great lady at home, could man¬ 
age to personate one very tolerably at Flor¬ 
ence ; and, to tell the truth, Felicia had so 
little experience of great ladies that she had 
entire faith in the pretensions of her little 
friend’s guardian and chaperon. With Mrs. 
Elcombe in the drawing-room was seated an 
elderly gentleman, looking much fatigued, 
heated, and Jlusiered, if such a feminine ad¬ 
jective is applicable to elderly gentlemen. 
He looked precisely as if, vexed and worried 
out of his wits, he had escaped from some un¬ 
successful conflict, and thrown himself, in 
sheer exhaustion, into that chair. Seeing 
him, as she began to speak, Felicia hesitated, 
and made a pause. Mrs. Elcombe hastened 
to explain-—“ This is Mr. Elcombe, Miss Clay¬ 
ton’s guardian, my brother. He is newly 
arrived, and naturally very anxious about bis 
previous young charge. Pray tell me with 
confidence any thing you may have to say.” 

“ I have nothing to say, except to know 
whether—as I supposed from what you said 
yesterday—you have any objection to my vis¬ 
its to Miss Clayton,” said Felicia. “ I would 
have given them up at once j but—indeed I 
have not many friends in Florence, and it is a 
pleasure to see her sometimes; besides, that 
she wants me ; but I thought it right in the 
first place, before seeing her again, to see 
you.” 

‘‘I am much obliged—it is very judicious— 


pray be seated, mademoiselle,” said Mrs. El¬ 
combe. “ I am puzzled, however, to know in 
what capacity you visit my young ward. I 
had supposed as her parlatrice ? She en¬ 
gaged you, as I imagined—indeed, 1 remem¬ 
ber, finding you to be perfectly respectable so 
far as I could ascertain, that I gave my con¬ 
sent to make an arrangement; but accord¬ 
ing to what you say, I should suppose your 
visits to be those of friendship, which makes 
a difference. May I ask which is the case?” 

“ Certainly. I have come to speak Italian 
with Miss Clayton,” said Felicia, blushing 
painfully ; “ but I have not taken money from 
her, and never .meant to do so. I came be¬ 
cause she entreated me.” 

" And how did she know you, may I ask?” 
continued the great lady, fixing upon Felicia 
her cold and steady eyes. 

“ I believe through my cousin, whom she 
has frequently met,” said Felicia as steadily, 
though her heart beat loud, and the color, in 
spile of herself, fluctuated on her cheek. 

“ So! 1 believe we are coming to the bot¬ 
tom of it now,” cried Mrs. Elcombe, turning 
to her brother-in-law with a look of triumph. 
“ Your cousin is Angelo PeruzzL; he knows 
our poor child’s fortune, and in case his own 
suit should not prosper sufficiently of itself, 
he has managed to place you about her per¬ 
son, to convey his messages and love-letters, 
and so forth; and to make her suppose a 
beggarly Florentine idler to be a young Ital¬ 
ian nobleman 1 Oh, I see the whole! Can 
you dare to look in my face and deny what I 
say ? ” 

'Felicia had become very pale; she was still 
standing, and grasped the back of a chair un¬ 
consciously as Mrs. Elcombe spoke, half to 
support herself, half to express somehow by 
an irrepressible gesture the indignation that 
was in her. “ I will deny nothing that is 
true,” she said, commanding herself with 
nervous self-control. “Angelo Peruzzi is my 
cousin. Because lie had spoken of me to her, 
Miss Clayton claimed my acquaintance one 
morning in the gallery of the Palace. That 
is all my cousin has to do, so far as I am 
aware, with our acquaintance. If Angelo 
ever wrote to her, I am ignorant of it. I 
have never borne any message whatever be¬ 
tween them. I have nothing to do with what 
he wishes, or what she wishes. They are 
both able to answer for themselves. Now 
will you be good enough to answer my ques- 
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tion—I have answered yours. Do you object 
to my visits to Miss Clayton ? May I beg 
that you will tell me yes or nop” 

Mrs. Elcom be stared at her questioner with 
speechless consternation. She expected the 
presumptuous young woman to be totally 
confounded, and lo I she was still able to an¬ 
swer. “ I see you will not lose any thing for 
want of confidence, mademoiselle,” she said 
witii a gasp. “ To dare me to my very face ! 
Do you suppose I believe your fine story P 
No! This poor child shall not be sacrificed 
to a foreign fortune-hunter if I can help it. I 
prohibit your visits to Miss Clayton—do'you 
hear? I will give orders that you are not to 
be admitted again.” 

“ Stay a moment,” said the distressed 
elderly gentleman, who all this time had been 
recovering breath and looking on. “The 
young woman seems to me to have answered 
very sensibly and clearly—very different from 
that little fury in the other room—not to say 
that you have exposed your case unpardona¬ 
ble, sister, as indeed was to be expected. May 
I ask how it is that you, being an Italian, 
speak English so well ? ” 

“ I am English,” said Felicia; she had no 
breatli for more than these three laconic 
words. 

“Ah, indeed; and what service, then, were 
you likely to be to Alice Clayton, when you 
went to her as her pnrla—parla—what-do- 
you-cnll-it ? Eli, can you answer me that?” 

“ My father was an Italian—the one lan¬ 
guage is to me as familiar as the other,” said 
Felicia, quietly. 

“Hum—ah. What do you know, then, 
about this courtship business?” said the 
stranger. “ Girls are always intrusted about 
such matters. Tell us in confidence, and he 
sure I shan’t blnine you. What hand have 
you had in it? Eh?” 

“ None whatever,” said Felicia. 

“ Well, well; that is not precisely what I 
mean. What do you know about it? That 
will satisfy me 1 ” 

“ I know nothing at all about it,” said Feli¬ 
cia with some obstinacy—then she paused. 
“ I am English, and I am not a waiting-wo¬ 
man. I neither will nor can repeat to you 
all that Alice Clayton—a little girl of sixteen 
■—may have said to me. I am not aware of 
any duty which could make me do that; but 
so far from wishing to help on what you call 
a courtship between them, the idea is griev¬ 


ous to me. I have every reason in the world 
to oppose it,” said Felicia, hurriedly, giving 
way in spite of herself to her natural feelings. 

“ My cousin’s honor—bis whole life- But 

it is useless to tell you what I think on such 
a subject. May I see Miss Clayton ? I have 
no further concern with the matter.” 

“ Sister,” said the lawyer, whose eyes had 
been fixed on Pelicia while she spoke, “I see 
no reason to doubt what this young lady says. 
Let her go to Alice, and ns often as she will. 
I believe she speaks the truth.” 

“ As you will! The unfortunate child is 
j'our ward; let her be sacrificed,” cried Mrs. 
Elcombe. But Felicia did not wait to hear 
the end of her oration; she made a little 
courtesy of gratitude to her defender and hur¬ 
ried away. 

The half of it was over; now for Alice, 
whose saucy, girlish brag of the impatience 
of her lover, and determination to make him 
wait, was perhaps rather more aggravating 
than even the doubts and interrogatories of 
her friends. But Alice to-day was neither 
saucy nor triumphant; she lay sunk in a great 
chair with her hands over her face, sobbing 
sobs of petulant anger, shame, and vexation 
—a childish passion. Felicia was entirely 
vanquished by this strange and unexpected 
trouble. She did not believe the little girl 
could have felt any thing so much, nor did 
she understand what was the occasion of her 
sudden grief. Something in which Angelo 
on the one side and her newly arrived guar¬ 
dian on the other, had to do, was evident; 
but all Felicia’s personal indignation was 
quenched at once by the sight of her tears. 
What had she to do weeping, that bright 
little happy creature ? There are certainly 
some people in the world not horn to tveep, 
and whose chance sufferings strike with n 
sense of something intolerable the saddest 
spectators who see them. Little Alice Clay¬ 
ton, with her sixleen-year-old beauty, was 
one of these. 

“What lias happened? what is the mat¬ 
ter? ” Cried Felicia, sitting down beside her, 
and drawing away the little hands from her 
face. “Let me make your mind easy by tell¬ 
ing you that Mr. Elcombe himself has just 
given me permission to come. Iam not here 
under disapproval. Your guardian has sent 
me : and now tell me what is wrong ? ” 

“OFelicita!” cried Alice, suddenly, throw¬ 
ing herself upon Felicita’s shoulder, “ I will 
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depend upon you, I will trust to you ; though 
nil the world should deceive me, I know you 
will tell me the truth j and if he really loves 
me, Felicitn, I will wait for him ten, twenty— 
I do not mind if it was a hundred years! ” 

Felicia involuntarily drew herself away. 
“ A hundred years is a long promise,” she 
said, with a trembling smile. 

“ But that is no answer,” cried Alice, recov¬ 
ering her animation, " I said I would depend 
on you, and believe whatever you said; and I 
will, Felicita! They tell me Angelo wants 
my fortune, and does not care for me. They 
try to make me believe nobody could love me 
nt my age: that is a falsehood I know! ” cried 
Alice, with sparkling eyes, which flashed 
through her tears: “ they might as well say 
at once that nobody could ever love a girl 
that had a fortune, for that is what they 
mean; but never mind, Felicita! It is of An¬ 
gelo they were speaking—Angelo your cousin, 
who Is very fond of you, and tells you what 
he thinks, I know he does. If you will say 
you are sure he loves me, Felicita, I will wait 
for him, I tell you, a dozen years!” 

This serious appeal took Felicia by surprise. 
She grew red and grew pale and drew back 
as her young companion bent forward, with a 
pang which she could not express. For the 
moment she felt guilty and a culprit, with the 
blue eyes of Alice gazing so earnestly and un¬ 
suspiciously in ber face. How could she an¬ 
swer P—she who remembered, no further gone 
than last night, those looks and words of An¬ 
gelo’s which sent her thrilling with mortified 
pride, yet tenderness inextinguishable, to the 
solitude of her own chamber. When that 
first natural shock was past, and when she 
supposed she could detect a sharper and less 
earnest scrutiny in Alice’s eyes, the poor girl 
once more grew indignant. Bad enough that 
Bbe should be accused of abetting a wooing 
so little to her mind. Now must she be called 
upon to answer for him, and pledge her own 
sincerity for his ? If Felicia had been a young 
lady in a novel, she would doubtless have 
recognized in this the moment of self-sacri¬ 
fice—the moment in which to make a holo¬ 
caust of her own feelings, and transfer, with 
the insulting generosity of a modern heroine, 
the heart which she knew to be her own, to the 
other less fortunate woman who only wished 
for it. But as she was only aplain girl, accus¬ 
tomed to tell the truth, this climax of feminine 
virtue was not to be expected from her. And 


happily for herself she grew angry, resentful 
of all the perplexities forced upon her. She 
drew quite back from her little friend, or little 
tormentor. She rose up, and gathered her 
cloak about her with haste and agitation. 
She would go away—she was safe only in 
flight. 

“ It is not a question which can be asked 
of me,” she said, with so much more than 
her usual gravity that Alice thought her stern, 
and grew quiet unawares. “ Only one person 
can or ought to answer you. You must not 
repeat to me such words. No, you do me 
wrong; it is cruel to put such a question to 
me—” 

“Why? you ought to know best. You 
are not going away, Felicita ? Oh, don’t go 
away ! oh, I do so want you ! ” cried Alice, ris¬ 
ing and throwing herself upon her friend’s 
arm. “ I have every thing to tell you, and I 
want to know what I should do, and I want 
to ask about Angelo, and I want—O Felicita! 
don’t you care at all about me ? Won’t you 
stay ? ” 

“ I care a great deal about you, hut I will 
not stay,” said Felicia, firmly. “ I can neither 
advise you what to do, nor tell you about An¬ 
gelo. Ask Angelo himself, he is the proper 
person to speak to; and do what you think 
best. I will come back when you please ; but 
I will not answer any questions: and now I 
cannot stay.” 

Saying which she led the little girl hack to 
her seat, and with a swiftness and silentness 
which half frightened Alice, left the room and 
tlie house. The little heiress sat still in her 
chair, startled into positive stillness. She 
could not hear Felicia’s retreating footstep, 
hut knew she was gone; and this new inci¬ 
dent and new idea gave. a new turn to the 
thoughts of Alice. Her tears dried of them¬ 
selves, and her passion subsided. She no 
longer thought of her guardians, or Mrs. 
Elcombc, or even of Angelo; but puzzled 
with all her amazed hut shrewd little faculties 
over the new, abstruse, and nivsterious ques¬ 
tion, What could Felicia mean ? 

While Felicia, sick at heart and utterly dis¬ 
couraged, went away, by the quietest streets 
she could find, to the other end of Florence. 
She had nothing to do there, and it would 
have greatly shocked her aunt’s prejudices to 
see her alone so far from their own house; 
but Felicia’s secret vexations were too much 
at the moment for any consideration of her 
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aunt, or indeed for considerations of an 3 
thing. She was not thinking; her utmosl 
mental effort was to remember and sting her¬ 
self over again with those words and looks 
questions and implications, from which she 
had already suffered so cruelly; and when, 
returning home, having tired herself com¬ 
pletely, she saw at a little distance, unseen 
herself, the laughing, careless face of Angelo 
amidst a group of other such at the caft 
door, her patience entirely forsook the Eng¬ 
lish girl. What had she done to have hei 
quiet footsteps so hopelessly entangled in a 
volatile, hopeless, inconsequent, Italian life 
like tins ? 

That night she and her aunt spent alone in 
their usual fashion—which is to say that Mad¬ 
ame Peruzzi went to bed, and that Felicia, 
with one feeble wick of the lamp lighted, 
bewildered herself with a hook which she had 
not sufficient power of self-possession to 
understand, and watched from the window 


I day before her, and that- thrill of expectation 
; in her whole mind and frame, the strain upon 
j her became still harder. It was while she 
sat thus vainly endeavoring to restraimher 
; thoughts, and assuring herself that, however 
- the matter ended, she had nothing to do with 
it; and while Madame Peruzzi, in her great 
; shawl, and with her pan of charcoal under 
; her skirts, sat carefully surveying some very 
old, much-worn linen, to ascertain where it 
i was practicable to apply a patch, that a sudden 
: noise at the door started Felicia. Angelo 
was not yet up, and the house a moment 
; before bad been perfectly still. Now Mari- 
j etta’s voice in active discussion with intruders, 
made itself audible. Marietta was endeavor¬ 
ing to impress upon some obstinate visitors, 
first, that the signora did not receive, and, 
second, that it was quite inconvenient, and 
out of the question, to attempt to make good 
their entrance at sucli an hour. Madame 
Peruzzi listened with an anxious flutter, 


when Mrs. Elcombe’s carriage drove up to the sweeping up in her arms the heap of linen ; 
door opposite, to see Alice glide into it with ' while Felicia, perfectly still, heard the noise 
the others in a mist of floating white. That; of English voices, and yet could scarcely hear 
morning’s passion did not hinder the little | them for the throbbing of her breast. But 
heiress. She was there as usual, and doubt -1 then, an indisputable reality, rang the girlish 
less quite ns smiling and bright as usual.; tones of Alice, speaking to some one who 
Felicia said to herself with a momentary J answered her in a voice which could belong 
bitterness—“but what was it all to her?” j to nobody but an elderly Englishman, doubt- 
Slie went hack to the table, and bewildered' less Mr. Elcombe. Another colloquy, and 
herself for the rest of the evening with her the two had swept triumphantly in, Alice 
book of Italian proverbs, scarcely seeing what | dragging after her her reluctant and troubled 
she read, and certainly not comprehending it.; guardian. Felicia started to her feet as this 
That was how she spent the night. ! astounding vision appeared at the door. 

Next morning Felicia rose whh a craving Madame Peruzzi, who had half risen, dropped 
anxiety in her heart, dimly feeling that some- back into her chair, scattering the linen at 
thing must have happened overnight, dimly her feet in her nervous bewilderment. There 
dreading something which might happen to- stood the little heiress in her flutter of pretty 
day. She felt little doubt that Angelo bad flounces, not muslin this time, but more costly 
encountered Alice and seen her guardian ; but silk; and there sat at the household table 


Angelo was late, and did not make bis ap¬ 
pearance. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that she could manage to preserve enough of 
her usual calmness to save her from embarrass¬ 
ing inquiries, and sitting by white Madame 
Peruzzi sipped her coffee, Felicia was too 
much occupied in keeping down a convulsive 
shiver, half physical, half mental, combined 
of cold and anxiety, to be able for any thing 
else. When the ungenial meal was over, and 
she had to occupy herself with her usual 
female work, the mending and darning of 
which she had insisted upon relieving her 
aunt, with the whole bright cold hours of the 


“ the frightful old witch,” whom she had 
ridiculed to Angelo, and who could he no 
other than Angelo’s mother. Alice, who had 
come in very briskly, and on first sight of 
Felicia had been about to rush into her arms, 
checked herself at this sight. She made a 
little frightened courtesy, grew very red, and 
stood gazing at Madame Peruzzi as though 
she had eyes for nothing else. The old lady 
rose immediately, unquestionably a very odd 
figure, and “ received ” her visitors with as 
much equanimity as she could muster, and 
the utmost exuberance of Italian politeness. 
But Alice’s fright had startled all her Italian 
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out of her little girl’s head) and Mr. Elcombe 
stumbling forward, upset the charcoal pan 
and its white ashes, covering himself with 
confusion, mul adding, if possible, to the 
awkwardness of the scene. Nobody spoke a 
word at first but Madame Peruzzi and only 
Felicia understood what Madame Peruzzi 
said ; but when Mr. Elcombe began to stam¬ 
mer and apologize in English, and in the 
utmost embarrassment, the old lady,discovered 
so terribly out of toilette, and in employment 
so commonplace, addressed herself in incom¬ 
prehensible explanations to him. But that 
the younger persons of the group were moved 
by much more serious feelings, the combina¬ 
tion would have been simply ludicrous; but 
Alice, who had come in with all the energy 
and earnestness of a purpose, was so utterly 
confounded and dismayed by the sight of 
Madame Peruzzi, and Felicia was so anxious 
and so painfully excited, that they added quite 
a tragical element to the other by-play, and 
presently swept its lighter current into the 
course of their own stronger emotion. Sin¬ 
gularly enough, the first idea which struck 
Alice was horror and disgust, not at the ap¬ 
pearance of her lover’s mother, but at her 
own unintentional levity and cruelty in speak¬ 
ing of her to Angelo ; and all the youthful 
kindness towards Angelo which she dignified 
by the name of love, sprang up in double 
force in the warm rebound of her generous 
feelings. She had done him wrong—she re¬ 
turned with vehemence and earnestness to 
the idea which had brought her here. 

“Felicita,” she cried, "beg Madame Pe¬ 
ruzzi to forgive us for intruding on her. Tell 
her w e speak no Italian ; “ do tell her, pray ! 
I can't think of the words, and there is no 
time.—Have you told her ?—does she under¬ 
stand you, Felicita? Oh, thank you! If 
she only knew how wicked and cruel I once 
was about ber, she would bate me ; but how 
could I tell it was bis mother ? She is not 
like him—not the least in the world. Felic¬ 
ita, we watched at the window and saw An¬ 
gelo go out, and then we came to you. Mr. 
Elcombe says be will trust what you say; and 
so should I, if it were for my life. O Fe- 
licita, this time you must answer me ,1 Mr. 
Elcombe says it shall be ns you say. If you 
say Angelo loves me, he will give his consent; 
if you say it, I will wait for him, if it should 
be a dozen years ! ” 

Felicia uttered a little cry of impatience and 


anger, “ I said yesterday this question was 
not to be asked of me. I said I could not 
answer it—I will not answer it! It is cruel! 
Why do you come again to me ? ” 

“Felicita! have I any one else whom I 
can ask?” cried Alice, taking her reluctant 
hand and caressing it, as she looked up with 
her girlish, coaxing, entreating looks in Feli¬ 
cia’s face. “ You said you liked me—you 
said you were fond of me; and when it may 
make me happy or unhappy all my life, you 
will never have the heart to refuse me now.” 

“ There is but one person who can answer 
such a question; let him speak for himself. 
Can I tell what is in Angelo’s heart ? ” said 
his cousin, with a kind of despair. “ I told 
you eo before; you must ask himself, and not 
me. Am I a spy to know what is in Iris 
heart? ” 

“ But I have asked Angelo, and I cannot 
tell whether he is in jest or earnest,” said 
Alice, with a plaintive mingling of pique and 
humility. “ Felicita, Felicita 1 Ido not know 
what to do, or what to trust to, if you do not 
tell me; and it is for all my life ! ” 

“ For all your life! You are only sixteen; 
you do not know what life is,” cried Felicia. 

“And that is all the more reason you 
should tell me,” said Alice, stealing once more 
to her side. “ Mr. Elcombe says I might 

pledge my whole life, and then find out- 

Felicita ! I trust only in you ! ” 

“ She says truly; the young man of course 
must preserve his consistency,” said Mr. El¬ 
combe. “ Speak to her; you are reasonable, 
and know—for bis sake as well as hers. She 
will he content with nothing else.” 

“Felicita! tell me!” cried'Alice, clasping 
her hands. 

Felicia had risen up, and stood drawing 
hack into the corner of the room—her face 
burning, her eyes glowing, an indignant de¬ 
spair possessing lier. All this time Angelo’s 
mother had been looking on amazed and un¬ 
comprebending; even ber presence was some 
support to the poor girl. Now Madame Pe¬ 
ruzzi, struck by a new idea, and stimulated by 
the frequent sound of Angelo’s name, the 
only word she understood, left the room, hur¬ 
riedly. Felicia stood drawing back, holding 
up her bands to defend herself from the ad¬ 
vance of Alice, saying site could not tell what 
—eager disclaimers of being reasonable and 
able to tell, indignant appeals against being 
asked. Her voice grew shrill in ber trouble. 
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What had she to do with it? She had al¬ 
ways said so!—she had never stood between 
them !—why should she answer now ? 

“ Because you are my friend,” cried Alice, 
suddenly throwing herself into Felicia’s arms, 
breaking down her defences, and clasping her 
appealing hands—“ because I have no one to 
trust but you—because I take you for my 
sister. Felicita ! does Angelo love me ? ” 

“No! Alice, go away from me—you will 
kill me. No!—he loves me! ” cried poor 
Felicia, with a sob and cry. Then she sank 
down without further word or thought upon 
the floor—her head throbbing, her heart beat¬ 
ing, insensible to every thing but that forced 
utterance, which came with no triumph, but 
with a pang indescribable from the bottom of 
her heart. She felt that some one endeavored 
to draw her clasped hands from her face, and 
raise her from the ground; but site resisted, 
and kept there crouching down into her cor¬ 
ner, thrilling with a passion of indignant 
shame, bitterness, and undeserved suffering. 
Why was this extorted, wrung from /ter?— 
why was site driven to confess it, as though 
she was the culprit ? She desired no more to 
raise her eyes to the light ; she was sick of 
scrutiny, sick of questions, conscious of no 
wish but to disappear from everybody’s sight, 
and hide herself where neither Alice nor An¬ 
gelo should see her more. She had said it, 
but she had no pleasure in it. Site heard a 
murmur of voices, without caring to hear what 
was said or who was speaking. She had no 
longer either friend or cousin. Alice and 
Angelo were alike lost to her now. Nothing 
in the world seemed to remain visible to her 
through those eyes blinded with tears, and 
covered wiLli her hands, save a flight some¬ 
where into some unknown, solitary country, 
and no comfort but the dreary consciousness 
of having separated herself from everybody 
site cared for, by that burst of plain-speaking, 
the inevitable truth. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Five years afterwards, a little English vil¬ 
lage had brightened to a public holiday. The 
place was a tiny hamlet of some twenty cot¬ 
tages, bearing conspicuous tokens of being 
close to somebody’s lodge-gates who was 
pleased with pretty cottages, and wealthy 
enough to encourage the culture of the same. 
It was as easy to predicate, from the state of 
the gardens, that a flower-show and prizes 


were somewhere in the neighborhood, as to 
conclude that the holder of the curacy under 
whose care that tiny Gothic chapel and school- 
house had sprung into existence, wore a long, 
priestly coat and waistcoat buttoned up to the 
chin, and was slightly “ high.” The little vil¬ 
lage street was gay with a triumphal arch of 
boughs and flowers, for the five years were 
slightly exceeded and the season was May. 
The sky was doubtful, uncertain, sunny and 
showery—an airy, breezy, variable English 
morning, with no such steady glory in its light 
as the skies of Italy; and any thing more un¬ 
like the lofty houses of the Via Giugnio than 
those low, rural cottages could not have been 
supposed. Along the road, where the sun¬ 
shine and the shadows pursued* each other, a 
bright little procession came irregularly along, 
with the flutter and variable movement which 
belongs to a feminine march. It was a chris¬ 
tening party, headed by an important group 
of womankind guarding and encircling the 
one atom of weak humanity disguised in flow¬ 
ing muslin skirts, who was the hero of the 
day. Behind, at a little distance, were the 
ladies and gentlemen, godfathers and god¬ 
mothers, papa and mamma. The little mother 
in thanksgiving robes of white, with delicate 
roses on her soft cheek, and sweet lights of 
womanly triumph and gratitude it) her eyes, 
called herself still Alice, but not Alice Clay¬ 
ton, and had blossomed out into a cordial and 
sweet young womanhood, prettier in her 
mother-pride than at saucy sixteen, when all 
her life, as the child supposed, hung upon the 
question, whether Angelo Peru 2 zi loved her, 
or sought only her fortune. Small thought 
of Angelo Peruzzi was in that sunshiny ex¬ 
istence now. Behind Alice and her husband 
—yet not behind from any wish of theirs, or 
any distinction made by them—came a young 
woman alone. More marked in her charac¬ 
teristic Italian features than she used to be, 
five years older—perhaps, if no longer moved 
by active agitation, graver than formerly—it 
was still Felicia; “a young person ” whom 
Alice’s country neighbors could not compre¬ 
hend—who did not choose to accept the entire 
equality which her friend would fain have 
forced upon her, and whose position in the 
young and gay household which called Alice 
mistress, was a grave, doubtful, half-house¬ 
keeper position, in which she found no incon¬ 
venience, and which suited Alice perfectly, 
but did not satisfy the excellent neighbors. 
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who had difficulty in making out whether or 
not Mias Antini was “ a person to know.” 
Felicia in Ilolmsleigh was twice ns Italian as 
Felicia in Florence had been, and looked 
back strangely enough to that uncomfortable 
and agitating period of her existence with 
sighs and smiles and recollections which 
touched her heart. Madame Peruzzi’s cold 
looms no longer chilled her, and she was no 
longer repelled by that unlovely, unliome- 
lilto life of which memory preserved only the 
brighter parts. Yet nearly five years had 
passed since Felicia had either heard or seen 
any thing of her Italian friends. The day on 
which she had made that confession which 
Alice extorted from her—a confession which 
she found afterwards, to her greatly increased 
horror, to have been made in the very pres¬ 
ence of Angelo, and immediately confirmed 
by him—had been her last day in the Via 
Giugnio. 

Alice, who bore her disappointment mag¬ 
nanimously, if disappointment it was, and who 
felt greatly shocked at the evident and ex¬ 
treme suffering of Felicia, had half entreated, 
half compelled, the poor girl to accompany 
her home. Felicia could scarcely he per¬ 
suaded to see her cousin again; when she 
consented at last, she too had her caprice. 
He whom Alice would no longer wait for, 
must either relinquish Felicia too, or wait the 
full five years for his humbler and less wealthy 
love : perhaps other conditions were added 
which neither of them mentioned—but it was 
thus the cousins had parted. In the mean 
time, Madame Peruzzi died, and when Felicia 
mentioned Angelo at all, she spoke of him as 
a relation whom she should never see again. 
But the five veals were past, and sometimes, 
unawares to herself she started at an unusual 
sound in the house, and trembled and grew 
pale at an unexpected arrival. A possibility, 
however stoutly one may deny it, is still so 
powerful over that unruly imagination which 
is aided and abetted by the heart. 

Tims site went lingering along the road, 
after Mrs. Alice and her handsome husband, 
to the heir of Holmsleigh’s christening, think¬ 
ing, she would have said, of nothing in partic¬ 
ular—of the passage of time, and the slow yet 
rapid progress of life—wonderfully grave and 
philosophic reflections, quite becoming to the 
inauguration of the new generation, as any 
one aware of them would have naturally said. 
But when the christening was over, and there 


was nothing but rejoicing in the house and 
park, where all the villagers, and a little 
crowd of other tenants, were feasted outside, 
and the great people had a grand dinner in 
the evening, Felicia continued wistful and 
contemplative still. The continual arrival of 
the carriages startled her, and kept her un¬ 
easy. Site could not help a lingering idea 
that some one or other of them some day— 
this evening or another—might bring that 
stranger to Holmsleigh, whom she professed 
never to expect. There was no reason in the 
world to think of him-to-night; but the noise 
and commotion and perpetual arrivals startled 
her ; she was uneasy and anxious, and could 
not tell how it was. 

At last the arrivals were over—the dinner 
was over. That moment of repose, which the 
ladies spend alone in the drawing-room— 
blissful moment after the troubles of a grand 
dinner—fell calm and grateful upon Felicia. 
She was past being snubbed by her friend’s 
fine neighbors; she was quite sure of her 
position, if nobody else was; and people 
began to know as much. She sat in her 
usual quiet place, with her usual cheerfulness 
recovered. Another arrival! she was sur¬ 
prised and vexed to find how the sounds of 
these wheels ringing through the evening 
quiet disturbed her composure again. Of 
course, it was somebody invited for the even¬ 
ing; could nobody come or go without a fever 
on her part? She sat doubly still, and busied 
herself all the more with the prose of her 
next neighbor by way of self-punishment, and 
would not look up when the door opened to 
see who entered the room. 

Would not look up for the first moment,— 
then she did look up. The person who en¬ 
tered was a gentleman alone—a soldier—the 
only man in the room, and he certainly had 
not been at dinner. Felicia was much too 
ignorant to know what his uniform was. It 
was not an English red coat; hut she caught 
at the distance the gleam of a medal, the 
familiar Crimean medal, well enough known 
to her, on his breast. He had not been an¬ 
nounced, hut had sent his name to Alice, who 
was quite at the other end of the room. It 
was a very long apartment, stretching across 
the entire side of the house; the door was 
quite at one end, and Alice, as it happened, 
quite at the oilier. Felicia could not hear a 
word her neighbor was saying to her, hut she 
could hear her own heart beat, and she could 
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hear the slightest stir of motion the stranger 
made ; the stranger, brown, bearded, and 
medalled, whom certainly she bad never seen 
before, and did not know. Just then a little 
cry of joy and amazement from Alice struck her 
ear. Looking up, she saw the little mistress 
of the house running past her, with her girlish 
curls dancing about her ears, and her foot as 
light and unrestrained as though no responsi¬ 
bilities of wifehood or motherhood lay on her 
bright little head. Alice’s face was flushed 
with surprise and pleasure, and her eyes fixed 
upon the stronger. Involuntarily, and by an 
impulse she could not restrain, Felicia rose. 
She did not know him! she had never seen 
him before; and yet, when Alice ran to meet 
him, she could not keep her seat. Alice ran 
with both her hands held out. When she 
met the stranger, Felicia bent forward with a 
face like marble. “ Angelo 1 ” It was not 
Angelo; and yet that was It is name. 

When Felicia came to herself she was in 
another room, with only Alice bending over 
her, and somebody behind in the twilight, 
who was not distinguishable save by some 
gleams of reflection, especially one which 
shone over Alice’s bead strangely like the 
medal upon that soldier’s breast. Felicia did 
not answer the tender inquiries of her little 
friend ; she turned towards this undiscornible 
figure and pointed almost imperiouslv—“ Who 
is it?” she cried, and the foolish little kind 
creature by her side kept hold of her hands, 
and kissed her, and wasted a world of caress¬ 
ing words “ to break it to her.” “ Who is 
it?” cried Felicia; and then the stranger 
took matters into his own hands,—for to be 


sure it was Angelo—Angelo himself, five 
years older, a Sardinian soldier, though a 
Tuscan poor gentleman, with a beard and a 
captain’s commission, and her Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty’s Crimean medal upon bis breast. As 
the three stood together in the twilight, or at 
least a minute later, when only two stood to¬ 
gether, and the little mistress of the house 
had returned to her guests, Felicia was able 
to forgive Alice for her anxiety not to startle 
her, and her care in “ breaking ” the news. 

But what had he to do with arms, that 
pacific Florentine? and with the Sardinian 
uniform and foreign wars? “You remember 
how I told you there was nothing to do, 
Felicita,” explained the returned soldier, days 
after, when Alice and her husband listened 
too; “ but men who can do nothing else can 
fight,—it is an idler’s natural profession. 
Every Italian like me has not an English 
cousin ; but time is doing your work, Felicita, 
and some time or other the rulers in our 
country will learn at last to know that men 
who are good for little else are very good for 
soldiers : and that people who may not work 
will fight.” 

Plain politics—not hard to understand) 
and Felicia, perhaps, was less hard to please 
than before, ami found great comfort in that 
Crimean niedai. What natural consequences 
followed this visit to England of Captain 
Angelo Peruzzi it may not he necessary to 
particularize, nor where they went to live, nor 
what kind of menage was their Anglo-Italian 
one; but it was a better ending to Angelo’s 
innocent fortune-hunting than if Alice had 
made him master of Iiolmsleigh, and waited 
for him five years. 
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FROST AND HEBE. 


BT CAROLINE T» HENTZ. 


PART I. 

The toJco of the Lord ^ upon the water*.29: 3. J 

A small boat, -with white Bails spread, danced 
over the waters of the Sound, bearing a single 
passenger. He who stood, with his eyes fixed 
upon the shore he was nearing, was on the ap¬ 
proaching evening to become a bridegroom, and 
conspicuous upon the shore, where his gaze was 
most intent, was the elegant homo of his be¬ 
trothed. He was in the full prime of manhood, 
his hair black ns the raven's wing, and his eyes 
flashed with more brilliant fires than when he" 
had won his first love years ago. 

Elma Eustace was just eighteen, lovely, ac¬ 
complished, and universally admired; and she 
had given her happiness into the keeping of a 
man more than double her age, yet she had 
chosen well. 

“When but a youth ho had married, and in one 
short year had laid his girl-wife in her grave, 
with an infant on her bosom. In the desolation 
which followed, he fled the associations of his 
youth, and in California, among the gold mines, 
grew into manhood. There he amassed a for¬ 
tune, and returned to complete an education 
which had been interrupted by his early marriage. 
With the wonderful energies of his nature, he 
bent himself to the pursuit of knowledge, and 
the fine capacities of his brilliant mind at last 
expanded into healthy action. 

Such powers of intellect vould not remain dor¬ 
mant; and as they found ample food for labor in 
the political field, he plunged into the hottest of 
party strife, and became famous as the most elo¬ 
quent orator of the times. As an M. C.,he was 
thrown among the ton of Washington city; bat 
in vain did maneuvering mamas and aunts 
spread their nets for his—gold ; in vain were the 
graces of sweet sixteen paraded before his eyes. 
Rich, talented and famous, he -still bore unsul¬ 
lied, amongst the dross of politics, the remem¬ 
brance of his buried wife. It was not until he 
mot, during an excursion upon the Sound, with 
the lovely reflex of his own brilliant nature, that 
the proud man's heart again became entangled 
is that passion which more or less gilds the pan¬ 
orama of every one’s life. In three short months 
from tho time of meeting with Elma Eustace, he 
was hastening to their nuptials. 

It was a beautiful, clear sky that shone aboro 
him, and a light breeze bore his light craft stead¬ 
ily along. So absorbed was ho in gazing upon 
the white columns gleaming through the foliage, 
that he did not observe a cloud, scarcely larger 
than a man’s hand, drifting before the wind. It 
was singularly dark, and suddenly it obscured 
the sun. Simultaneously with the motion of his 
eyes, as he lifted them to the heavens, there was 
a fearful peal of thunder—a crash—a gleam of 
ficiy light—and Earl Livingston stood nearly 
Etunncd within his dismasted boat. The mast 
was shivered to atoms, and the burnt and black¬ 
ened sail dragged after the boar, yet for a few 
minutes Mr. Livingston made no motion or 
sound. There was a mighty voice echoing with¬ 
in his eara, and he heard nothing else. Sudden¬ 
ly he gazed up into the bine heavens, as if ex¬ 
pecting to see them open and reveal a vision of 
the “descending angels," but even the cloud had 
disappeared, and he looked upon a serene sky. . 

“Tho voice of the Lord is upon tho waters," 
ho ejaculated, almost reverentially; for the deep 
waters of his slumbering faith were stirred. I 

He set himself to work with the oars, and 
righted his floating craft, but a shadow had come 
orcr his glowing face, “ Was that an omen ?" 
questioned his awe-struck spirit; and away down 
amidst those unstirred depths In his soul a some¬ 
thing seemed to echo, “*Tis tho warning of 
Omnipotence." 

Onward he rowed, and gradually the shadow 
left his face, as ho neared the shore. As he 
sprang upon the beach, and looked back upon 
tho wreck he was drawing to its moorings, it was 
with a light laugh. An echo to his voice startled 
him, and looking up towards a jagged rock 
which rose a few feet from the spot where he 
stood, ho observed a lady seated upon it. It was 
iliss Hamilton, the maiden aunt of Elma, and 
from whom she was to receive her large fortune. 

It was the residence of Miss Hamilton upon 
which so intent a gaze hod been fixed, and it was 
Miss Hamilton that stood in place of mother to 
the orphaned Elma, tho future bride of Mr. Liv¬ 


ingston, yet his acquaintance with her was very 
alight. 

He bad spoken with hqr a few times daring his 
visits to Elma, and he had remarked upon many 
peculiarities in her appearance. She had black 
hair, and very light blue eyes, which glittered 
like new steel, and she never looked one straight 
in the face; her voice was very peculiar, and she 
always went heavily mantled, calling herself an 
invalid. There was a kind of mysterious fasci¬ 
nation about her, which awoke anew as he gazed 
upon her in her rather romantic position. She 
sat erect upon the rock, and her magnificent, un¬ 
manned figure was marked out upon the clear 
background of ibe sky. He face was shaded by 
a veil, but through its gauzy folds he distin¬ 
guished the glitter of those peculiar eyes, which 
were now fixed intently upon him. 

“What has happened to your boat?” she 
asked quietly. 

“Did you not hear that crash of electricity 1” 
he in turn questioned. 

“No. I was absorbed in thought, and may 
not have noticed it." 

“ You surely did hear it, or your senses were 
locked with bars of steel truly," he rejoined, 
thinking what a strange being she was ; and be 
thought she laughed in a low, mocking tone. 

“ Quite ominous," she briefly remarked. 

“What if the bolt were aimed at myself 
alone," he mused, " and reached no other ears!" 
and the shadow came again upon his face. 

“Are you superstitious?” she asked, watching 
him quietly. 

“I have never been," he replied, “and surely 
will not allow this circumstance, strange though 
it seems, to eloud my spirit to-night.” He was 
annoyed at her manner, and continued, with as¬ 
sumed lightness of feeling, “ Bat lam lagging— 
not in love, but in speed—yon must excuse me, 
madam." 

He was moving onward, when she motioned 
him ter stop. u Sit down here by me on tho 
rock, while £ tell yon a story. You will lose 
none of Elma?s smiles, for I left her resting in 
her chamber." 

He could not refuso compliance, and found 
himself seated by this woman, with a feeling to¬ 
wards her very much like superstitious dread. 
He despised himself for entertaining it, and 
turned towards her with serious attention. She 
kept her hands folded in a scarf she wore around 
her throat, and still wore the veil, so that ho only 
saw the indistinct outline of her features. She 
began, in that voice which always sounded to 
him a s if it came through closed teeth : 

“ I am going to relate my own history. It is 
a strange one, a very rare one, and I think it may 
teach you a useful lesson, as you are about tak¬ 
ing an important step in lifo. You smile as if 
you thought it strange for me to dare give advice 
to one like you, yet you are not above the frailties 
of your nature, I have observed. But to my 
story. It is a history in which Elma is deeply 
involved, and may affect you. Though you have 
never inquired into the manner or matter of her 
becoming mine, I will tell you by my own 
choice." 

Earl Livingston’s hands were like marble, and 
the gripe upon his heart-strings tightened, still 
he sat with unmoved countenance. 

“ I was young once," she begun again, with a 
quiet irony, making her words more pointed, 
“nnd perhaps it was because I was ignorant of 
tho world that I loved—np matter who—and why 
ho loved mo I cannot tell, for I was perfectly 
artless then, and bore upon my face a tablet of 
my heart. I loved him, nnd cast ray whole hap¬ 
piness, undoubtingly, in his keeping. Perhaps 
ho was kind, and meant to try mo, when ho 
opened my eyes, after having avowed such sin¬ 
cere love, and informed me that he had been mfi- 
taken ! It was friendship alone.that ho enter¬ 
tained for me." 

Here her manner changed, and her tone lost 
its irony. 

“ Ho lied basely! He loved me as he has loved 
no other. Ho tried me, and I became a demon! 
Ho not start, I will not harm you. I sat beside 
him just as quietly, after that great wrong, as I 
sit beside you now. Do you understand ?" He 
felt like moving away, but said nothing. 

“ Well," she continued, “ this was a mutter 
between ourselves, so it went no further, and 
I smiled and lived to Fee him wed another. She 
was a kind of nonentity, no more fit to male 
with him than the dove is to mate with the eagle. 
I hated her as I hate you. O ! I intended to say 
him, of course," 6he said with a mocking laugh. 
“ They moved away, and I followed secretly. 


changing my name then to Hamilton, witfc that 
something urging me on which must be obeyed. 
Perhaps you may tell me what this something ia, 
which even now urges me to fulfil a destiny.” 
He did not speak, and she went on : 

“ You may mark also, it was this same some¬ 
thing which induced me to pay court to a rich, 
disagreeable old bachelor, whom I nursed through 
an attack of small pox, when all his friends de¬ 
serted him; and I was rewarded by tho fortune 
he left mo, this fortune which tho world now calls 
Elma’s. It was soon after I reached the place 
to which they went, that I beard of his wife giv¬ 
ing birth to an infant girl. Then they told me 
she was dying, and my soul gloated over the 
news—not that I hoped that be would return to 
me. No, no ! that was not the something which 
still arms me for greater work. Ha, hall would 
like to show him how I would receive over¬ 
tures of love. Would you like for mo to show 
yon, Mr. Livingston ?" 

Again there was no answer, and she went on: 

“ They were buried—the mother and child— 
in a quiet churchyard, and when the moonbeams 
lay upon the new moundB, I stole to tho spot 
with awfal speed; I tore up tho earth, fearing I 
was too late (some one bad told me that a scarlet 
spot upon the temple of the infant had not lost 
its color in death); I opened the new clods with 
my bands, unshrinkingly, for that something 
powerfully urged and strengthened me; down, 
down I searched, until I reached the coffin, 
which I opened with an instrument I had brought. 
What is the matter, sir V* 

No answer, and she took up tho story again. 

“I opened the coffin, took out the babe from 
the cold breast of the mother, and it soon grew 
warm upon my bosom. I breathed into its nos¬ 
trils, and it lived l" 

“Fiend! wretch!" cried out the unhappy 
man. “ CnrseB upon your lies—your monstrous 
lies!" 

There was a gripe like a vice upon his arm, 
from which ho coaid not free himself, and ho 
stood face to face with the unveiled woman. She 
had torn from her head a mass of false black 
hair, aod down upon her shoulders flowed tho 
waving flaxen locks upon which his boyhood's 
gaze bad often lingered in admiration. The dis¬ 
guise was off, and the glittering pair of eyes 
looked straight in his. 

“ Earl Livingston!" she cried, in tones whoso 
echo curac like a dream of boyhood to his car, 
“you know me now. You feel the presence of 
her who was once Ellen Mayfield—who is now a 
demon. Who made her so ? Tell me, man, 
nor dare shrink from my presence. 0, may it 
prove as poisonous as tho venom of asps! Well 
may you accuse me of lying—-you whoso life has 
been a foul deception. But 1 have my revenge. 
Ha, ha! You dare not doubt my story. That 
scarlet spot, which never died from out your 
child’s temple, did I not see you mark tho same 
spot upon Elma’s, and did I not 6ay to myself 
then, “Fool that he is, to harbor no suspicion." 

' The fearful groan which burst from the breast 
of Earl Livingston, bore witness to the truth of 
r hat she affirmed. lie spoke not, moved not, but 
sat looking into the face of the terrible woman, 
until even she quailed from the gaze of his atony 
eyes. Not long the demon was quiet within her, 
before it broke forth again. 

“ Ha, ha! was ever wronged woman blest 
with so sweet a revenge 1 ever ono so favored by 
fortune? I called her my niece, and trained 
her to all that was lovely. I heard of the famous 
orator—tho widowed stoic! I knew what was 
fascinating to him. His like would please him; 
and who so like as Elma, his own Hesh and 
blood. I planned the excursion whidi attracted 
this famous orator to my home, then ono so suit¬ 
ed to his luxuriant tastes. I knew the man bet¬ 
ter than lie knows himself—bis tastes. Ha, ha, 
Earl Livingston ! shall Ellen Mayfield dance 
with the M. C. at your nuptials to-night?" 

At last the stony eyes moved, they glared like 
a madman’s, and with the strength of a mad¬ 
man, he tore away from her grasp, and the infu¬ 
riated woman gave a cry of wonder. She 
looked at his hag, which was an hour ago of 
raven biacknofis, and paused in her feast of re¬ 
venge to see that it was as white os the hoar¬ 
frost! Was there no sanation for the revenge 
that gloated over tho agony which had done 
this? She paused only to renew her mocking 
with new triumph 1 

The madman was roused to fury; there was 
the gleam of a blade,a plunge, and Earl Living¬ 
ston bad driven a knife into her bosom. She 
gave a groan, fell back heavily upon the rock. 


and woujd have rolled into me deep waters be¬ 
low, but her murderer drew her back, gazed one 
moment into the'tflosing eyes, heard her gargle 
out the words, “Nobly done! Like yourself!" 
and with fire in his brain, and fire in his heart, 
he sprang into hia boat and pushed off into tho 
Sound. 

Ho did not see, whilst pulling madly at Ilia, 
oars, that the boat was leaking rapidly. Tho 
lightning had mado a wreck of the little bark, 
which was fast filling with water, but the uncon¬ 
scious oarsman pulled ahead. She was finking; 
yet as her gunnels disappeared she was seen by 
those on shore, and Mr. Livingston was pulling 
at the oars when the waters closed above his 
hands. There were swift boats sent out in search, 
but all to no avail—neither boat nor body was 
found upon the waters, over which the mantle of 
night had fallen. 


PART n. 

Tho vole© of tho Lord uhaketh the wilderness —Pa. 29: §. 

A star went out from the political sky, and 
men said that it had set in death, yet it was not 
so. Earl Livingston'fi course was not yet run. 
Though there was madness in his brain, and a 
worse than loathing of life in his heart, when tho 
waters closed over his head, tho instinct of self- 
preservation made him battle with the waves. 
Ho was a powerful man, and easily gained the 
shore, when a less active swimmer would have 
perished. The indistinct light of twilight was 
more favorable to screen him from searching 
eyes than the darkness of night, and it was thus 
that ho escaped unseen. 

Upon the record of his lifo a pall had sudden¬ 
ly fallen, heavier than the clods of the valley. 
Fame and adulation were blanks, love a curse. 
The price of blood was upon his head, and its 
stain upon his soul. What was life to him now, 
that bo should elude the rigors of tho law ? And 
careless of all save the desire to bo free from self, 
and from mankind, be made his way, with all the 
speed possible, towards tho wilds of the West. 
He wore no disguise, and it was not needed. 
Who would have recognized him that had seen 
him only a few hours previous, when there was a 
glow upon his hair like the polish of ebony—now 
it was white 1 The very elixir of glowing life, 
which hod given this gloss to the hairs of his 
head, seemed to have stagnated and turned to 
lava like hardness upon the lines about his face; 
and there was a look in his still-piercing eyo, 
bearing witness to tho anguish which his proud 
spirit was powerless to conceal. 

To the West he fled, with a kind of method in 
his madness which urged him to the fulfilment of 
a strange destiny. Ho became a wild man of 
the woods, with only a rifle and a fleet horse for 
companions. He lived among the rockB and 
caves, sleeping upon a single blanket, wearing 
buckskin, and feeding upon tho game which his 
rifle brought. He shunned tho sight of white 
men, as if there was contagion in the atmosphere 
they breathed. 

Ho wandered, at length, into the Indian re¬ 
gion, and came suddenly upon one of the settle¬ 
ments. He was a most singular object to look 
upon, and tho Indians seemed puzzled to deter¬ 
mine what was his species. His long white hair 
had become intermingled with the moss of un¬ 
shaven beard, which was still as black as his hair 
had been, and from between this contrasting 
background peered those strangely fierce yet 
melancholy eyes. His dress was savage, and his 
skin was burnt, so that it was difficult to distin¬ 
guish its original color. Not a hand was 
raised to harm him, and it was with a kind of 
curious interest that the savages received him in 
their midst. He yielded to their hospitality with 
passive recklessness, yet there was something in 
their kindliness which touche4upon his hardened 
sensibilities, and which determined him to re¬ 
main with them so long as they were peaceably' 
inclined; neither did ho suspect or care for 
treachery. 

It was no deviation from his usual mode of 
life to minglo with them in their Sports or toils, 
yet there came a change much sooner than he 
• had anticipated. He had lost sight of tho days 
of the week, and had allowed Sabbath after Sab¬ 
bath to be polluted. When be had been several 
days in the settlement, ho was startled, upon a 
quiet morning, by the loud and long blowing of 
a horn. He had learned a few of the Indian’s 
phrases, and soon made one of Lkcm comprehend 
that he would like to know why the horn was 
blown in so unusual a manner. He understood 
that it were the Sabbath, wheu there was always 
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services hold, and upon this occasion they ex¬ 
pected a missionary to preach. 

"Converted Indians," muttered the misan¬ 
thrope ; and again there seemed echoes of that 
" voice which is upon tho'waters,” resounding in 
tunes of warning within his soul. “ Lost that I 
am, shall savages teach me to honor the Chris¬ 
tian’s Sabhath f” 

He followed the throng, which soon crowded 
the limits of tho rude shelter, under which 
benches had been constructed; but the man of 
tho woods was more accustomed to nature’s 
furniture, and choso an old stump for a 
seat, which was near the platform or pnlpit. He 
Was unconscious that, by tho force of habit, 
ho held his ride and leaned upon it for support- 
He felt some one touch his arm, and looked 
around towards a man dressed in the garb of an 
American citizen. Thinking, probably, that Mr- 
Livingston was a savage, he addressed him 
through an Indian interpreter. 

“ My good friend, this is rather an uncivilized 
companion for enlightened Indians to bear upon 
tho Sabbath,” and he pointed to the rifle. 

Earl Livingston was abashed, as he had sel¬ 
dom been, and bo looked full iDto tho stranger’s 
face, whom ho supposed was the missionary. 

“ Well may you pistako me for a savage. A 
worse than barbarian I am, most truly,” be said : 

The missionary scrutinized tho peculiar figure 
before him very keenly, yet silently, and even after 
he had taken his plnce upon the platform, Earl 
saw that his eyes wandered towards tho spot 
where ho was. The rifle was placed out of sight, 
and soon tho attention of tho owner was fixed 
most iorcibiy upon the discourse, which was a 
thrilling call—a voice from the Almighty—and 
tho light reflected from divine source shone upon 
tho pale face of the disciple. Sir. Livingston lis¬ 
tened as ho had never before to language from 
the sacred desk, with his fixed gaze upon that 
polo, inspired countenance, when suddenly his 
rapt attention was distracted by a movement in 
the crowd. At tho same moment in which the 
missionary sank upon the scat, nearly exhausted, 
tiicro was an Indian who seized his knees and 
knelt beside him, with his faco upturned, and a 
calm like clear sunset upon the ocean seemed to 
have settled upon it. He gesticulated, pointed 
upwards, then looked upwards, and began to cry 
aloud in tones of jubilee—the joy unspeakable 
making eloquent his untutored lips. The poor 
savage had been groaning in secret over since the 
words of salvation were opened to his ears; 
he had been trying to seize upon the Great Truth, 
and to day the light streamed into his heart, and 
filled it full to overflowing. The Holy Spirit 
was in the Indian's heart. Earl saw it and felt 
it in such power that ho was nearly stunned. In 
what thick darkness his own crime-laden spirit 
groped, and yet what glorious beams were 
shining 1 

Ho rushed out from tho place, with memory, 
like an awakened fiend, lashing his soul; and he 
paused not nntil within tho denso undergrowth 
of wood he found a hiding-place. There ho 
throw himself down, and lay moro liko a dead 
than a living man, through the longhorns of that 
day. Night came on, and still ho was lying mo¬ 
tionless, when a voice closo beside him startled 
him from his trance. 

" Will you help me kindle a fire by yonder 
rock 1” the voice asked. 

Earl was amazed at the request, which came 
from the missionary, who expressed no surpriso 
at finding' him in that condition. He arose, and 
without a word assisted in kindling a bright 
blaze, by which the missionary seated himself, 
and then said: 

" Take a seat. My name is Weston—jours is 
Livingston." Earl uttered a slight cry, but tho 
rther continued, quietly, " I read it upon yonr 
rifle, which you left by tho platform, and I know 
a little more about yon. Yon arc convicted, per¬ 
haps suffering under tho weight of crime, and 
perhaps I can help you to lay aside that burden. 
We shall see.” 

Mr. Livingston was completely magnetized 
by tho stranger’s manner—it was so quietly com¬ 
manding, yet so kind, that it was irresistible. 
Though a misanthropic hatred of human kind 
had darkened in bin heart, he did not hesitate to 
pat full trust in the man whose hcavcn-dedicatcd 
spirit was indelibly stamped upon his 6erene 
countenance. A few more words from Mr. Wes¬ 
ton, and tho Ups and heart of Earl were opened. 
Unhesitatingly, and with a rush of passionate 
words, he told the whole of his dark story, 
Onco or twice the quiet manner of the listener 
gave way to wonderful agitation, and slight, sup¬ 


pressed exclamations escaped him, yet it was'ail 
unheeded by the narrator. Like a torrent, the 
recital flowed on to its close. 

When he paused, Mr. Weston arose, calmly 
took him by tho hand and said: “You are fever¬ 
ish, my friend, let us retire, and come again, when 
I have much to say to you." 

Liko au anodyne the words and manner seem¬ 
ed to quell the tumult within the bosom of Mr. 
Livingston, who submitted then and afterwards, 
unshrinkingly, to tho guidance of Mr. Weston. 

They came again to the spot, at night, and 
more often Mr. Weston was the speakor, whilst 
Mr. Livingston drank in his counsel with a thirsty 
soul. His soul needed sadly tho nourishment 
which poured into it in healthy, peace-bringing 
streams—and there, by the wild blaze of the fire¬ 
light, at the dead of night, a shout went op from 
his lips which ascended to the throne of God— 
where angels took up tho song, crying, " Glory, 
glory 1 for tho lost sheep is found.” 

PART III. 

Tho Lord will give strength unto hie people.—F b. 20: 11. 

The year was drawing to a close, and Mr. 
Weston would soon return to the annual confer¬ 
ence. Ho journeyed to tho East, for the purpose 
of sojourning a rhort timo at ono of his homes 
in New York. Earl Livingston followed that 
voice, which led him back to tho scenes he had 
fled, and hcaccompanied his friend and Christian 
traveller on his journey. Justice had a portion 
. to award him, and he did not shrink from tho 
trial—with a new strength within him, better, far 
better than tho tnnscle which had borne him 
through tho waters. A most charming travel¬ 
ling companion he found Mr. Weston, to whom 
ho was bound by no common ties; yot a mystery 
still clung to him, and often he seemed about to 
make some fearful revelation, so it appeared to 
the disordered fancy of Mr. Livingston. Yet, 
without change or accident, they reached Now 
York city. Upon the register at the hotel, Earl 
Livingston inscribed his name in full—a name 
not unknown, or unconnected with thrilling in¬ 
terest—yet no officer arrested him, and the cry of 
mnrdcr was not ringing about his ears. 

One night he sat alone in his apartment, with 
his head bent npon his clasped hands, and tho 
tide of reflection boro his mind irresistibly to¬ 
wards his lost Elma, his poor child, banished 
from his heart like an unholy thing. Where was 
she ? Perhaps the prey to some fortune-hnnter, 
or her fate might bo worse, deserted as sbo was 
by her natural protector and guardian; and into 
whose care had she fallen ! There was no spirit 
to bear him answer, and he groaned aloud. Ho 
knelt, and a prayer of fearful supplication as¬ 
cended to Heaven. God gave him strength, and 
when he arose and again thought of Elma, it was 
with the purpose of seeking her out and giving 
her tho sacred protection of a father’s name and 
presence—provided that name was unbranded 
with tho stigma of murder. Better that he should 
never find her, than that she should live to blush 
for her parentage. 

Or tho following afternoon Mr. Weston drove 
out tc Jrecnwood, and asked his friend to ac¬ 
company him, that by tho way they might talk 
of their future. 

“ You soon depart,” exclaimed Livingston, as 
they reached the cemetery and were alighting, 
“whilst I am waiting for tho dccrco of the Al¬ 
mighty. If I am to receive the just punishment 
for my sin, I bow in Christian submission, but—” 
Tho name of Elma was trembling upon his 
tongue, hut they had reached the palaces of the 
dead, and Weston’s attention seemed entirely di¬ 
verted. From magnificent structures they wan¬ 
dered onwards until Weston pansed beside a 
small inclosurc, which contained two slabs. 
Upon the nearf it he read tho name, “Myra 
Weston.” 

“ My wife,” exclaimed Mr. Weston. “ I bur¬ 
ied her many years since.” 

He said no more, but leaned over the marble, 
and Livingston, in delicacy lor his feolings, 
moved towards tho other slab, and suddenly 
cried out, with his eyes fixed upon the inscription 
with terrible fixedness. He read, “ Ellen Slay- 
field, aged 36’’—no other word or sign was upon 
the marble, bnt this was enough to make the 
blood stagnate in the veins of Earl Livingston. 
When ho at lost looked up, and displayed his 
face of anguish to tho gaze of Weston, in pity 
for such suffering, Mr. Weston allowed tho feel¬ 
ings he had so long suppressed to burst forth. 
He seized the hand of Livingston, pressed it 
convulsively, exclaiming: 


“Throw off tho weight,feilow-soldier 1 Shout 
aloud for joy! Sing praises to him who with¬ 
held yonr madman-hand from murder I Ellen 
Mayfield did not die by your hand—” 

Ho did not shout or sing praises, for tho long 
tried spirit had borne too mneh. Ho sank upon 
an iron seat—thoughts of Elma, such thoughts 
as ho dreamed wore forevor dead, came rushing 
bnck in torrents, and his soul grovelled in humil¬ 
iating anguish. 

" Can you not bear tho sudden calm of a groat 
peace, whoso billows have been so fiorco t" asked 
Mr. Weston. 

The voice brought calmness, as it always did, 
and very soon Livingston was, in his tarn, lis¬ 
tening to a stranger story than he had narrated 
by tho western camp-firo. 

“Iwas living in this city,” began Weston, 
” when I first met with Ellon Mayfield—then 
Miss Hamilton. She was introduced to my wife, 
for whom she seemed to conceive a great liking, 
and as I admired tho young lady, and sho was 
boarding, we invited her to visit ns during her 
stay. Sho said sho was travelling, to find some 
means in which she could best use her great for¬ 
tune. She was most winning, most seductive in 
her manners, and completely won tho heart of 
my gentle Myra. Soon after tho birth of a son, 
Myra sickened and died. I havo sometimes 
feared since—Heaven forgive mo, if it bo unjust, 
—that she, this vile fiend who nursed her so ten¬ 
derly, mingled poison in her food. Before sho 
died, she requested of me that her first-born, a 
little, delicate girl scarcely more than a year 
older than the little infant, who died also, should 
bo given to Miss Hamilton. I had no sisters or 
friends to whom I could have left this sacred 
charge, and so I yielded to tho wishes of my dy¬ 
ing wi/c. She was induced, through the wiles of 
this woman, to make the request; I now seo 
plainly, then I was as blind as she. 

"I gave up my little ono—my only child. 
Had I known to whom, and for what! 0, heav¬ 
ens—’’ Mrs. Weston paused, while great drops 
of sweat stood out upon the brow of Livingston. 

“ Go on ! Go on 1” said Earl, almost fiercely. 

“ I left the city, took a long farewell of my 
child, determined to forget that I was a father. 
For a time life was worse than a blank, and I 
remember it as a fevered dream, from which I 
awoke to bccorao a missionary. Before I left for 
the West, I heard of my child, though sho was 
raised in ignoranco of her parentage, was tanght 
to believe that she was the nioco of Miss Hamil¬ 
ton, aud that her parents were dead. Sho bore 
their name, of courso. My wife had called her 
Elma—’’ Again Mr. Livingston uttered an ex¬ 
clamation ; but cried, “ Go OB 1. Go on!” 

“I passed many lmppy years in my glorious 
work, strangely blinded to tho greatwrong I was 
committing in allowing my child to live iu tho 
midst of deception. I suddenly awoke to my 
error, felt that God had entrusted to me the 
keeping and training of an immortal soul, and I 
determined to return to fulfil my duty, if I was 
compelled to take from her the most brilliant of 
worldly prospects. I returned to this city at the 
time when tho newspapers wero laden with ru¬ 
mors of tho death of Mr. Livingston—tho ora¬ 
tor, the bridegroom-elect! Thero was no mention 
of the murder in connection with your namo. I 
hurried to the homo of Miss 'Hamilton, found 
her terribly altered and confined to a dark room, 
suffering, she said, from a pain in her side. It 
was most probably the effects of your wound. 
Strange woman that sho was, she took a pride, I 
suppose, in concealing ail . the circumstances of 
your meeting npon tho rock, and to my know¬ 
ledge she never repeated them to mortal ears. 
Sho received mo kindly, told mo of Elmn’s en¬ 
gagement to yourself, and said that Elma would 
never recover from the effects of that shock—sho 
believed, of course, that yon were drowned, in 
consequence of the lightning striking and de¬ 
stroying your boat. Sho offered no opposition 
to my re claiming Elma. I was greatly sur¬ 
prised that she did not, yet it was not long 
that I was ignorant of tho cause. That night I 
made myself known to my poor broken flower, 
and took her like a child to my bosom, where 
she clung passionately. She was much weaned 
from Miss Hamilton, and made no objections to 
any plan of mine, save tho ono in which sho was 
to be left by me. I was to tako her with me on 
tho following day, bnt 1 had another and vety 
unexpected charge to take with me. 

“The morning came, but Miss Hamilton was 
missing, and very soon we found her dead body 
on the beach, where the waves had washed it 
ashore, just beneath the rock where she sat and 


talked with you. Upon her desk I found a note 
addressed to myself, containing these words ’’ 
(he took a small paper from his pocket and read 
aloud): 

“ The one womanly spot in my heart is laid 
Waste when your child leaves me—its one virtue 
dies. Let me dio with it! I dare not request 
that she never know mo better—bat what boots 
it, when I am sleeping beneath the waves I To vo? 
I have ono request to make of yon. If my body 
bo found, let it receive Christian burial away 
from these places, where the name of Miss Ham¬ 
ilton is upon every tongue, and place upon tho 
slab the name of Ellen Mayfield. 

“ I was inexpressibly shocked at theso occur¬ 
rences, and Elina’s young spirit seemed to grow 
chill with horror. I did not show h.er the note, 
hut afterwards told her of the namo I was to 
place over the grave of tho lost woman. The 
dread mystery was yet to bo solved- I laid her 
beside my dead wife, because, as yet, I had no 
reason to feel that sho contaminated the spot in 
her long sleep; however, may her bones rest 
quietly—they cannot harm tho spirit of Myra.” 

Weston paused, and Livingston ejaculated, 
impatiently, “And Elma—’’ 

“ I left her with a dear sister in Christ, who has 
proved indeed a second mother to her. She is 
an heiress, as Miss Hamilton left mostof her for¬ 
tune to her. The part which sho gave to my dis¬ 
posal, I turned over to the missionary cause. I 
returned to my labors—soon after met with you, 
and was attracted iorcibiy towards you by some 
singular power; then, at tho sight of your 
name, a thrill of feeling nearly overpowered me. 
I conjectured immediately that there was some 
fearful mystery in tho case, and gained yonr con¬ 
fidence. Again I was thrilled to tho heart’s core 
to find how tho band of God had sent me to un¬ 
ravel the thread oi deception which had robtal 
you of my child’s presence. 1 alone could do it. 
Then I understood, also, why Miss Hamilton bad 
chosen Elma for the tool of her revenge. There 
was a scarlet spat npon her left temple, which mast 
have nearly resembled that one npon your child. 
They were born also in the samo year; and 
Elma was too young to bear with her any re¬ 
membrances of her parents. Every circumstance 
favored the schemes of a brain steeped in treach¬ 
ery, aud her revenge wasroostdi&bolical. I wept 
to think that tho pare cars of my daughter must 
be sullied by the tale, yet to clear the mystery of 
your absence, I was compelled to tell her all. 
Shairas borne up nobly.” 

“Elma, Elma!” cried Livingston, in thrilling 
tones. He could repeat no other word. 

“ She is yonrs, brother.” The pale face of 
Mr. Weston glowed with emotion, and his eyes 
were dim with tears. 

“ I am a wreck 1” echoed tho unsteady voice 
of Livingston. “Look at the lines npon my 
faco, the frost npon my hair 1” 

“A soft hand, os it posses over tho lines, will 
smooth them, and tho roses or Hcbo will bloom 
more beautifully, though touched by tho frost.” 

“You'are enthusiastic, roy moro than friend, 
hut can I hope for the same iu her 1 Will sho not 
Blirink from the dangers of the life I havo chosen!" 

" Try her!” again responded the other. "She 
is perfectly unbiased, and by her choice yon 
must abide.” 

Weston spoke in tho old accent of command, 
and he motioned in tho same way for his friend 
to join him in thanksgiving to God, whom they 
remembered in this hour of overwhelming reve¬ 
lation. — 

An hour later a tall form moved back and 
forth across tho soft carpet, which yielded no 
echo to the footsteps, and tho brilliant light from 
an astral lamp fell like moonbeams upon tho sil¬ 
very locks of Ear! Livingston. A white robed 
figure glided in, and when he turned, in his rest¬ 
less promenade, it was closo beside him. Elma 
was looking up into his face, with her hands 
clasped unconsciously across her bosom, and there 
was no mistaking the beautiful, tearful tight of 
her eyes, which gleamed like starbeams through 
a veil of mist. Wreck as he had called himself, 
with deep scars upon his heart, and with the em¬ 
blem of decay iu his hair—laggard bridegroom 
that ho was, sho received him, with teats of such 
pure joy and gratitude, they were borno on an¬ 
gels’ wings as incense to heaven. 

To the western wilderness, amongst the huts 
of the Indiads, or more often in the still ruder 
cabin of the hunter, Elma follows her zealous 
husband ; not alone as a beautiful Hebe, sprink¬ 
ling roses upon tho hoar-frost of the heart, betas 
a Christian -woman, administering to fevered 
bodies and fevered souls, and dropping kind 
words, better than pearls, along tho path in which 
she follows her husband, the Indian Missionary. 
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»me wav, i ciucrait, us my uciicx yuu jmow where - 

Pettier*!t.—Pity you should lose sight of so apt a pupil; but you ,_ W ' 
>et meet him, if the old father-in-law that can't be should prosecute 
iw'gamy. “t 

Lord B —You confounded old thorn of the law- 

(Enter Lady Charlotte Orby.) Lady C.—You sent for me, ntrW, 
Lord B.—Yes, my darling: Petticraft will explain. 3 

Pettienift.—It appears by your aunt’s will, my lady, that your ladrsh' 
is entitled to the sunt of i60,000, on attaining the age of one and twent ? 
which age, it appears by the parish register, your ladyship hath reach ( 
Mr. Gro\e hath laid himself under legal tie to place in the hands of xm 
ladyship s latner the sum of £60,000, to be my lord's property, save 
except the interest thereof, to be paid to your ladyship’s husband that' 
to lie Your ladyship is therefore desired to place your £50,000 atV 
lord-hip’- disposal; for the payment of the interest on both sums onto 
land-. thereunto fully competent, bemg saddled and charged—imiySz? 

thermore- “ st " 

Lady C.—Pray, sir, when dues Mr. Gove pay down his £50,000 ? 
Peiticraft.—The day after the marriage, my lady. 

Lady C —Mr. Grov e is a prudent mien ; but as for the money, my 
papa will have quite trouble enough with Mr. Grove’s, without (w! 
charged and saddled, as you call it. with mine. “*> 

, Pettienift.—Mr. Grove is a nne voung man, my ladv, but we don’t in,„ 

GEXEV1EVK ; OR, THE HEIRESS. what turn he may take. ' 

a comedy L'uly C —lie will never turn my monev out of my pocket, sir. fw 

A.r;...g.4 fro.., au Old E.. S 1I.H Novel by HarrlrOe F„„,l,. R Rr n .t: > M U-c UK-now. Mr. Petticralt ; ladies have so much to think of *«, ^ 

_ K occasions. [Ent ] 

Kaicn ! c . o-:mc to vtor Oin^-css by |[iK,u.rrK Hus in tin? Cork's Office Pctticraft.—So delightfully cool ! 

u. ti.e.n-. ciO'uri withe l lor the in=:ict of c muibia. .ml nubh-hed Lord B—Cool! cool te—damnation! Are v ou sure we have old Grr., 

Ill the '-.--ril la-... oi the aethwrc--. ft, - uiu OtOVC 

cn \it vctls. l’ettieraft.—Must come down the (lav after the wedding. 

"tTv Hi, Lord 1!.—Then, by all that’s devilish, she shall he married to-nitrhff 

tin x!h “ . , “ lru . r: v .'t tr ‘ C Lll?h ' h tkr --' lu,m l’ettaralt—The ffitsc- is urgent enough. ’ 

Lord lJinh tie r c . v 1 ' f" t*\ r )' Lotd i!—And plain enough ; £60,000, or ruin. [Exit.] 

l’etticrait”.7.7.'.. Vn’-ta, ,r,j7 *' lVtticraft -All things have their Uses, and great men’s vices are very 

.::::.>;„«,«t..ui,nvgentleman ^a~^r rcwmes ° ,ieot auotht ' rsort ’ Wb0Wil1 

. M irlifiw v t |, , * . ^ Ik (it* iior in, i litiitx ( i . 

] I,*«it]J( Iv * ' ii*' i'll \ -LsIfi!:r 1 r • 15 I—Wbl cuiuc tu I-onduiG Mr. Decastro. 

Alin d .... . . ’ Wcum-irsii, * ‘ '” 1 ’ . Ml l!- Ihca-tio—I’d lather be welcomed out of it! What Winds 

l:]agmg.!«, k . . a >mtr"l,i ’ h.i> a -.me mail in I-ndiui ' 

«.< hew.\c oc ilouia: Mr- ,1 Dc C.estro : Lidv'e haijottc Oil ,v : Julia . J vt'jontt—L‘l, H ,k alto the msiine. 

I.n, v ' - -Mi. 1. lki.Lstro.—So it seems. Mv Bedlamite has had ft lucid interval 

> t .. 1 -Li!., an of Mi Ik C i-tr,'. h„u-e in London Lmt di-Cu, ,i,l '-'’V tl,r " l -, h 1,it ' il lar ^ !»<-’ E'u,; too little moncC 

l/n —Well. I'm sure then- ,ac « i- -u<1. a vourm lad) as mv mis- . L ",t'l-'ii'X'™- « r S» l « ‘ h f >ovv, where is that 

.:."! linn is u<>t a moraine' that I am not dnv, u to mv wit-' end ‘ o-., ,, . ,, ,, , , ,, . , 

Lu.m.u t-.t «..ig, and bra, clets -h, lo-,- oerv ,-v. ning . and here s such a M B D ,Too ,7 ' * ‘m ‘ m &nnCl 

vtof suiunp ..pie about, that!. I a-k them ur -o evil, haw thev 7V. w " 7 , • 7 >Li> there, for U lie crosses my path, my 

s-n-mha tin:,:.. mercy, w].ata_o„ u on il. v Ucci.-a- it Id acd'-d ■ ' , v . lfI “ llk F .umint.uu e bo my favorite, Alfred, 

tie-mot p„kit.u mv-maket' v Keep a ( , ri) , iir!lI tnumph. eh ' 

, Ent, i .loini .datiiers,. dolm-Aha! I.n, v. mv bud -f count rv inn-,- e ‘ t ' 1, ‘-’r ^vn-w G-nevieve-Wlmt's that, uncle? If I could not 

, • ncc. hoiv ate voti develotiiue' in this n’t• .it hot-house • L-m- .,11 v„ur “ . „' 1 • hc triumph would have been on the wrong bide. I 

t-imliim-. and, vi..u:dil:g into utll-ldovvu. tad. d. -t..i itaf ladv Oiuid'ch' '''itr'c-'li" f ,, . ... ... 

I.n, v —, »li l;;,|. jjr Mathers' Im-o-Ii, 1 ' ' Ir *’ ‘'c, ,i-tro —An. v ,,u voung mischief, v, ill vou neve-r leave off set- 

-tolut -Whv. ... l.K.k pli'.'i-i'd " ‘ ' t,1! - , ' 1 *' , "' It ‘ II *’ 

i-.c, - its about tile hist imic 1 ve looked ,.Ica-. d -i u , c 1 l ft home /,’m-v levy - ii-not I. unde, ’tis my money that drives the men mad. 
tVn. * Il I vuie nd ol tlmt, I run alter them il J would, Jor dt-uce a one 

dohn-What, not pleased ,n t!,i- tincutv. in -v h a tine house, with ^^ "‘ ur 

sic li line ia,ties and n'ciitferncu. mid tine-cl\ant-' ‘ £ 'e<a«tro.—M cli. \ou ungratetul pus.-, wliat do your sex want 

I.ucv -ifervant-. indeed ! ’lh,.,e’. not a servant in tin- h„i:-e lmt mv - W, | h Ult , , ,° , "'- V * . . 

- i l here - the cook, he’- an e; then there - mv L„id Budcnicn- - J!" n T" -?? 1 ' ! m,1 1 J , tl l ,1, ‘;- atlon tal ? Ie 

valet, and mvh.dv’- ,r tHUe T , W.o. and Mr Lee.c-tro's o,cn man. ami e l' v i’ f i" 1 ’ " ‘ tl,c ‘ H’Ho'v fever on board, and 

Mr-. UeciLstro- own woman: and i.oi rid little 1„ a-, like monk,\- at a vtlpD-^-tr '' J1 , k r \ thut K ' , 

-how. titters and ]urcs.; and >n,li a l„,s t ,,t i.i.iting Moim.-eei- and . J ; £ >< v.istr,,.—Ari,l.„md,tnt yen to he very graeful tliat.thesc mor.- 
M.v atn-elks ! -tersot theahvs S ot fa-hion single vou out as a morsel delicate enough fur 

•hd.n -Whv. you must have it.own,juite auomplish-d. with such <- Ul J- ,i ^ I ! l, ?-7t'^ TUt i® i ' 

utiuwtve.—jw la*re. LncJe Crab, ^vht-n I um foolish enough to take a 
Lucy.—I want none of their *v • uniulUhnivni* ; ihev know mv mind "ill knight, I will at k\a>t l>o wise enough to waste no 

a’.Kiut their wav. well enou'di ’ ' hrmns in choosing, lmt -et myself tip aisa lottcrj-, and pass quietly into the 

. J,,lin Lhev know you’ve an Entrlid, tongue in vour head, which 'V'" ^ 

nop not -, ...mat ..11 del.iliuie,! ia l,,,nd„n air. lor v,meliatter like a wren. .,11 ,o’ inn At ‘' am , 1 to U ‘ troubk ‘ d Wlth - vou and >' oar 

utv I tell vou what. Mr Mathers, - 11 cli goings on a~ are in this * fn.n,...;!.!-,''"v-" rv5"\i tvi 

house would nuke anvlvodv chatti r i: it didn't turn'em to stone t'cnev uac— 'cr\ like, uncle, when a woman can have everv thing 

John. Iudiant£i dos-oin'of rustic mimcciice. relieve vour tender Imsom ’ll , t,y ’ “ " Mia ‘ to unattainable whim : mine is, a 

oi tin- nvviul weight. ‘ husband that won t care lor my wealth. 

ku< -. v -—A!i ! vou may laugh, but if Mi— de Boma and I don’t get lack ,iu ' idt ’“ I a - s 111 uch - sVnd do you expect to find 

to ihc country soon_ -ucli a prodigy 

John—M's, de Iloma and yon ! s,'ti--.our united charms have he- £ 'enp leiv.—IVrlMp-. (Aside i. But he don’t caie for me either, 

witched the j>cujjj!e ! * ~ l etticrart I have called a meeting of your brother's creditors at mv 

Liny.—Oh ! very well-ir! hut I can tell vou 1 hadn’t lu-en In-re-i week ro ' mi -' , nt ° ehx k. I -hall expect you there, sir. so soon as vou have 
bomre Mr. Frederick and Lord Bu.lemcn both -aid 1 w.l- a -'reat dcld ^ ^ (Exit). 

t,,o pietty to bcarivVxMlv’s servant* " [Enter Mr. .1, Deca.-tro and Allrcdj. Mr. J. Dccastro.—Mv dear brotlitr 

doll!! — I ne dev il thev did ! Ila " te ! ’ K 

Lucy.—<di. vou can listen now! lmt I’ve,1, mo Mr. B. Decastro—I hope you may continue to think so. Alfred, mv 

John—Now. my dear Lucy, ju-t tell me h„w tiu-c imp.trted the di-o, ViV'T V h la -'i»k' the hero, I hear. 

. * AJircu. but Jvuny ,<u.s I only spoilt the romitnee 

Lucy —Not a word. ^f r * decastro.—,^h t * does? Ami I dare bay )ou believe her. 

-John..—How you In^re It! *encvie\e (alarmedi.**^Alfred, come here this nioinent t and help me 

Lucy.—lie quid. Ne Wl Mi^ de Koina U d.M.l in love with Mr Mned u ”!? ,,nic ' k * l V, 

John—U ith my phil.s^pher ' What puts tbat into vour head •' ‘ v I,' } CCiLstro — ( ' !t - brother Bat. I’m a beggar! 

Lucy —Mir* like* the library better than the ball-room. And then Mil r b. iJe^Lvtro A betrgar, you frwjl, with avear. This come* 

had a new biaceletlauly. and one niffht after 1M undre^-d her I heard y«« r nniMiuenidcs, vour card-parties, feasting the devil’s 

her sighing that I thought she (lenten too nj'ab MJpr>er; I ran in to cinc * r ;, am ^dippers, and tickling their ears with concerts, for 

a>k, and there Mjo %va- siirhin^ over tbat bratviet. Well Mie tr-ivi* it -i 5 in *^ , ^ nora Niuallmi. and Signor Bellowti must be paidaguineaa note. 
Miap quick-- ’ tul1 make empty pockets, brother John ; and if you don’t belie\e 

John.—And then -he save you a snap, fur coming when von were not Iru ‘ , T I>ll J - r ,)Ur n1 )’ °' v n* Vou must go out of London, 

wanted. ' • ^ 1101 J- Lcca>tro—Out of London ! Where can I go ? 

Luc\. That she did ; but I do love a bit of romance. m> I found a \r r ?* —Vo tlic country ; to the old family castle. 

chance on** day to open that spring, and there was her coudn Vlfred’is ' lr * J • Ueca&tro—I shall never be able to live in such a bic place I 
hair! o/uMii auiau h cannot go there, 

John. Ah ! pride mu^t have a fall. What else ? ^ 011 there if I csirn’ you on a pitchfork. Say 

. Lucy.—Oh! jou’ve heard about this la.*d scrape of Air Frederic—histrv- an<i ^ n break your bones to save your soul and l>odv from ever- 

mg to run away with my mistress, and shooting ;l t hi.- l,rothcr h,r intA- la ^ ,OS I d ?? ru '. tMm - , 

iering, ioucau t think how much my nerve-, have suffered. • . ^ ecas, ^ro.---Oh, brother Bivt. when all's paid, we may run naked 

don° ** WcU !oVt:rs in ^ n ‘ ^ Mr B.XSlo^II.Xi up'your heati, vou dunce, and tell me what’s the 

JtSg * d *"' !0 ” - "“S - « Sr. C Dcsistro.—A 

my swt ‘ tt ,K)u< l uet of London refinement, spare me or I vll' ?’ million! Ha. ha, ha 1 

. hall bunt in \ou arms to prove my sensibilitv. ’ ;[ r ’ ^ fcas ^ ro -— Tk mliuman to laugh at my miseries. 

P ° ut 01 In - V wa . v - ttfl me what brought vou to London ..It , D f® lst !;0-~'Lh<*re's nothing to tic laughed at hut your arithmetic: 

nn r f - f Iy n ! : 5 slcr - iIr Bartholomew Decastro, called b'v his relations t °l a ,l' , U lc ! ad enou ? h without that. However, we may save 

Old Crab, from the verjuice of truth with which he something in the North. 

hrin 6 *- 10 Lon f <io J? ,0 the constables oflf his fashionable brother -Te rro 3 !' J D ^^ tra_ : Im P ossi hle ! The verj- farm vou rent from me must 

brings me out of pi ty to vour feelings. Next Miss Julia ha. w h 2 i e° • my creditors will have all. 

. ■ 3 ’ IUl,a ha -' lost h ° r ,0 - B- Decastro.--If the farm must be sold, I’ll buy it; and if your cn- 

jp Mt*rc\ . If Mr George Grove dead ? ditnrs come there. I 11 break their bones. 

‘ lmt 1 , tho heart of iir * George Grove s father!^ dead to the ^ G f ncviGVC -^^ I # H help you. Uncle Eat; so cheer up, Uncle John. 
.. ■ nobody knows where! WOU . ld a Christian deed to take some of mine 

own business 

f-e»»', r;.. ”■*— “ r - -V “■* I,J«nKSfiSSS: 

tteili, >». a-. JIW** likeTScT 1 ™ ! ' ,hint th '“ — 5 f “”' s «“ **« *““* 

-hoollnl)^! Cu t m :r an(1 P«tticraft.) D,r,l B. naugh1n" , ) _I 0 , ra j M , r ’ B - pecastro—And you migiit think they had better be considering 

'"S2 t % , ° ■ Ul he ^ lD PIaCtlCe ' f ° r 1 Ji r f B-Bocnstro-So am 1. Now! John, do you know anything of your 

^ no. They say he has gone abroad. Poor boy, 

Petticnft -TvAt r, ° ,te ’ ^ ^ l \"cy for Jenny’s l,eauty since hc was a bov 7 since be has 

somewim remark- i - '''"r !ordsh, P' s talent for managing the fair sex « rFUtcr M? ^ s ? I P ethin S stronger than a fancy for her money. 

’ markaUf twenty thousand to the old [Lntcr Mr». Dvco^tro.] I let her come to town with you because a wo- 

prettv wife° U Ut ■' ear ' ton tL ^' and ugly Captain with t^ willin- shc liululd k-lm ^ kj 0 ^ ^J 500 ’ V 1 to 

I>ord Tf riK > i . i >ulcj ; tarn an honest man from a knave. She ha» 

injured-1 y ° Ur ,Uck had not Ied the toke^of’yo,"' 3 ‘ V ° U d ° n ‘ 860 Ljnd ° n ’ tU1 >' oa ' ve a hnsW <0 

amliition'to tbfcbeart °f Mr Grover, Jr., with the laudable ho^se ■\fv C: ll trf> '7'^' hat , ls tb e matter, now ’ You never come into mf 

g,”d C-trdn« U> a !*«■■ Asfor the son. he’s not twenty : M^ Bn thou t disturbing my fa.niJy. 

lVtticraft —'ilji- wav lic h bould go : minds papa and mamma, farnih- 0 ' ° ~ M ‘ lcn the hou ^‘ IS on f,re - ’ tis timc to (listurb tb ° 

>. Kr vd in ^ ' ^B^tro-Houseonfirel M*hat do vou mean. sir> 

,■ (.It ,t I )lllt i lim iu theriiilit w.-vv for a lad „f-niiit 1 ,/ !' , | J <’^ro—Mean. .Madam » That you’ve made the house too 

i ■ not to hold you. and mu-t turn out. 
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Mis- Deeastro.—Turn out! 

ized being to attend to vour business, and turn that great bear oat of the 

h< 3fc]'j. Decas&o.—My love, can you find an honest man who will take 

much trouble for nothing • , , . ^ 

Mre“rWstro -I would rather pay and be cheated- He never cornea 

herebutl^ts my teeth on edge. "I& the old story, this nonsense 
about tandngout; but 1 have told you again and again timt, « for tear- 
ing London, neither you nor he need expect me to metamorpooee myself 

“bistro. —My love, who can suppose it possible so to transform 

the most elegant woman in London ? .. , . 

Mr*. Deeastro.—Thank you, my dear. And now have the goodness to 
come With me, sad talk over a grand/** for next week. 

Mr. J. Deeastro (aside.)—A grand fte l There s a whirlwind for brother 

Genevieve._^VhaTwill Unde Crab say now, Alfred; and how do you 

think he will manage your mother, with a grand/item her head? 

Alfred.—Truly, Jenny, there will be a great jawing of the elements, so 
let me take the present calm, to t.i»«ilg you for your, kindness to my father. 
Genevieve.—It was not done to please you. 

Alfred.—London was not made to please yon, yet yon are nappy in it. 
Genevieve.—How can yon tell when, or how, or where, any one is hap¬ 
py » You never see anything out of a book 1 
Alfred.—Ah! Jenny, what we see in print we talk about; but we may 
ponder os deeply on the living volnme, though in silence. My pretty 
cousin, yon hkve & warm ■ — 

(Enter Lady Charlotte.) lady C.—So had I this morning, but I’ve 
made a discovery that has chilled it; I’ve discovered who is to have Ju¬ 
lia’s handsome lover. 

Genevieve.—My dear Charlotte, who ? 

LadyC.—Even I. 

Genevieve.—Tell me, this minute, do you mean to have him ? 

Lady C.—Why, if Julia can't- 

Genevieve—You’ll be the death of her! 

LadyC.—Do be patient, Jenny : my mother says I must marry George 

—you know how obstinate my father is- 

Genevieve.—Your father’s a fool, and your mother’s another 1 They 
will make George and you just such a couple as themselves, and precious 
little lore Iort. 

Lady C.—There's no help for it- 

Genevieve.—No help! bat there is help—there shall be help! I should 
like to see anybody many me against my will! Juliajhas a worse enemy 
than George’s parents or yours—you’ve a mind to him yourself. 

Lady C.—He's a very fine young man, Jenny- 

Genevieve.—You little torment! 

(Enter Lucy.) Lucy.—If you please, Lady Charlotte, my lord and 
Lady want you directly. 

LadyC.—Very well’. [Eat Lucy.] 

Lady C.—There, Jenny, if they marry me before I see you again, I hope 
you’ll forgive me. [Sat.] 

Genevieve—Expeditious, upon my word! but it musa't be, it can't be, 
and it shan’t be! 

Alfred_But, Jenny, it will do no good to get into a rage about it. 

Genevieve.—You are cool enough, Mr. Philosopher—you don't care a 
farthing for Julia. 

Alfred—I don't count Julia’s merits by farthings, Jenny, as some do yours. 
Genevieve.—What do you mean by that ? 

Alfred.—I look into your heart to see what you are worth, and others 
into your pockets, and that way you've merits, and to spare. 

Genevieve.—And without that, cousin? 

Alfred—Then there's your beauty, that’s another onto’-door sort of me¬ 
rit ; and as for th* rest of the lump, though there's rather too much pep¬ 
per in it- 

Genevieve—Take tkai, you great dunce; and now tell me what you 
really think about this business of George and Charlotte. 

Alfred—I knew it some dayc since, Jenny, and wrote George that if he 
married one woman while loving mother, he would make a false vow. 

Genevieve. —Charming! but they’re surrounded by a set who never 
wanted anything, so they leave religion for poor folks to beg and pray by: 
they would marry them if St. Paul rose to forbid the bans, and the devil 
hissed at the altar i 

Alfred.—But, my dear Jenny, don’t run mad about it—you talk so loud 
you make the very house echo. 

Genevieve.—Deuce take the echo! What’s to be done ? 

Alfred.—Why, there is such haste- 

Genevieve.—Haste! Is the day named ? 

Alfred—George’s letter to me says- 

Genevieve—Letter? What letter? Where is the letter? Give me the 
letter! Is the man made of wood? (Beading letter)— 1 ‘Sha’n’t be a 
single man another week—marry one woman and love another to distrac¬ 
tion." I see! I see! This is your mother’s grand feu —but I’ll pull the 
house down, and bury myself in the ruins first. 

(Enter Mr. J. Deeastro.) Mr. J. D.—There will be uproar enough with¬ 
out your help, Jenny ; what with weddings, fetet, my wife and my brother, 

I should never survive the explosion to come, so I shall put myself out of 
the way of it. 

Alfred—How, Sir ? 

Mr. J. Deeastro.—By a mail-coach and four hones. I'm for the North, 
and you'll soon follow me, unless brother Bat changes his mind for the 
first time in his life. The house is a Bedlam already; Petticraft droning 
over his law-terms, Charlotte teasifig, her father swearing, her mother 
crying, and my wife raving. Brother Bat alone can stand such a whirl¬ 
wind. i leave him a fair field, and so good bye. 

Alfred.—Stay, lather, let me see you on your way; I’ve some questions 
to ask you. [fhuntj 

Genevieve.—What next, I wonder ? Ah! here’s Charlotte. 

(Enter Lady Charlotte.) Lady C.—What shall I do, Jenny ? My father 
swears I shall be married to-night. 

Genevieve.—The man’s 

Lady C.—Not he, but he plays the part capitally. He has found a sort 
of love-letter from cousin Harry Moreton, and such an uproar as we've 
had! And then there’s old Mr. Grove ready for anything rather than 
George should get another peep at Julia. 

Genevieve.—Will you run away, then? 

Lady C.—To have my father raising the hue-and-cry after me ? And 
where on earth conld I run to ? 

Genevieve.—Well, for such a resolute unmanageable little vixen as I 
know you to be, you certainly play the timid and gentle to admiration. 

Lady C.—Oh! I’m not a bit like Uncle Crab and yourself; you like an 
excitement—lam just as fond of my own way—guktty. 

Genevieve.—If we can get up a postponement—I have it—capital 1 
Yes, I do like an excitement. Charlotte, have you faith enough in me to 
dress for this wedding ? 
h*dy C.—Yes. but what can you do ? 

. Genevieve.—Keep my own counsel: you shall be as innocent and aston¬ 
ished as the rest. 

Lady C—My dear Jenny, you are a comforter, though you have so 
much of TJncle Crab’s bearishness. 

Genevieve.—Don’t provoke me, or Til leave you in the lurch. 

L^.V G.—And make Alfred retract his good opinion of your warm heart 
—eh, Jenny? 

Genevieve. —Pshaw! [Going.] 

Lady C.—Stop, Jenny, here come Aunt and Uncle Bat; I would not 
lose the scene for a set of diamonds. 

Mr. B. Deeastro (without).—'Tis all your extravagance. Madam. 

(Enter Mrs. Deeastro and Mr. B. Deeastro.) Mrs. Deeastro.—I don't 
know what you mean by extravagance, sir; I’m allowed only a thou¬ 
sand pounds a year for my personal expenses, and my debts are for things 
no woman on earth can go without. j 

Mr. B. D .—Only a thousand pounds! Many a man supports a wife and 
«n children on less, and lays up money. 

Mrs. Deeastro.—Oh 1 I’ve heard of such things in story-books, but mi¬ 
ngles don’t happen now-a-days. 

Mr. B. D.—Very true, or you might happen to set a good example. 

Mas. Deeastro.—’Tis very likely a country parson should know what is 
necessary for a woman of fashion. How can I live in the country ? 

Mr. B. D.—You’ll know when you get there! So be ready to start to¬ 
morrow : I’ve sold the house. 

, Mrs. Deeastro.—Sold the house! What right had you to sell my house, 
flir , not all my fortune sold outof the funds to pay for it ? 

0.—Your fortune was not put under your direction when John 
\r a ^ lcensc f° r two fools to wander through the world together. 

Mrs. Deeastro.—May I presume to ask to whom you sold it ? 

Mr. B D.—To Lord Delamerc. 

- Mrs Dccastrc.—Lord Delamere! I shall faint. What did you sell it to 
■ord Delamere for? 

Mr. B. D.—Fifty thousand pounds. 

Mm. Deeastro.—You’ll drive me mad! You know what I mean—the 
nn s my enemy—he'll turn me outof doors. 


Mr. B. D.—That’s the re as on I sold it to him. 

Mis. Deeastro.—What a frighful situation! And my husband my 
sons have abandoned me! Sir, I must ask your protection. 

Mr. B- D.—Madam, you would have done yourself and me more cre¬ 
dit by not asking it! Trouble yourself about nothing, but to be ready to 

follow your haAanA fawmomnar mnnihy 

Mrs. Deeastro—But how am I to go ? 

Mr. B. D.—In a stage-coach. 

Mrs. Deeastro.—A stage-coach! I vts never in & stage-coftch in my 
life I I shall never survive such WligmWixi < 

Mr. B. D.—Fudge! 

Genevieve.—You may survive, my dear aunt; you forget my carriage. 

Mrs. Deeastro.—My nerves are in such a state—I do believe I might go 
into convulsions and your unde would stand like the statue of Hercules 
leaning onhkcluh, and take no more notice of my agony than if a cat 
squalled! • 

Genevieve.—Very like, aunt; but do you forget it is time to dress ? 

Mrs. Deeastro.—True enough. I shall lose my wits, and I am sure 
Lord Budemere has lost his. Oh! I beg your pardon, Charlotte. 

Lady C.—You are quite right, aunt—no ceremony between relations. 

Genevieve.—We must leave you now. Unde Bat, to buret upon yon 
shortly with new splendor. [Exeunt Mrs. D., Genevieve, and Lady C.] 

(Enter Lord. Budemere.) Lord B.—Brother Bat, a thousand pardons; 
I’ve not had a moment’s time to welcome yon. 

Mr. B_ D.—Um—as no snch e xp ec ta tion drew me here, my Lord, 
there’s no need of apology. 

Lord Budemere.—As blunt as ever. But I know you'll wish Charlotte 
joy ; she has told you what’s to happen ? 

Mr. B. D.—No. 

Lord Budemere.—Ah, the sly little rogue! She’s to be married to-night. 

Mr. B. D.—Indeed! And as she has come into her fortune, I suppose 
you will make the town ring with the event. 

Lord Budemere.—Why, it is a little hurried; rather unexpected. 
(Aside.) I wish the old follow had staid at home. 

Mr. B. D.—And who’s the lucky dog, in your fine phrase ? A man af¬ 
ter your own heart—some rattling blade of quality, who will spend her 
money, break her heart, and be off to the Continent with his neighbor's 
wife? 

Lord Budemere (aside).—What a confounded old crab 1 What sort of 
a blade good company may podish the youth into I can't say; but at pre¬ 
sent he's a dutiful boy, the son of your neighbor, Mr. Grove. 

(Mr. B. D. falls into his chair with a groan.) 

Lord Budemere. (Aside.)—That shot told—Are you ill, brother Bat ? 

Mr. B. Deeastro.—111? did you ever know me ill in my life! But the 
din and confusion of this whirligig dty will make a quiet man’s head 
spin. 

Lord Budemere.—A quiet man! Ha, ha! Why Mr. Deeastro says any 
one, who con hear thunder, can know when you're in town. 

Mr. B. Deeastro.—Mrs. Deeastro is—a fine lady. But I do wish Char¬ 
lotte joy—you’ve done better than I gave you credit for—yes, 1 do wish 
her joy. 

Lord Budemere.—You’re a good Christian, brother Bat, always ready 
to rejoice in your friends' prosperity. George will have twenty thousand 
a year. 

Mr. B. Deeastro.—Prosperity, my lord, is a word which you and I define 
very differently. 

_ Lord Budemere.—True; but I'm sorry I’ve not time to argue the supe¬ 
riority of my own definition. If George arrive before my return, enter¬ 
tain him for me. I believe he has some ideas of the golden age; some 
partiality for the charmt of ruttidty as well as yourself. [£af.] 

Mr. E. Deeastro.—Prosperity! Yes, this world always stoops to the 
prosperity which comes in the shape of so many thousands a year—and 
my Julia, my pet-lamb, must be broken-hearted, for want of the very 
thousands of which that grinning hyena stirred on my own father to de¬ 
prive me. Is it envy ? is it covetousness I feel ? No, Heaven forbid; and 
surely a father may be forgiven if his heart hum with indignation at see¬ 
ing his daughter's tenderness and beauty scorned for the pomp of rank, 
her happiness offered up to such a Moloch. There, there's a sting! Ah, 
here's the other victim. 

(Enter George and Genevieve.) Genevieve.—Now, George, yon think 
you arc doing a fine thing by sacrificing Charlotte, Julia, and yourself, to 
your father’s vanity. 

George.—I had Julia's express injunctions to obey my father’s wishes. 

Genevieve.—You’ve not half the spirit of a lover. Instead of listening 
to her preaching, you should have pounced on her like an 1 eagle, and 
whisked off to Gretna Green. 

George.—I own there’s not so much of the old Boman about me. My 
father at least considers my interests, while the girl for whom I would 
have sacrificed everything, will not consent to fly with me. 

Genevieve.—A pretty state you’re in to marry another! Oh, she will 
be a happy woman! 

George.—Lady Charlotte must command.the consideration of any man 
of honor. 

Genevieve.—A charming substitute for love! However, as I am only 
bridesmaid, I won't spoil my good looks by getting into a pet, for here 
comes the other high contracting parties. [Eat ] 

(Enter Lord Budemere, Lady Charlotte, Mrs. Deeastro, Alfred, Petti¬ 
craft, &c.) George, leading Lady C. down.—Permit me to thank your 
amiable acquiescence in my father's unceremonious haste. 

Lady C.—Old friends, Mr. Grove, may dispense with many formalities 
necessary to others. 

(Enter John Mathers.) John.—Your ladyship will please excuse me, 
but there’s a lady at the door, who begs one word with Mr. Grove on bu¬ 
siness. 

Lady C.—Ah, Mr. Grove, no prior claimant, I hope. 

George.—I would not ask your leave for this moment’s absence, hut for 
my anxiety lest this should be news from my mother. [Exit.] 

Lady C.—What cot Jenny mean? I don’t know whether I am most 
frightened or curious. 

Lord Budemere.—Lady Charlotte, we require Mr. Grove's and your tig- 
nature. 

Lady C.—Mr. Grove was called out for a moment. 

Lord Budemere.—A very rin gniar moment. 

Mr. Deeastro.—A very singular indecorum. 

(EnterLucy.)—Oh drew, Lady Charlotte—oh, what shall I do? how can 
I tell—? 

Lady C. (Aside.)—Now it's coming! 

Mrs. Deeastro.—Why do you burst upon us in such a moment ? 

Lucy.—Oh, my poor mistress! She was always queer enough—but she 
is quite mad now! 

Mr. B. Deeastro.—What has she done ? You've not lost your tongue ; 
use it to the purpose. 

Lucy.—Oh lad, your reverence, you’re so hasty, and really my nerves. 

Mr. B. Deeastro.—Nerves! 

Alfred.—Come, come, Lucy, consider our nerves. 

Lucy.—Well, then, Mina De Boma has run off with Mr. Grove. 

Lady C.—Heavens! I shall feint—(aside!—with joy. 

Lord Budemere.—My dear, injured child i 

Petticraft (Aside.)—Dear, fleeting fifty thousand pounds! 

Mrs. Deeastro.—I’m struck dumb! You mean Hr. Grove has run away 
with Miss De Boma, girl! 

Lucy.—No, ma'am ; I mean what I say. I was in the hall; my mis¬ 
tress’s carriage drew up, she got in, out came Mr. Grove, asking John who 
the lady could be—he put his foot on the step, she caught his arm and 
jerked him ; up went the steps, bong went the door, and the horses gal¬ 
loped off as if they were mad—as mad as my mistress. 

Mis. Deeastro.—The girl is disgraced forever! This comes of your 
training her in what you call independence, Mr. Bartholomew Deeastro! 

Lord Budemere.—And hypocrisy! Oh ’tis all clear! We cannot be 
duped into thinking Miss De Boma acts for herself. 

Mr. B. Deeastro.—No, sir, we know that a mistaken affection for her 
cousins actuates her; but in this proceeding she acts for herself, as all who 
know me will believe, in spite of your insinuations. 

Lord Budemere.—Oh, sir, we are not quite so credulous as your country 
neighbors; we can imagine that twenty thousand a year has charms even 
for the village Cato. While, by Miss De Boma’s help, Mr. Grove mar¬ 
ries your daughter, her father here will be quite in ignorance, an act which 
willful to convince me that your notions of proeperity differ so very widely 
from mv own. 

Mr. B. Deeastro.—Look you, my Lord Budemere, you are my sister’s 
husband, or I would have broken one half your bones to discipline the 
other half; hut as yon insist, I will explain how widely our notion of pros¬ 
perity differ. You wanted money, and my father wanted an Earl in his 
family. I cared enough for my aster to urge that her fortune would be 
safeT, if settled on herself. The suggestion was too true to be forgiven. 
You thought yon had destroyed my prosperity, when yon had persuaded 
my father to disinherit me. 

Lord Budemere.—I? I?—who says— 

Mr. B. Deeastro.—Yes, you my lord; ’tis no news to me that yonr ex¬ 
ertions made me a beggar, though I never cored to tell you of it. This 
should have been enough, but you have the appetite of a savage for re¬ 
venge. You saw me prosperous still, though not in your sense. My 


d mghter is oougfit-by the heir to twenty thousand a rev; and the devil 
inyouraalviah bnmlends you a plan foe enriching yourself by it. Ibm 
been silent onj-our villainfcofcr twenty yean—hat thatyan tim'd* tee to 

accnseme, «ccu» patient, sadhring girl of stratagem-1 would rarak 

DOW ’ JT®fa-t^d^aPtor. But I w&fonow wtonce^nd 

whose parents prefer an alliaaoewfah «-_ 

cence, and love! [EU qfAetJfnL] 
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[oojrriacii) rs .on ths “spixit” or jolt 80 .] 

■ Scam Fibst — Smuggler'* Govern. 

. Hater Frederick. JJecastro and Blazing Jack.) {Jack.—Ah, Mr. Frederick, 

I used to meet yon now and then for a trade, I didn't t hin k yon d 
cter be hoisting signals of distress to an old hoik like me. 

Frederick.—A comonnoea snag nanior you re ww«l mo iuw. n uv 
would have thoug ht a gentleman of your calling had such comfortable 
notions of life ashore? 

Jack.—Why, ye see, Mr. Frederick, that I’m but a rough sort of custo¬ 
mer to look on. I’m in the way of seeing how fine rolks have matters 
aW)ut them; so every trip I bring in something that suits my fancy, and 
gome day I shall quit business, and make my appearance at the front door 
as a retired naval officer. 

Frederick.—Set all the patriotic souls in ecstacy with long yarns of Bn- 
tonnia. rules the waves—eh. Jack ? Always fruitful in resources ? 

Jack.—Exactly, your honor. Ah! I spent my life sarcumwentin’ the 
Und-sharks. Now just take a peep into the locker, 
fcreierick.—A larder for a Prince in difficulties. Sweetmeats, wines, 

’’'jack._As for the game, your lather’s park is but five miles off—but 

^fcVederick.- I’ll try the wines first, and you shall drink to the health of 
vour new cargo—the first of the kind you ever smuggled. 

' Jack—Yes; though I’ve clapped a chap under hatches here for mutiny; 
must keep up discipline, you know. 

Frederick.—So you’ re Blazing Jack to your crew as well as to the enemy, 

eh ? If the good folks about knew what sort of a neighbor they had-;- 

jack—Lord love you, they never suspect my innocent-looking little 

'Broderick.—Does your business ever lead you on my father’s estate ? 
Jack.—As tar as Miss De Roma s cottage. 

Frederick.—Ah, my sweet cousin ! 

Jack.— No offence, your honor, but I never saw the piece of goods I 
should like so well to run. * . 

Frederick.—And you would not be afraid, then, of anything so contra¬ 
band as a woman ! , , , 

Jack.—As to being afeard, that’s not in Blazing Jack s log ; only before 
[ undertook such a mischief I should like to know how it would pay. 
Frederick.—What would you say to a thousand pounds ? 

Jack.—A snug Mini : but'if the woman were pretty, I’d give her the 

preference. .... T 

Frcdeiiek.—Right; hut as I want the lady in question for my wife, I 
can't «i M give you the choice. 

Jack.—Ax. liardon, your honor ; I didn’t see you were driving at any¬ 
thing serious. Come'come, your honor, speak out. Of course, whatever 
mayhap sent you here, there’s a petticoat at the bottom of it—always is : 
-.a toss off the wine, and spin your yam. 

Frederick.— I know I can trust you, Jack ; hut a man will feel a little 
ihv the first time bis neck is in danger. The case is, that I asked a hand¬ 
some woman with a handsome fortune to marry me; she returned the 
iiimphim-iit by saying she would sooner merry the hangman. I dragged 
her coachman, got a friend on the box, liail another at hand, and was 
n ar m uing her off one night. But she turned oil me like a slie-dragon, 
some one interfered, I fired a pistol, there was an uproar, and I was glad 
to set < tY m ithout the prize. The next day I got word that the man was 
diud~.mil here lam. 

Jack —Could it be in better quarters ? And when you’ve a mind to the 
Jody’s company, say the word. Damme, I like a lad of mettle, and so do 
the women, for all their airs. 

Frederick.—This one has so much mettle of her own, Jock, that you 
will find it a heavy job to persuade her. 

Jack.—Here are my boats, my crew, and myself—and I can bring you a 
parson, too, that knows as well how many shillings go to the pound as 
e'era Jew in Change Alley. 

Frederick.—Jack, you’re a trump! that’s the main point. Shemust be 
hit wife, lor I want her money. She shall be my wife, for to tie her to 
me for life would be the dearest revenge for all her insults. She shall 
ad her davs in these dungeons, but what I’ll tame her! These vaults 
soi-m Paradise when I think of locking her in them—these walls, through 
uhich no shrieks can reach the outer world—these doors no mortal arm 
■an burst—the darkness which no beam of day can reach. Ha, ha 1 she'll 
U- ;it my feet! Your health, Jack ! You’re the very Prince of darkness. 
J.uk —If I might be so bold, who is the lady ? 

Frederick.—My gentle consin. Miss Dc Romo. 

■lock —Whew! Why, they say she’s a tigress when she’s roused. 
Frederick.—And she will find me a tiger. Now, Jack, you must fit 
out an exploring expedition, and find how the land lays. My pet uncle, 
the pawn hereabout, has been waked up by this, and will be off like a 
gun lo Icing Genevieve bock to his shccpfold—he’ll save mo a world of 
tn>nl>lc So put me into the uniform of vour corjis—and by the way, let’s 
bare a look at your biggest devils. 

Jack.—Ready, ready. Plenty of traps in that room. I’ll pipe all hands 
while yon c-t on the toggery. [Exit Fred.] 

Jack.—Heave ahead, my hearties, and spice the main brace, with a new 
tnohsmate 

(Enter Smugglers.) Jack.—Any of you been near the castle ? 

Tom — I w.is at the inn last night with a small sample of tea in a jug. 
Jack —Any strange sail ? 

Tom —No; but they wos a saying it w.i* nigh time for the young lady, 
the rich ’un, to be along. 

Jack.—look ye, lads, we’ve a chase royal in view—prize money be¬ 
yond counting, only you four, and no d—d revenue sharks on the scent. 
Tom.—Beg pardon. Captain, but you’re not going to smuggle live 

stock? 

J.ick.—Stopper your jaw, Tom; ’sposia’ I’d a fancy for lobsters? Any 
now, we're not like to make another trip till this new job’s finished—least¬ 
wise you’re to keep within hail, and remember, no Dutch courage! 

ike-enter Frederick, disguised.) Frederick.—No, no Dutch courage, 
out a cheerful glass with the new messmate, and a guinea each as en¬ 
trance money. 

-luck.—There, you beggars, does the lung give such bounty f See the 
difference ’twixt sarvin’ him for more kicks than ha'pence, and sarvin’ 
waring Jack voluntary. Shout, ye lubbers, shout 1 
Frederick.—Now, Captain, bear a hand with the bottle—let's have a 
jolly song from tho best fellow, and be off (Aside.) Devil take me if 
v<r I raw such cut-throat-looking dogs. 

SUSA SOSO. 

Frederick—Capital! couldn't get a better song in London. Now, 
feck, we'll hoist sail, take the bearings, and then come back and mike a 

night of it. ’ 

Jack—That wo will, my lad of mettle ; damme, but you deserve to be 

»e of ns. 

Iroderick.—And when we get our prize safe in; port, Jack, I'll give 
m o thousand pounds, and dub you Lord High Admiral of tho contra- 


« 


•kb Sac in o —Old English Park — Castle and Farm-house w the background — 
T , Vine of the Sea. 

'u-itcr <i L iicvievc ; Lady Charlotte following.) Lady C.—Jenny, my 
•w cousin—what is the matter? 

IS—diking, yon plague! I wish you wouldn’t follow me about so. 

. _y c —Why, Jenny, you’re in a very odd sort of way lately. But 
, , So : there's our cousin, Alfred the Great, Alfred the Philosopher, 
Plato under a big tree. I’ll go and consnlt him about yon. 

;' n "“Stop, you imp! I’m tired and vexed! There’s Julia, after all 
J° • e 40 *ecp y° u three from being miserable for ever, won’t run 
0 ”• ^J 1 George, but pays me with a sermon on filial duty ; and then 
n-ht* ‘ A ^ red philosophizing about it—he never thinks anything I do is 
Oil A an , d —’tnri—I wish all the men had been hung before I was born. 

j'-harlotte, I’m in love ! I know I am. 

Jr 3 ? C-—That’s nothing to cry for, dear—so we all are. But love 
A rad.havoc in a proud heart, Jenny. 

-Pa sure mine feels like a great coal fire. 
f,3t ^ 9 —I’m sure there is nobody we know who would not be at your 
■with the least hope. 

05 Q -—But this one is so sensible, and so good, and so cold, I could bite 
a, n ,i7. , 5°® for saying a word about it. Tell me this minute you’re as 
j . 111 love as I am. 

y c -~That lam! I promised to maiy cousin Harry Morton a year 
Bsdem k * 3 4at ker owes mine a frightful Newmarket debt which my Lord 
fC keeps hanging m terrorem over Sir John’s head, and so the two 
? felo«oph^ lS ' e k 66 ? m r rarain out of the way. But to return to our 

■co —Return—to our—philosODher—why. I nover said— 


Lady C,— Ah, Jenny, folks have been hsasg on aidimsfantial e vidence . 

Sen.—Don’t langb at me, yon gipsey! I wish Fred had carried me off 
—nobody would never have known *h«n what a fool I am. (Enter Alfred 
from the background.) 

Lady C-—Don’t be so desperate, Jenny. If yon lost your heart in Lon¬ 
don, country air and phUeaopkg may restore it: if not, Fred can be found; 
so don’t cry. 

Alfred (aside.)—I have heard enough to make me sick at heart. (Comes 
forward.) 

Lady C.—Alfred, what sent you here ? 

Alfred.—This letter to tell you that your lather is on his way to finish 
that marriage. 

Indy C.—-Cousin, won’t you run sway with me ? I like you vastly bet¬ 
ter than Mr. Grove. 

Alfred.—I’ve no more heart to give yon t h a n he has—and besides as yon 
are an heiress, and I a younger son, the world would sooner call me mer¬ 
cenary, suppose me sensible to your merits. Honor will in nowise 
permit me to run off with you, Charlotte. 

Lady C.—How many people are made miserable by mistaking false pride 
for honor. 

Gen. (aside.)—They are actually making love. I must go home, Char¬ 
lotte. 

Lady C.—'Wait, Jenny—if Alfred should propose, I must have a witness; 
be might forget. 

Alfred.—No, Charlotte. ’Tis a long while since I fell in love, but I 
have never forgotten. 

Lady C.—You? fell in love? Who is she? Where is she? Wbat is 
she? 

Alfred.—Wise, amiable, frank, yet coy. 

Lady C. (aside.)—I do believe he means Jenny! Is she handsome? 

Alfred.—To those capable of appreciating her, yes. 

Lady C. (aside.)—I’m sure he means Jenny. 

Gen.—Do go home with me, Charlotte. I shall faint. 

Lady C.—Faint indeed, and holding me like a dragon. My dear Alfred, 
the lady’s name ? 

Alfred.—Philosophy! 

Lady C —Pshaw! yon vile tormentcr—ah, there’s a caterpillar on your 
wrist, or some of those horrid things yon are always picking up. Why, 
’tis a bracelet. So your immaterial nymph bestows material favors, eh ? 
(Aside.) I vow ’tis Jenny’s. Good-bye, Jenny, you can faint now. 
[Exit. R. I. E.] 

Gen. (aside.)—If I look as much like a fool as I feel! 

Alfred.—I found your bracelet in the library, Jenny; it was very care- 
Icbs, I confess, but, somehow, I forgot it was yours, and so—(giving brace¬ 
let.) 

Gen.—I have never flattered myself on fixing the attention of so sub¬ 
lime a philosopher! Here! (throws it away.) If the next boor that finds 
it will feed my vanity by remembering me for a week, ho shall have my 
leave to keep it as a mark of my favor. 

Alfred (aside.)—She detests me os the cause of Fred’s exile! 

Gen.—He has discovered his own hair in the bracelet, and despises me. 
I wish I was dead ! 

Alfred.—You are changed. Jenny ; you arc unhappy : and I begin to 
feel I am the cause. 

Gen. (aside.)—Where is my pride! 

Alfred.—-Unintentionally, you must believe. But still, Jenny, you 
must allow me a brother’s right to say how much I grieve that your warm 
heart should be given where it cannot be duly prized. 

Gen.—Ah ! You, you, of all men to insinuate. He will drive me mad ! 
(Rushes up the stage.) 

(Enter Lady Charlotte, Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, Mr. 13. Decastro.,) Mr. 
B. Decastro.—So, so, man-stealer, are there so many fools about that one 
can’t stir without knocking out another's brains! 

Alfred.—My dear uncle, an accident may happen to the Graces. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—I never heard of their knocking the breath out of o 
man's body, or being brought in os a saving clause for a clumsy cow ; 
not *• 

Mrs. Decastro.—I wonder what accident it is that makes philosophers 
poetical. 

Mr. Decastro.—One that diverts their attention from metaphysical tc 
physical philosophy, I should say. 

Lady C.—Stop, Jenny, and a truce to your wits all, while Aunt Decas¬ 
tro reads my father's letter for the general enlightenment. 

Mrs. Decastro (reading.)—My dear sister, I thought when you left Lon- 
don, that Brother Bat. had arranged your affairs comfortably, but liavi 
just beard, from good authority, that he has been able to do nothing 
but set you and brother John up in a pork and tobacco-shop—and— 

Gen.—Stop, aunt, don’t spoil the climax—the elegant Mrs. Decastro sel¬ 
ling pork and tobacco—ha, ha! 

Mr. B. Decastro.—Your fine friends will be greatly disappointed, then. 

Mrs. Decastro.—Not at all—we’ll get up a little scene for them on ths 
new stage. 

Mr. B. Decastro.— Stage ! Scene ! Can’t the woman drop her London 
nonsense! 

Gen.—Patience, uncle ; all the world’s a stage. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—And the devil the first actor on it. 

Lady C,—And all the men and woman merely players. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—Thank Heaven I'm not father to either, and guardian 
to but ono of you ; but what prank she will play next, after carry off a 
young man— 

Gen.—Let some one steal me, uncle. 

Mr. Decastro.—You must give her away, brother Bat. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—If my conscience would permit me to recommend 
such a turbulence. 

Lady C.—Don't let that trouble you, uncle. Fred’s reason for prefer- 
ing Genevieve to me was that my tongue was enough to flay a man alive, 
while siic would break his head at once and put an end to his misery. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—I think I know a man who might take her to oblige 
me. What do you say to it, Jenny ? 

Gen.—I say, uncle, I am as like to eat a man as to marry one, in my 
present opinion. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—And I believe there’s ono you like well enough tc 
eat. If you’re not in love, I'll bo hanged! Now, the man I mean would 
have your money. 

Gen. —Then he sha’n’t have it, ancle, and I won’t have him. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—You hasty monkey. 

Mr. Decastro.—You must postpone this matter to the next family coun- 
c 1, brother Bat, for we are on our way to Mr. Grove with Budemere't 
letter. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—That's my reason for settling it? before the family 
council is any more numerous; for I’ve a secret to tell. You know 1 
made our old Aunt Bridget’s will just before her death. She had a fancy 
that Jenny would never get a husband to her mind unless a philosopher 
took a whim to tamo her, and as Alfred is a younger son with philosophi¬ 
cal scruples against women of fortune, the old lady has left yon the es¬ 
tate of £5000 a year, on condition that yon take your consin Genevieve 
for better or worse. 

Gen.—Five thousand a year to bribe a man to marry me. I could have 
bought a husband of rank and genius cheaper in London 1 I believe every¬ 
body wants to drive me mad. I’ll go back to London—to the Continent. 
But everywhere this cry of “money” follows me like the shriek of souls 
in torment; I'm sick of it! Sick of myself! sick of everybody! [Exit.] 
c* Mr. B. Decastro.—There’s a storm in a tea cup. 

Mrs. Decastro.—Patience, brother; we don't like to be carried to mar¬ 
ket in such a fashion. I’ll talk with Jenny. 

Alfred.—For Heaven’s sake, mother, for my sake—honor forbids. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—Fudge! the folly that would keep yourself and a fine 
woman miserable because she has money, doesn’t come within my code of 
honor. 

Alfred.—And the folly that would pursue a woman who prefers another 
man is not in mine. 

Lady C.—Now, if I dared betray Jenny’s secret. 

Mr. B. Decastro.—Another man'! And so my first castle in the air must 
come tumbling about my ears. 

Alfred.—As it is hardly fair to involve me in the ruins, you will par¬ 
don me for escaping. [Eat. 1 

Mr. Decastro.—As the culprits have escaped, the council may as well 
adjourn. 

Lady C.—Bat, I know a secret which will divulge itself one of these 
days. [Exeunt Mr. and Mrs. Decastro and Lady Charlotte.] 

Mr. B. Decastro.—I could have sworn they were dying for e ac h other— 
a pair of fools! Well, patience then. I shall have the comfort of seeing 
them repent. And here I stand prating like an old jackdaw, when I ought 
to be at the castle to look after fifty things that won’t keep as their love 
will. [Exit.'] 

(Enter Lacy and John Mathers. 1 Lucy.—I am tired to death of your 
nonsense. Do go home. 

John.—After I’ve walked with you, only to relieve your feelings by 
showing yon how you sit enthrown ed within my heart, like the lady in a 
lobster, and to have yon name the day. 

Lucy.—You had better find out first whether I'll have you at all. 

John.—Find out ? Haven’t I read it in your sighs and tender glanoes t 


Lucy.—Why, yon impodent old honor. 

John.—Didn't we walk trader these very frees just before yea went to 
Is»dc^ and talk sentiment, jast as we are doing now? Didn’t yon give 
me this very Use— 

“Now by the jealons queen of Heaven, this irtf 
I carried from thee, dear!” 

\jocy. Get along, you great hobgoblin, you don’t know how modi P ve 
learned since then. 

John.—“Where ignorance is bliss”—I won’t wreck your ’hs prhm— fat 
a trifle, so name the day. 

Lucy.—The day that Miss Julia and Mr. Grove are married. 

John.—Excellent! Thursday I go to the village to escort my Lord 
Budemere and the other fine folks. I will get the wedding-ring; his re¬ 
verence will officiate. 

Lucy.—You can’t be called an impatient lover. 

John.—What f Don't you think a week lw py soon enough ? 

Lucv—That, it seems, is to be Mr. Grove’s and Indy Charlotte's wed¬ 
ding-day. 

John.—True; but my faith don’t waver. Faith has kept me merry all 
my days, Lucy, and see the reward of my piety : First, you’ve promised 
to many me; second, my brother h« found his conscience, 
over the two thousand pounds my father left me. 

Lucy.—Good gracious! Two thousand pounds! Why you’ll never 
need to work any more! 

John.—We mustn’t be idle, Lacy ; it will be a bad example for the 
children. 

Lucy.—Yon—you reprobate. 

John.—There, there, you’ve made me forget the load of oats I had to 
send to the cattle. So don’t blush till I’m gone, ’tis so catching, ril be 
beck in a few minutes, [ih&] 

Lucy.—Two thousand pounds! I declare it takes away my breath. 
Now John can live like a gentleman, as he is; for his reverence al¬ 
ways tells how they were College friends. I never could abide caaxae 
people. But I’m glad he knew I loved him without the money, 

(Enter Biasing Jack and Frederick.) Jack.—Stop my grog, Lucy, 
if the sight of your bright eyes don’t warm my heart. 

Lucy.—Ah! Captain Jack, as flattering os ever. 

Jock.—Not a bit of it: nobody so honest os a sailor. 

Lucy.—And who is this with you ? 

Jack.—That’s an honest Monnseer, who has just the goods for this fine 
wedding. He understands our talk pretty well, though he can’t saj 
much for himsalf. 

Lucy (aside).—That’s true, if he’s the man I take him for. 

Jack.—You’ll give us your good word with the ladles—eh, Miss Lucy 
Lucy.—I want a dress myself, but a poor girl can’t look at such beauti¬ 
ful things os you have. 

Jack.—lord love you, Mias, Mounscer’ll be glad to have his goods set¬ 
off by your handsome figure-head; so bring us to your fine folks, and the 
dress will be ready. 

Lucy.—I promised to wait here a bit fora friend. (Aside)—Dear, dear, 

I should think John was eating the oats—so if you'll give a peep- 

Jack.—Aye, aye, Miss : hand over the pock, Mounsccr. 

Lucy.—I say, Captain, is your friend a woman hater? Such a hand¬ 
some man, too. 

Jack.—No, no, Miss, ’tis only his modesty. (Aside.) Don’t fight sc 
shy, your honor. Woman-hater, indeed ! Not he : and if you think thi 
arcss is worth a kiss, see if he won't snap at it like a dog at n pound of but 
ter, that’s all. 

Lucy.—La, Captain, 'tis more like he won't think the kiss is worth thi 

dress. (Aside.) If I could get a good look at his eyes- 

(Enter John Mathers, as Lucy draw.-, nearer to Frederick.) Frederick 
(approaching Lucy).—Mcrci, ilia ladle. (He is aliout to kiss her, when 
John gives him a blow—he fails agsinst .lack, and they roil over to¬ 
gether, while John retreats.) 

Jack.—Avast heaving, there. (Looking round, and seeing no one.] 
My eye,. Miss Lucy, if you learned that trick of Miss de Roma, shiver mj 
timber if'tis any wonder the men areas ’feard of her us a white Bqnall 
John (coming forward).—If you like a black squall lictier, I’m youi 
man -, if not, sheer off- 

Jack.—You damned haymaking, Imr-swilling, land-lubber, d'ye pre¬ 
tend to call yourself on Englishman, and take n chap in the back? Jus 

step out here a bit, you son of a sea-cook- 

John.—See here, you rascally old water-r.tt, just let me remind yoi 
that I speak the English language as well as yourself, you damned priva 
teering old liulk- 

Fred, (aside to Jack.)—Haul taut and bcluy, Jack, or you’ll have me oi 
a lee shore, 

John.—So haul off my cruising ground. 

Jack.—Oho, this is your fancy-man, Miss Lucy! Well.no barm dom 
—only if a pretty girl is willing for a kiss from a smart lad, that’s hei 
lookout, I should say. 

Lucy.—And so he'll find to bis cost. Captain Jack. But I’ll see to youi 
interests, for all bis meddling. 

John.—Will you be off, with your dirty-faced bubboon ! 

Jack.—Aye, aye, youv'e need enough to lie jealous, to my thinking. 
(Aside). Wouldn’t I make you kiss the gunner's daughter? Bar van t, 
Miss. (Exit with Frederick.) 

Lucy (loudly).—Mr. Frederick told me so. He said you were too old 
and ugly for me, and you would just be a jealous-pated old tyrant, so ht 
did; and I wouldn’t believe him—such a handsome young man, too 1 
John.—Why, you scatter-brained young termagrent, I expected you tt 
give me the kiss I saved from that foreign vagabond. 

Lucy (low).—Are they gone T 
John*—Yes, out of hearing. 

Lucy.—Ha 1 ha! ha ! what a fool you arc, to be sure. That foreign 
vagabond is Mr. Frederick. 

John.—The devil! That’s the reason you’re sorry to lose the kiss. 
Lucy.-If I am sorry, it will be entirely your own fault, sir. 

John.—Upon that hint I speak (kissing her.) 

Lucy.—Arc you crazy, with your nonsense! You must ran this minab 
and tell his reverence. 

John.—Are yon quite sure ? 

Lucy.—Sure enough ; he’s got a ring I know, and I couldn't mistake 
his eyes. 

John.—Yon must have studied bis eyes pretty closely. 

Lucy.—Never you mind that; he’s after my mistress now. Do run ! 
John.—There'll be the devil to pay, and no pitch hot. 

Lucy.—Do you find his reverence, and he’ll find pitch hot enough. 
John.—Well, well, I shall take you along with me, for Fred woo*I 
think it poaching to pounce on any game he fancies on his father's ma¬ 
nor. Exeunt John and Lucy.] 

(Enter Genevieve.) Gen.—I’ve tried to help Charlotte, George, and 
Julia, though in vain; but who or what is to help me ? None, I suppose 
If I were poor, I might find such love and sympathy as I can give, bn' 
money is supposed to fill the place of such trifles. Poor old aunt Bridget 
when young she suspected all her suitors to be fortune-hunters; aye 
made the suspicion a certainty, and now she dies, bequeathing, as it were 
her life-long infelicity to me. I have heard of people losing theii 
healths, even their senses, for love. There’s poor Julia doing the first 
Bat I t h i nk I should go mad first. But need I waste my gifts of health, 
and strength, and yonth, for one who does not care for me ? No, no, noi 
I will try to tear away this enemy at my heart-strings. He “bull neithei 
pity nor despise me! 

(Enter Frederick, still disguised, pretending to bo tipsy.) Fred.— 
That’s right: 'gad, I like a lass of spirit. 

Gen. (aside).—Heavens? one of that smuggling gang, and half drunk. 
If yon arc for poaching, my good fellow, you had better be more cautious. 

Fred.—Poaching? You’ve hit it, my lady, and such a milk-white doc 
as we’ve brought down—step a bit this way and I'll show you. (Puts his 
hand on her shoulder.) 

Gen. (throwing him off.)—You insolent knave, do you know where yon 
are, and whom you touch ? 

Fred.—“Excellent well.” I'm in Mr. Deca-rtro's park; yon are Miss 
De Roma; your friends are for out of hearing; your men servants drink¬ 
ing at the village inn, and the milk-white doe mast follow where I lead. 

Gen. (aside).—Who’s voice is that ? Who are you in such disguise, and 
using] such language ? Be an honest villain, and show your face; I’ve 
no taste for romance. 

Fred.—As original and as courageous as ever! 

Gen.—And as curious. I must see the face of the hero who tb3nir« to 
alarm me because I am without protection. (Knocking off his hat and 
wig.) Frederick! 

Fred.—Frederick, my foir consin, whom yon thought baffled and ex¬ 
iled. Do me the honor to take my arm; my boat is at hand, and any 
farther assistance yon may need to reach it, my crew will fnnisb. But do 
not compel me to use my advantage harshly. 

Gen.—Use! When did you ever fail to abuse an advantage, or you 
would not repay Alfred's and my own lenity by such base ingratitude. 

Fred.—Ingratitude, my dear Jenny ? I feel the most enthusiastic grati¬ 
tude for a favor which has brought about my present success. 

Gen.—Yon are as for from success aa yon ever were—as fax from it as if 
you were hanging from the gallows yon deserve. 
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Fred Have a cure, madam' Vo a may brave me too far. You are in 

my power ; around wu tin* vo*t and lonely para, acrotf wbidxeven your 
strong voice cannot reach—within mv call the crew of Blazing Jack. 
Gen.—And w or*-. »itU Fred Decastro at my side. 

Fred — 4nd ur Jermv, you know j ou are the only woman I ever loved. 
Gen.—I should be more flattered to know myself the only woman you 

t despair of making you love me quite as much as if 1 did 
hate vou; and since my younger brother regards your unsought love as 
cheaply as* you do mine, one would chink a transfer of your affections 

would he a consolation to vour'vouruiod vanity. But if not, I shall be 

satisfied with a legal title'to your lund and fortune; and however vou 
mavat present object, vou will discover, after parsing a few days under 
mv'protection, that the world will say your reputation needs my name to 

sustain it. ., 

Gen.—Heaven will not m> abandon me—or if. for its own inscrutable 
purposes, it should permit me thus to suffer, a tenfold retribution will 
avenge me 1 .. . 

(.Enter Mr. Decastr*'. Alfred, John Mathews, and Lucy.i 1 red—Ah. 
Jenny, vour fiery spirit# soon put themselves out. 

Alfred.—That would never be true of Genevieve, Fred, so it is as well 


that, we come in time to prevent further^crime. 

Fred.—Tlie devil! Old Crab(.To Mr. Decastro.) 

Mr B Pecastro.—The devil must needs be very much of an old Crab, 
if he have many such youths as you on his mind, but if he have any in¬ 
tention tliat you should find a wife here— 1 fatten t! 

Fred -—When Greek meets Greek is a venerable text, your reverence, 
and wi ll try a commentary on it (whistles), for with the devil s help I 
shall want a cast of vour office soon—so why not now ' 

(Enter Blazing Jack ) Mr. B. Dccastro.—Um—smuggling and kidnap¬ 
ping ; and holy alliance- . , 

Jack.—’Tis rayther hard, an honest fellow can't run a few laces ana 
gimcracks to please the ladies, without being accused of kipnapping, and 
ff bis Msjtstv's cruisers have nothing to say- 

Mr B. Decastro.—An honest fellow, to abet a man in murdering, and 
it will be little trouble to get one of his Majesty’s cruisers to speik out to 
your vicious little craft. 

Jack.—Well, Mr. Frederick, as wt-'re to strike ouroolois - 

Fred.—Strike! you treacherous knave! I've a trick in my hand yet. 
(Whistles.) 

Jack.—There’s a trump fer that trick, your honor. No, no, you don’t 
get my sea-dogs to fly at their master. (Eater smugglers.) 

Fred.—Stand by now, lads, to save the prize, and a hundred pounds a- 
pieceforyou. 

Jack.—See here, my hearties. I don't say as you can’t take your 
cheice, but this gentleman and myself sail under different colors now, so 
whoever fights for him has got to fight against me—that’s all. 

Smugglers.—A d—d pretty idea to pipe all hands for. 

Fred.—Baffled again ! But the third time- 

Alfred.—In heaven's name, Frederick, give up this desperate career. 
What is it but a life of continual fear and flight, perhaps of public dis¬ 
grace and punishment; a death which even your own family cannot re¬ 
gret—an after-life of horror known too late ! Fred, brother, for oar pa¬ 
rent’s sake- 


Fred.—The butt end of old Crab's last sermon, I take it. 

Alfred.—And is this all ’ 

Fred.—All, for the present. (Going) 

Mr. B. Decastro.—Tnen stop, sir, and learn that there is no future for 
you in this matter. Genevieve has already suffered too much from ^re¬ 
gard to your family : henceforth I shall protect her at all costs. You 
will sail to-night for France in the smuggling-schooner ; your allowance 
will be paid where you please on the Continent, but the moment you set 
foot in England you will find yourself a beggar, and the police on your 
track, and you may yet dangle from the end of the devil's fishing-rod, 
the gallows You know me! 

Fred.—For France, whether I will or not * Am I a prisoner f 

Mr. B. Decastro.—Captain, see vour prisoner on board ; land him at 
Boulogne, and then come to me for payment. Flu know me. 

Fred.—Dare to approach me, ycu infernal cowardly braggart. (Pre¬ 
senting pistol) 

Jack.—Good words, your henor : none too cowardly to do harm in the 
way of trade, but ’tis to them as meddle and get my blood up ; bat as 1 
didn't ’list for any such doings this trip, Mr. Frederick, 1 looked to the 
barkers myself. They won’t bite, so you'd best go along friendly-like— 
(Jack aud the smugglers close around Frederick). 

Alfred —Have I spoiled the romance again, Genevieve * 

[End <■/ Act Stcond.] 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Some weeks had passed since Gillian’s visit to 
Mrs. Ransom when she had first mol Woodworth. 
In those weeks she had become more restless 
than ever. Her seasons of fitful sadness came 
on more frequently. Her cheerfulness some¬ 
times rose to excitement; then for days together 
ihe would float away Into a state of dreamy 
happiness which had no visible cause but which 
brought all the rich poetry of her nature to the 
Eurface and sometimes carried it into words. 

Love is the missiou of womanhood, and when 
it finds a first expression, either in feeling or in 
Bound, that seems originality which almost every 
true heart has tasted from the time of Eve down 
to the nineteenth century. 

I do not know that Gillian fancied that the 
sweet thoughts and yearning wish for sympathy 
which possessed her sprang from the quick un¬ 
sealing of her heart; but Mrs. Ransom was 
more keen of sight, and these mutation3 in the 
Riaracter of her protegee gave her great anxiety. 
IVby ehe should regret this evident growth of 
love in the henrt of that young girl it seemed 
impossible to determine. It may be that she 
felt some responsibility flow back to herself from 
the fact that Gillian had met Woodworth for the 
first time under her roof, and that more than ' 
once during the last month they had, by a sort 
of intuition, encountered each other in their 
morning visits to licr, these visits were sure to 
end in a ramble in the grounds, during which it 
always fell out that the cider lady was, for a few 
momenta at least, left to solitary meditation; 
while Woodworth lured Gillian off to search for 
sweetbrinr among the thickets, or found some 
object of interest on the ehore. One day the 
two stood together on the ledge of rocks which 
Uy within sight of the library window, to which 
Mrs. Ransom had retired with an uncomfortable 
consciousness that she was one too many in that 
morning ramble. Evidently her retreat had not 
been noticed, or her absence regretted; for her 
visitors stood together on the shelf of rock, sur¬ 
rounded by the dew and freshness of morning, 
with one of the loveliest prospects In the world 
before them, yet so evidently unconscious of 


everything but their two selves, that all smiling 
scenes might have turned to desert and they 
would not have regarded the change. 

Mrs. Ransom sighed heavily ns she looked 
upon them—sighed till her breath seemed a 
moan; then, wearily turning away, she lifted 
one hand to her forehead, drew it over her eyes, 
and lo! the tears flowed against 5t in great, 
heavy drops. 

Why did Julia Ransom cry so bitterly? That 
Stately man was her friend—a dear old friend 
with whom common pursuits and many’ a bright 
tie of thought had humid her; and Gillian, ah! 
there was no doubt in it—she loved the bright 
girl as only a woman so lonely' and so endowed 
can love the beautiful and wayward of her sex. 
Why was she sad, then, while standing there in 
her proud loneliness she gazed out upon that 
picture of growing nffection? Was it possible 
that she loved Woodworth herself? There was 
nothing so very unreasonable in the idea, for 
Julia was a fine woman yet, gifted with the best 
elements of beauty, mobile features and an ex¬ 
pression on which the thought beamed before it 
was uttered. The disparity in their ages, too, 
was not so very great, and in character those 
two persons were so much alike, that tho only 
wonder was they had not long since been de¬ 
clared lovers. 

Yet her look did not bespeak this state of 
things. There was neither anger nor jealousy 
in the tenrful glances she cast upon the lovers; 
hut the pathos of a deep, deep regret filled her 
eyes mid trembled around her mouth while she 
walked to and fro, moaning with unconscious 
pain, but still keeping that group upon the rocks 
in sight: and a beautiful picture it was! Wood- 
worth was speaking—sweet and proudly humble 
were his words. You could tell that by tho stoop 
of his head and the position of his stately person 
ns he bent toward Gillian, who lifted her eyes 
to his with the earnestness of a child, while her 
hands clasped themselves in a mass of scarlet 
roses which he had ju^t gathered from a flower 
bed that sloped toward the river. 

Julia was not near enough to see the color of 
that fair, oval cheek, to which the red flowers 
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seemed to have lent Iheir richness; nor eould 
she discern the expression which came to those 
eyes—the terror mid delicious wonder that 
looked for nu instant into his face and then 
veiled itself beneath those soft, golden, brown 
lashes. No, no; to have witnessed that would 
lmve been to reveal all the force and earnestness 
of ft love that few human beings arc ever privi¬ 
leged to know, at least on this side the grave. 

It was, perhaps, because Julia felt how all- 
prevailing the love of two cucli persons must 
prove that she looked upon it with those evi¬ 
dences of anxiety, Perhaps she tliought of her 
own isolation; and that true heart, warm and 
romantic as ever, boat in a human bosom, cast 
back upon itself during the best part of ft life, 
was thrilled with self pity by all the waste she 
found there. 

I cannot tell what were the feelings which 
gave rise to those tears, but surely no unworthy 
or selfish ones had place there; for after a little 
she wiped the drops from her eyes, and a 
heavenly smile swept the clouds from her face. 
She sat down upon the little verandah, to winch 
her library opened, and watched the picture on 
the ledge*with a now and more gentle interest. 

With what sweet humility the proud girl bent 
her head ami listened 1 How earnest — how 
bright with tenderness Ids face shone out as it 
bent toward her! All her limbs must have 
trembled, for, one by one, she dropped the roses 
around her feet, leaving her white hands clasped 
and her eyes downcast, as if some sweet thanks¬ 
giving were singing nt her heart, mid she was 
afraid he might guess at the hidden joy. 

Gillian scarcely seemed tall then; her figure 
drooped like a flower on its stalk when the dew 
is heavy, at last she looked around as if her 
limbs were giving way. Just below them, along 
the shelf of the rock, fleeces of moss had been 
transplanted from the woods, and lay in cushions, 
soft and deep as those in an oriental seraglio; 
aye, richer, for the morning sunshine em¬ 
broidered their delicate green with gold, and 
the night dew trembled over them like diamonds. 
Over this moss some of Gillian’s rosesjind fallen, 
and when she sat down their fragrance was nil 
around her. So it should have been for nn 
hour like that—the one brief hour of perfect 
bliss which a poor mortal knows sometimes in ft 
life-time, and learns to look forward to the 
heaven that must bo so much like it ever nfter. 

Was Julia Ransom thinking of the one hour 
in her own life so much like tlmt; or, had all 
such joy been a stranger to her? I cannot tell, 
'for she never spoke of herself. You only knew 
,fbftt she had felt and suffered by the words tlmt 
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? thrilled you with pain or tenderness when she 
\ wrote. A woman endowed like her wa3 not 
i* likely to unveil her heart. If you saw it through 
s tko mists of a high thought, it was all you coaid 
s hope to attain of tho life which lay enshrined 
5 within tho glory of her fame. I do not know 
i of what she was thinking; but, as Woodworth 
s threw himself along the moss, at Gillian’s feet, 
$ and gathering up one of the roses, carried it, 
•; blushing with kisses, from his lips to hers, Julia 
$ arose, with ft faint shadow still around her eyes, 

$ and walked toward them. 

< She saw the color rush up to Gillian’s neck 
\ as lier footsteps sounded on the rock. Aa for 
^ Woodworth, he half rose, and held out his hand 

! challenging her congratulations with a triumph¬ 
ant smile. Julia shook her head with a touch 
$ of sadness, and her fingers were cold as he 
t clasped them, hut she bent lovingly over Gillian 
\ and kissed her on the forehead, 
j Then the warm scarlet rushed over the young 
* girl in a torrent of blushes, and tears of beautiful 
$ joy that longed to share itself sparkled in her 
$ eyes. 

i “Now,” said "Woodworth, pressing his lips on 
l Mrs. Ransom’s hand, “now my happiness is 
Grounded; without you, our best friend, nothing 
s is complete. Do not look sad, wo have learned 
j to love each other in both loving you.” 

J “Ob! flattery,” said Mrs. Ransom, gently, 

$ “in a little while you will say it was because 
5 Gillian here was like me that you sought her.” 

\ “And so aho is. The samo warm heart—the 
J same generous charity—the samo great faults; 

$ for you have no little ones, and upon my life, 

\ Mrs. Ransom, there is something in her face 
1 this instant-—no, it is gone now; but, for one 
\ second you really looked alike.” 

\ “Do not flatter,” said Mrs. Ransom, looking 
i| wistfully at the young face before her. “In my 
^ best days I was never half so beautiful. If there 
s is nny resemblance, it lies iu the affection we feel 
j for each other.” 

^ “And in a general cast of thought which 
' struck mo from the first, I really should think 
j Miss Bentley had lived with you all her life." 

J “And so sho has the best portiou of it,” said 
} Gillian, gratefully, “for if life is measured by 
£ thoughts and feelings, I have only learned lion 
l to exist here, all other places seem distasteful to 
! me now.” 

; “But your fatherV* said Julia, a little re- 
i pronchfully. “Surely life is sweet with him." 

Gillian felt the gentle rebuke, and her eyes 
| fell. 

“Oh! I had forgotten my father—you know 
howl love him. Indeed who could help it? But 
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I do not know Low it i3, ho sometimes seems to 
Lear my presence with pain; and when I speak 
out the thought that comes uppermost, or feel 
more than usually happy, ho shrinks away from 
me and goes off alone, as if there existed some¬ 
thing in my words or manner tlmt lie could not 
reconcile himself to. "What is it, dear Mrs. Ran- 
fiom, that lies between my father mid his child?” 

“I should say,” answered Woodworth, thought¬ 
fully, 44 tlmt it was a memory of something he 
has loved and lost. Was your father very much 
attached to your mother, Gillian? I mean did 
lie regard her with more than ordinary love?” 

“Indeed I think so, and the more because he 
seldom mentions her. But how could he help it? 
You should only hear uncle Daniel when he talks 
of her. Oh! if she had only lived, I should have 
loved her entirely with my whole heart, as I love 
you, Mrs. Ransom. I know that she was a 
woman to worship—to be proud of—for once 
my father told me so,” 

Mrs. Ransom sat perfectly still, looking into 
the distance; but when Gillian uttered the last 
words, she rose quickly and walked toward the 
river, aB if something on the shore had caught 
her attention: but half way down she paused and 
gathered somo sweetbriar, which she brought 
back with her and quietly divided between tho 
lovers. 

“You were speaking of your father,” she said. 
“What will ho think of the pledge you have just 
given, Gillian? Remember you are an only child, 
and the heiress of great wealth.” 

“My father loves me, and he doe3 not care 
for anything else,” said Gillian, crimson with a 
dread that there was something in Mrs. Rnn- 
som’s words which might wound the sensitive 
pride of her lover, “There are things that he 
respects more than wealth, and that is not want¬ 
ing where genius exists. You do not know my 
father, Mrs Ransom, if you think that the ability 
to earn fame, the ability which has earned it, 
will not meet even his ambition.” 

Woodworth sat watching her embarrassment, 
and smiled when it broke into enthusiasm. He 
was really too proud at heart to think of Mr. 
Bentley’s wealth, either as an incentive or im¬ 
pediment to his suit with the heiress. So long 
as she possessed refinement, education, and those 
qualities that could awake a heart not easily 
touched like his, he had thought of nothing else. 
With a just appreciation of the position which 
his own self-directed genius had already won, it 
never struck him to feel any inequality which 
property could produce. Feeling himself a fair 
match for Mr. Bentley’s daughter, he had frankly 
offered himself, and as frankly been accepted. 


He had visited at Mr. Bentley's house, and knew 
himself to be a favorite with its master, who, 
unlike the majority’ of millionaires, was a man 
of fine taste and unusual erudition. That a cha¬ 
racter like that would object to him as a son-in- 
law, had never for a moment entered into kis 
calculations. 

With Gillian herself, he had been humble as 
true affection can make a proud man. Her 
youth and her singular attractiveness compared 
to his riper yenrs, and those harsher traits that 
fasten on a mau who works his way to position, 
impressed him almost with hopelessness. Had 
any one told him that there was a woman in the 
land, whoso position entitled her to look down 
upon him, he would have laughed in derision. 
But lie gave to Gillian’s bright character what 
a queen would have failed to win from him, the 
homage of a profound respect for her woman¬ 
liness, and of a great love that would have left 
him bankrupt had she proved unworthy. 

“And have you no fear that Mr. Bentley may 
refuse you bis daughter?” said Mrs. Ransom, 
pressing the subject home with remarkable per¬ 
tinacity, as if she had resolved to punish them 
for a moment’s forgetfulness of a father’s right. 
“Men like him do not give up their daughters 
to the first person who asks. lie will be taken 
by surprise as I was.” 

“Now you are getting unatniable,” said Wood- 
worth, smiling a little constrainedly. “ It is the 
first time that I ever knew Mrs. Ransom to ding 
shadows on a bright hour.” 

44 And have I been so cruel?” said Julia, with 
a quiver of the lip. “Well, well, I was but 
thinking how little a parent has of power or 
control over the destiny of a grown up child.” 

44 But have you any' reason to think that Mr. 
Bentley will disapprove of the feelings to winch 
you are the sole confident?” inquired Wood- 
worth, now really anxious. “Have you seen 
him? Arc there any grounds for supposing that 
he has other plans?” 

“Do not be so impetuous, my friend,” she re¬ 
plied, smiling, 44 I have no reason on earth for 
aught I have said! Nothing hut over anxiety, 
and a little unaccountable nervousness, which 
makes me seem cross when I really am quite 
the contrary. As for Mr. Bentley’, I have not 
yet had the honor of an introduction, as this 
dear girl can tell you.” 

“But it is not his fault,” said Gillian, promptly. 
“I am sure ho has been anxious enough to know 
you, Mrs. Ransom, only it has so happened that 
when he ended you have been absent or indis¬ 
posed. But now I am determined to bring tho 
two people together I love best,” here she caught 
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Woodworth's glance, and shook her head lightly 

aa if to scatter the flood of crimson that rushed 
over her face. “You see-—you see. Well, really 
this was my entire business hero. My father 
has decided that we arc to give a great party, 
something very superb, winch is to honor the 
introduction of his graceless child info your 
Metropolitan society. You lmvc no idea how 
many really nice persons have called upon us, 
and offered all sorts of civilities, since wo opened 
the house; so wo nre sure to have a crush of 
people. A dozen Indies of the first position have 
offered to keep me in countenance, so I have no 
lnck of chaperones, but I want something more 
than that, my heart wants a true friend to lean 
on. So the moment this idea of a chaperone 
w«s mentioned, I thought of you and drove over 
at once.” 

“And your father?” said Mrs. Ransom, in a 
low voice. 

“Oh! ho was delighted; offered to come with 
me and press the matter, but. somehow the fates 
nre against me when he attempts to gain admis¬ 
sion to our paradise, and I ventured alone.” 

“Thank you for it,” whispered Woodworth, 
softly. “ I had n feeling that you would be here 
at tiiis hour, nnd alone.” 

Gillian answered something in a low voice; but 
her eyes followed Mrs. Ransom, who Imd moved 
away apparently attracted by the manoeuvring 
of a sloop that was tacking up the river. 

Gillian mid Woodworth walked toward her, 
for the generous girl had her heart in the pub- 
jeet under discussion, and was eager for a reply. 

“Oil! my dear madam, do not. turn away, for 
that looks like a refusal to help me preside over 
this formidable party, and I shall never get along 
without you,” she said, caressingly. “Surely I 
have asked nothing that should make you so 
grave.” 

“Nothing, dear child, that is not both kind 
and flatten tig; but I seldom go into fashionable 
society, or indeed anywhere outside of my own 
little knot of friends.” 

“But you will not really refuse me?” cried 
Gillian, distressed. “Oh! Mr. Woodworth, help 
inc to persuade her, tell her that l fun, at any 
rate, half an orphan, nnd lmve no mother to 
stand by me on this occasion, which will lie n 
very trying one; for though 1 seem so reckless 
and self-sustnined, it isn’t real courage, I assure 
you, only a trembling sort of bravado. Persuade 
her, do, for her forehead is cloudy 3 'et.” 

Mrs Ransom turned suddenly with one of 
those luminous smiles on her face, which always 
won smiles in return. 

“No, Gillian,” she said, “you must not ask i 


* that; no person living can interpose between us. 
j Wo nre friends, sworn friends remember; ami 
Seven Woodworth, highly as I prize him, would 
!; wrong that friendship in urging a thing which 
< I had forced myself to deny you.” 

S “But you will not deny me?” 

^ “Dear, dear child, give me a little time: rc- 
j member this is a severe ordeal you propose for 
J a woman who has kept out of the world so long, 
^ and I too am a sort of coward in social gmlher- 
s ings of this kind where so many will.be sirau- 
i gera.” 

! “Strangers. No, indeed, our guests are not 
n ao ignorant as that: you are one, dear lady, 
S whose home tells a history. It will be a proud 
^ day for my father when be presents you as the 
s dearest and most honored friend of his child; 
!• as for me, I shall only feel indignant if they do 
t not all worship you for yourself as well as your 
s books.” 

I “My dear, dear child!” Julia broke off and 
\ choked back a sob. “There, there, give me a 
1 little time, if it is only to think about the dress; 
5 one must be very magnificent, yon know.” 

\ “Yea, j’cs, I lmvc thought that all over, of 
\ course you must be superb, something grand 
\ nnd queenly; black velvet or crimson.” 
v “Wlint, and the roses in bloom?” 

| “Oh, I had forgotten, you see how little I am 
f to be trusted! Well, black lace then, with some 
I of these same roses in your hair and on your 

• bosom.” 

; The young girl was so animated, the color 
: came and went so brightly on her face, that 
•Julia beenmo interested in spite of herself; to 
; own the truth, a strong desire sprang up in her 
: heart to attend this party. According to her 
j old hnbit she turned away and walked alone, evi- 
: dently under considerable excitement. Directly 
i she came back more quietly. 

“But you have nn aunt—how will she like 
: this intrusion of a stranger into your kouse- 
: liold?” 

> “What, aunt Hetty? Why she would drop 
: down at the very thought of standing by my 
: side on nn occasion like that, you have no idea 
what a timid, nervous littlo thing she is. The 
very sight of a stranger sets her to trembling 
like a leaf, it is quite painful to sec how she suf¬ 
fers.” 

“And this is all the companion you have?” 

♦‘Not quite; but then my cousin ia scarcely a 
year older than myself, and has been brought 
up in the country, so that you would be doing 
her n charity also, for her only female protector 
just now is an old colored woman, who insists 
on teaching the proprieties of fashionable life to 
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vs both. I -wish you could see Dinah in hei • 
glory, she ia such a character!” 

“Well, well! Let us hold a consultation. Sup 
pose you turn this affair into a fnney ball. Wbai, 
say you, Mr. Woodworth?” 

“Just the thing. I thought you'would sug-. 
gest something of this kind; a mere part}' filleti 
up with dancing, flirting, eating and drinking, 
ij at all times a bore ” 

“A fancy ball!” cried Gillian, sparkling with 
delight. “And you really will take a part? anti 
you, Mr. Woodworth?” 

“Now that I am invited—yes.” 

“And you, Mrs. Ransom?” 

“I think—-yes, I will go.” 

“Oh! you are so good; and I enn tell papa 
that it is all settled; and now about the cha¬ 
racters,” 

“For me,” said Mrs. Ransom, “let it be some¬ 
thing grave and quiet, say a nun or sister of 
charity.” 

“No, no,” cried Gillian, “that will never do. 
Let it be something stately.” 

“Well, be it so. A lady of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
court, with powder patches and brocade. Will 
that do?” 

Mrs. Ransom spoke thoughtfully, and with but 
little of the animation which the subject might 
be expected to produce. She evidently gave so 
much importance to the character she was to 


j “Persuade her of this; and now go.” 
v “Do you weary of mo?” 

$ “Weary! how can you think it? But all this 
^ makes me dizzy. I will return home without 
v entering the house again.” 

^ “And to-morrow?” 

!; “To morrow, come to niv father.” 

% “And after that? All, Gillian, this happiness 
5 terrifies me; my life seems too full of wealth. 
J God bless you forever, and even for giving mo 
\ this one hour.” 

^ She drew toward him ns a bird of parndiso 
j moves in the sunshine. Her eyes shone with 
J love; her mouth trembled like a cherry when 
j the bird that seeks it is near. An empress smit- 
l ten with human affections might have looked 
% like Gillian, and been roj-nl still. It is only 
^ when love imbues a proud nature like hers with 
s tenderness, that we know how grand a passion 
^ it is. Woodworth folded his arm around her 
J waist and drew* her to his side. 

< “Gillian, arc you happy?” 
s “Very happy!” 

? Tho words died like fragrance on her lips. 

\ He stooped down and gathered them in kisses. 

\ “To-morrow I will ask you of your father, 

5 Gillian, till then I shall doubt the reality of this 
happiness; I begin to tremble now with a fear 
of losing you. Promise, Gillian-—promise to love 
me forever.” 


assume, that both Gillian and W’oodwortli were $ “Forever and ever!” she murmured, 

surprised. i “Now let me go with you to the carriage.” 

“And you,” said Woodworth, addressing Gil- t “No—no, leave me a little time alone!” 

li»n, “wlmt is your character to be?” i lie saw that she was faint with emotion, and 

He spoke in n low voice, and Gillian answered ; taking compassion on her went nway not into 

him under her breath. i tho house—for he too wished for solitude—hut 

"Anything (lint you choose!” ! through the grounds into the iiigli road, down 

His face flushed with pleasure. t which he walked toward tho city. 

“Let it bo Aurora then, for without you my J Scarcely an hour lmd passed since Gillian 
4*ys would be all darkness.” t entered the house, whose balconies were visible 

Tho eyes which site lifted to his, beamed witii ; from where she sat—one little hour and her 
®n expression so beautiful that his heart swelled, \ whole life had changed. She had for the first 
»ml the very breath he drew came laden with 1 time in her existence listened willingly to the 
exquisite joy*. i passionate love of n stroDg man.—she had step- 

They stood together Bilent and happy. Mrs. ! pod upon that ledge of rocks a free woman, and 
Ransom had left them suddenly nnd was walk- '. now site was bound in every fibre of her licnrt, 
ing toward the house. In her presence they j in every wish of Iter being. The seal of a holy 
could talk on general subjects, but now excess ! compact burned on her lips, the passionate con- 
of feeling struck them mute; but it was n silence > scionsness of it thrilled her through and through. 
“ delicious that neither had a wish (o break it. I She sat down nnd wept like a little child, when 
At last Gillian drew a deep breath, and renching ; bis last footstep died on the turf. But (lie tears 
Orth her hand lifted her heavenly face to his. 1 she shed were like April rain, nnd a blossom 
Follow her, sho said, “slio looks excited. ; sprung up in iter heart with every drop, 
are I been selfish in urging her to join us?” ! Mrs. Ransom saw her from the window, but 
e fish no. It is better that she should '; forebore to disturb (lie dreamy quiet into which 

appear ia Bociety, no woman living can grace it i ; site had fallen. Indeed she had no wish to 
lo jrcll ” 1 

! move, hardly the power, for the deep feelings 
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of bei* own nature were in a tumult. She ■was 
greatly disturbed by tho events of that morniug, 
and •while Gillian wept toars of happiness, hard, 
painful drops gathered in Julia’s eyes. And 
smitten by a cold feeling of desolation, she went 
into her chamber and shut tho door. 

A few minutes after she disappeared, Michael 
Hurst came, unannounced, through the front 
door which had been left ajar, and entering tho 
library looked around for its usual occupant. 

“Not here,” he muttered; “I dare say ehe 
saw mu coming and took horBelf out of the way. 
Your poetess Imtcs a drain on the purse as much 
as common mortals, and I suppose she fancies 
I’m on that tack again. By Jove, she’ll soon 
find out that I'm striking for higher game than 
that, and she must help mo too, or the game will 
be a difficult one to ploy, for the girl is proud 
as Lucifer, and unmanageable aa a wild bird— 
but with madam’s help all will be easy enough. 
After all she is a wonderful woman, so earnest 
and prompt, her thoughts all poetry, her judg¬ 
ment clear and practical But then such women 
will think their own thoughts and act their own 
acts, there is the mischief of it; I hardly dare 
confide in her yet, not till I have seen this proud 
girl ami tried her temper on the subject. But 
then how can I see this Gillian alone? She is 
so hedged in with her pride of station, that with 
that poor old maid ready to help me in any¬ 
thing, with free access to the house, backed by 
Lawrence with the father, I have not in two 
months been able to get one moment of private 
conversation with her. By Jove, thero sho is 
now, and nloucl” 

The young man sprang from his scat as ho 
uttered these last words, and clearing the veran¬ 
dah with a bound, made his way toward the 
ledge whore Gillian was sitting. 

She was too busy with her own pleasant 
thoughts to remark his approach; and ho, with 
that instinctive respect which forces itself on 
tho moat depraved when in the presence of a 
noble woman, curbed his headlong progress, and 
almost held bis breath when ho drew near. She 
was stooping to pick up the roses that had fallen 
upon the mos>, when her heart first leaped to 
the offered love of Woodworth. Every bud and 
leaf was precious to her now: and sho gathered 
them up reverently, ns if they had been scattered 
on a sacred altar. For all her wealth she would 
not have parted with the smallest spray clasped 
iti those trembling bauds. 

“ Miss llcntlcy!” 

Gillian started—clasped her fingers tighter 
about the roses, and, turning her fnco over one 
shoulder, saw with impatience that young Hurst 


s stood upon the very moss which was still im. 
$ printed by the feet of her accoptod lover. 

|j Now this man had rendered himself odious to 
1 tho young girl: first, by connecting himself with 
5 the only misunderstanding that aho bad ever cx- 
J pcrienced with her aunt; and again, from the 
5 manner in which he had presumed on the par- 
^ tiallty of that lady to forco himself into familiar 
\ relations with the family. True, tho introduc- 
n tion and endorsement of Mr. Lawrence, a man 
E of high standing both in tho commercial and 
s social world, had reconciled Mr. Bentley to the 
' acquaintance. But Gillian shrunk from it with 
t tho quick intuition of a delicate nature. In his 
i manner, and in the words which he sometimes 
E found an opportunity of forcing upon her, there 
; was an attempt at gallantry which irritated her 
j pride, while she could understand tho petty 
i manoeuvres by which he had sought to ingrati- 
5 ate liimBelf into hor favor, 
j It was then with a sort of terror, that, seeing 
\ him so near, she arose quickly, and looked 
\ around for a path by which she might descend 
\ the ledge of rocks. 

\ “Miss Bentley, do not sock to avoid mo so 
\ pointedly. The happiness of finding you alone 
| for one moment has, perhaps, made me over 
!bold; but, when the heart iB full of one great 
[ wish it forgets ceremony. Don’t go! Don’t turn 
I that sweet face away! Are you afraid of me!” 

The quick pride sparkled up from Gillian’s 
| heart to her eyes. 

“ Afraid 1 No, indeed. What is there for me 
I to fear from your presence, Mr. Hurst! You 
i came abruptly, and I was startled a little, that 
is all,” 

“ Oh! if you did but know how I have watched 
; and prayed for this hour.” 

“And why, Mr. Hurat? I have seen you 
almost every day for a month; certainly every 
; day since my cousin, Miss Hart, came to the 
: city.” 

Ho looked at her keenly. Had be, indeed, 
succeeded in making her jealous by his flirtation 
with the pretty country girl? Surely that bril¬ 
liant eye and the curve of her haughty lip wa& 
some proof of feminine pique that could spring 
from no other cause. 

lie drew close to Gillian, but she stepped 
haughtily hack and shielded her rosea from bi9 
outstretched hand, aa’ if it had been a serpent 
attempting to creep over them. 

“And did you really think my attention to 
the pretty rustic sprang from anything but a 

wish to bo near you?” he said, with infinite 
humility and tenderness in his voice. “^o u 
must have seen how entirely my whole he^ 
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hM been youra Bince the first time thnt I saw 
you in that library yonder, Miss Bentley, Oh! 
Gillian, no man ever adored a woman as I wor¬ 
ship you. Have compassion on rae, and listen 
kindly for this once: I know that I am not your 
equal, as far as appearances are concerned; but 
circumstances may bring ua nearer to a level— 
nay, by heavens! they shall!” 

“Mr. Hurst, this is wild—worse, it is almost 
insulting! What, in my whole conduct, has war¬ 
ranted you in addressing me in this fashion?” 

She turned, and attempted to pass him; but 
he stood firm, blocking her progress. 

“There is no insult in an honest expression 
of love," he said, looking almost as haughty as 
herself. “I have a right to be henrd, and to 
demand a civil answer, at least. Nay, do not 
rain down so much scorn from those beautiful 
eyes! In this country there exist no social dis¬ 
tinctions which energy and a strong will cannot 
overcome. You have wealth, intellect, beauty. 
I am neither hideous or a fool. As for wealth, 
that is easily earned, and I am as likely to obtain 
it as another, why, then, should you look as if a 
serf were addressing you?” 

There was truth in his words, and Gillian felt 
that her impulsive pride had given him nn 
excuse for prolonging the conversation. She 
limply moved away from tho spot which his 
presence seemed to desecrate, and, signifying by 
& bend of her head that he might follow, walked 
toward the river. There she found an iron garden 
chair, and sat down, while lie stood before her, 
pale with internal rage at her coolness, and with 
drops of perspiration starting to his forehead. 

She looked up at him, quietly, and said, in 
her usual clear voice, 

“Now, Mr. Hurst, I. will listen. You say 
justly tho offer of nn honest heart can never be 
considered as an insult. You took mo by sur¬ 
prise. I beg your pardon!” 

The color came up to his face; he was almost 
in tears, for he had told the truth. With all the 
force of his good and evil passions he loved tho 
young girl before him. He loved her, and knew 
that from her composure and humility there was 
less to hope than from the angry pride with 
which she had first received him. His voice 
was broken, and there was genuine feeling in 
his words as he spoke again, 

“I thank you, Miss Bentley, fer this kindness; 
yet it only gives me an opportunity of repeating 
more respectfully what I have already said. I 
love you —with all my soul and strength I love 
you! Have you nothing to give in return to a 
poor fellow who lays all that he has, or hopes 
for, at your feet?” 


Gillian was troubled. Her pure forehead 
gathered together in a cloud. She thought how 
terrible a thing It must be to love without return, 
and her heart thrilled with compassion for a man 
she could not eveu like. 

“No,” she said, with sweet humility, “it would 
be cruel and wrong to mislead you. I have no 
feelings that could answer to those you offer. 
In my whole lifo I have never regarded you with 
a thought of love. At this moment you stand 
higher in my esteem than ever, but it is sorrow, 
regret, I will not say compassion, that I feel— 
not love! Forgive me —do forgive me, if what I 
say is painful; but I can only ask you to forget 
all this, and let ua never meet again!” 

He stood for a moment, gazing upon her face; 
bis own was pale as death—pale and stirred with 
a strife of passions. 

“No!” ho said, at last, “wc shall meet again, 
and often. The stnko between us two is heftvy, 
and we must not play out our game at a sitting; 
ono thing is certain as that the sun rides the 
heavens: you and I must be lovers, or enemies; 
married, or ono of us ruined. But your rejec¬ 
tion need not be final. I will not take it as auch 
for your own sake—for your father’s sake!” 

“Stay!” cried Gillian, lifting her head, and 
sweeping by him like a goddess, “I have no 
patience to listen farther; yonder is Mrs. Ran¬ 
som on the verandah.” 

“Beware, Miss Bentley, how you make that 
woman your confident!” he persisted, following 
her. She turned upon him with all tho pride of 
her superb nature. 

“Have no fear, sir, that I shall not conceal 
the degradation of ibis interview.” 

The young man fairly ground his teeth in the 
deadly rage that seized upon him; but she swept 
forward toward the verandah, where MrB. Ran¬ 
som was waiting for her, and, after a few words, 
went hurriedly to her carriage. 

Those few words were very simple and unim- r 
portant, but they had a terrible influence on the 
future; not in themselves, but from the honor- 
ablo secrecy which Gillian felL bound to main¬ 
tain regarding tho proposal which had been 
forced upon her. 

When Mrs. Ransom inquired, with evident 
anxiety, what young Hurst had been talking of 
so earnestly, Gillian answered, vaguely, 

“Oh! it was a private affair of his own, in 
which he wanted my co-operation.” 

“Which you refused?” 

“Of course, dear lady. What can that man 
and I have in common?—nothing, I am quite 
sure. But, yourself, what has happened to dis¬ 
tress you?” 
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“Nothing; but, Gillian, the glow of happiness 
has nit fled from your face,” 

Gillian laid one hand on her heart, and an¬ 
swered, with a beautiful smile, 

“But it is here yet. He frightened nwny my 
dreams, but not this holy reality.” 

The carriage drove away. Mrs. Ransom fol¬ 
lowed it with a long, wistful look, and entered 
her library again. Here she had expeetnd to 
fiud Michael, but the room was empty, and there 
was no trace of him in the grounds. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Not three hours after the interview we have 
described at the Bloomingdalc Cottage, Michael 
Huraf presented himself at the little house in the 
vicinity of Challinm Square, a place he had 
visited frequently of late, much to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the two old ladies, who wero always 
charmed into especial good nature by his pre¬ 
sence. Indeed, there was a little jealousy be¬ 
tween the ancient dames on liis account: and 
Mrs. Nicholson was constantly making little de¬ 
vices to meet him in the ball to hold a few words 
with him in private before he entered to the 
presence of the elder lady, who was greatly 
scandalized at these flirty proceedings, and; 
frequently took her handmaiden to task on the 
subject. Mrs. Nicholson felt this rather as a j 
compliment than otherwise. It was not every ; 
old lady of seventy odd who could boast of re- I 
primands for receiving too much attention from • 
a handsome young fellow’ like Hurst. I 

Then there wns Hetty Hart, Mrs, Frost’s: 
niece, who always happened to time her visits : 
with that of the young man, which Mrs. Frost | 
considered very indecorous indeed. \ 

Once, and this Mrs, Nicholson told to Mrs. 1 
Frost, as a great secret, alio had opened the 
parlor door suddenly, just to sco if Miss Hetty j 
Hart hail gone, when she detected that lady at \ 
the end of the hall, putting some bank bills into i 
Michael’s hand. It lmd troubled her greatly $ 
to make out whore the money came from; but \ 
afterward she learned, from little Hannah Hart, \ 
that aunt Hetty had sold a meadow lot, inherited v 
from her own mother, and no doubt she was in- n 
structing Hurst to put the money out at interest $ 
In fact Hetty had hinted as much, when (lie J 
subject was touched upon by 1 Mrs. Frost, who 5 
felt it to be her duty to regulate these matters ' 
among the young people, and see that the repu -1 
tatiou of her house did not suffer by Hurst’s j; 
frequent vists there, s 

On the day in question tho two old ladies had s 
dined, and Mrs. Nicholson wns busy putting away ^ 
the diuucr dishes in a small corner cupboard, i 


| First she washed two cups and saucers in an old- 
\ fashioned pewter basin, which had belonged to 
| Mrs. Frost's mother before the Revolution; then 
j followed a couple of china pie-plates, with two 
j knives and forks; and at last bIiq disposed of a 
‘ vegetable dish in which Mrs. Frost had covered 
| up four cold potatoes, which she gave Mary 
| Nicholson especial directions to slice up and fry 
i for dinner tho next day. With the exception of 
; this household order, Mrs. Nicholson lmd not 
; heard the sound of Mrs. Frost’s voice that day; 

; for haying nothing on earth to talk about, the 
: old lady—unlike some others we could mention— 

■ said nothing. Thus Mrs. Nicholson, who was 
; naturally a social old lady, felt even the clatter 
of tho saucers and plntcs as some sort of com¬ 
pany, and continued her occupation as long ns 
possible But work tardily as she would, tiio 
clearing of that small dinner-table must termi¬ 
nate. At last, Mrs. Nicholson seated herself at 
the window, and, putting on her spectacles, pre¬ 
pared to mend a stocking which she had taken 
up earlier in tho day. In and out went that 
bright darning-needle, stitch, stitch, up anil 
down, forming a basket work of threads, till at 
last one vigorous pull settled a row of stitches 
in its place, and she commenced over again. 

The monotony mnde her stolid, and she was 
on tho verge of a nap, when Mrs. Frost rose up in 
her chair and asked “if she had been dreaming 
through her after dinner Bleep, or if somebody 
had really said that Mr. Bentley was going to 
give a great party, and that Daniel Hart’s only 
daughter had been sent for?” 

Mrs. Nicholson brightened up nt this opening 
for a little gossip, anil replied, “That it was do 
dream, but the living truth. Hetty Hart had 
told them all about it the last time she was at 
the house; and more than that, Michael Burst 
hnd been invited—indeed Mr. Bentley, who 
thought the world and all of Michael, had given 
the invitation with his own lips. Mr. Hurst 
was going beyond a doubt; for he had asked her 
to do up n fine shirt and some collars for him, 
the very last time he was at the house.” 

Mrs. Frost sat upright in her chair while all 
this information was innocently imparted by 
Mary Nicholson, a sure sign that she was inte¬ 
rested and not well pleased. She remained quiet 
till the collars were mentioned, and then her 
virtuous reprehension broke loose. 

“Mary Nicholson, Mary Nicholson, will you 
never nrrivc at years of discretion? or nre you 
immoral at heart, I want to know thnt? Hero 
ivo are, two lono women, with our yards over- 
ooked by ever fo many windows, and you talk 
)f hanging up fino shirts and collars with my 
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wash—what will the world think of proceedings ; “Ah! Mrs. Frost, you have grown quite young 
like that? I shouldn't wonder if vre lisvo the .again, and come down stairs like a girl," cried 
police magistrates inquiring after our goings on ; young Hurst, with forced gaydy. "My dear 
Belt. Mary Nicholson—Mary Nicholson, if you j nindaiu, take my arm, you will not find it quite 
hare no respect for your own reputation, re- so easy to mount alone. There now, fancy ino 
member that I have a character to lose, and j your son and lean heavily.” 

tin’t going to have it ruined by men's garments ^ Mrs. Frost did lean, heavily, and her old faco 
flauntiug iu my yard; why the very clothes-pins \ looked the younger by ten years from a con- 


ifould be scared off the lines—I blush fur-you, 
Mary Nicholson.” 

If Mrs. Frost spoke the truth, two old women 
Tere blushing at once, for Mary Nicholson be¬ 
come red through all her wrinkles, and a tear 
dole softly down from under her spectacles. 

“I’m sure I didn’t mean any harm,” she said, 
quite meekly; “and I know that Mr. Hurst 
didn’t.” 

“Mr. Hurst—of course lie didn’t! Such things 


^ sciousness of Ilia care about her. So, having 
s triumphed over Mary Nicholson by presenting 
J herself leaning on the arm of her protege, tho 
j virtuous indignation that had burned within her 
l died out. She forebore to continue her lecture 
(in the presence of the young man, who wa3 
5 rather surprised by the subdued reception that 
; Mrs Nicholson gnvo him. 

> “And you have not been ill, did you say that, 

: my dear grandmother, nor frightened at any- 


Bever enter a young man’s head till some for¬ 
ward young creature brings up the idea. Mary 
Kicholson, I’ll be bound you offered to wash out 
those things first; now own up and shame the 
Evil One that tempted you.” 

“I—l don’t just remember how it enme about, 
Mrs. Frost, but I’m sure it wasn’t him,” raur- 
Eared Mrs. Nicholson, wiping her eyes with the 
stocking she was darning. “If there is any 
blame, of course it belongs to me.” 

“And that was what you was slipping the 
square of yellow soap into your pocket for when 
I sent you to the closet yesterday. I declare, 
Mary Nicholson, if it wasn’t for leaving you 
alone iu the world with no one to look after 
your ways, I wouldn’t keep you in this house 
another night. Yellow soap and collars indeed.” 

Mrs. Nicholson looked a good deal startled, 


I thing, and they have distressed me for nothing? 
; Indeed I never should have forgiven myself. In 
I fact, the pain and self-reproach has been so great 
! that I never will run the chance of suffering it 
■ again. Grand mot her—Mrs. Nicholson, you must 
; find me a bed somewhere, or I shall never be 
; content with myself again.” 

Mrs. Nicholson gave a little start of horror; 
and Mrs. Frost’s head began to vibrate like a 

: pendulum. 

“A bed!” ejaculated Mrs. Frost. “A bed!” 
echoed Mrs. Nicholson. 

“Yes; why not? To own tho truth, for it is 
useless attempting to deceive you even for your 
own good. Thero 1ms been a murder and rob¬ 
bery within the week, close in the neighborhood, 
that has quite terrified me; two elderly ladies 
living together both murdered in their beds as 


and her hand shook till the darning-needle went \ 
quite astray, but'she maintained a humble i 
silence; nud Mrs. Frost, having relieved her 5 
mind, subsided into her chair and fell asleep | 
With a scowl on.her face. ) 

Half ati hour went by. Tho old woman of \ 
ninety hung her head in sullen sleep; and the $ 
old woman of seventy odd wept over her indis* i 
sections, and wondered meekly if she ever would j 
learn how to behave; while her needle went in i 


you might have been. Indeed, my dear grand¬ 
mother, I cannot leave you unprotected at night 
after that. Don’t put yourself out, anything 
will do for me.” 

“There is the little bed room off the lmll,” 
suggested Mrs. Nicholson, timidly; but she was 
silenced by the indignant voice of Mrs. Frost. 

“Mary Nicholson! Tho hall bed room, and 
on this story! Will you never arrive at years 
of discretion?” 


and out monotonously as before. ^ | “No, no. let it be my old room iu tho attic; 

A blow on the street knocker started the one s nothing else would seem like home. I will be 
from her doze, and the other from her work. J no trouble, but take my meals out.” 

“It is his knock, I’m sure,” faltered Mrs. | “And your washing?” said Mrs, Frost, anx- 
Nicholson, looking timidly at her mentor. J ioasly. 

‘Then I will myself open the door; keep your 5 “Oh! that of course. I only came for protec- 
*eat, Mary Nicholson, and don’t look bo flut- ^ tion, not to encumber you In anything. If Mrs. 
tered. Tho young gentleman’s visit is doubtless v Nicholson can manage to make my bed and bring 
to me; there is bo danger of his making impro- $ up a little water once a day, it will be all I de- 
per Biiggcstions regarding clothes when I am tho $ sire.” 

Person to be consulted.” $ Mrs. Nicholson looked up well pleased with 
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the idea of being made useful; but Mrs. Frost 
tore her satisfaction up at the roots. 

“No, Mr, Hurst, you must allow me to judge 
of wlmt is proper in my own house, Mory 
Nicholson is too young.” 

“You, my dear grandmother, indeed you shall 
do no such thing.” 

Mrs. Frost aroso in her scat, looked steadily 
first nt Hurst, then at tho drooping face of her 
companion. 


“Michael Hurst, has there been a private 
understanding between you and Mary Nicholson 
about your coming hero? Answer me that.” 

“A private understanding! No, upon my 
honor. What an idea!” 

“Then you can come, Michael.” 

Michael cast a side glnnce at Mrs. Nicholson. 
Was it possible that there really was some under¬ 
standing between them? 

(to de continued.) 
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[OHlOttfAt.] 

HERBERT GRANGERS SIN. 

BY CLARISSA W. STORY. 

Herbert Granoer stood loaning ovor his 
diessing-tablo with a scowl on his forehead and 
a curling-iron in his hand, $ Ono of his glossy, 
purple-black ringlots, fresh from tho nrtistichnnds 
of his hair-drossor, had taken a notion to straight¬ 
en itself out in an audacious, unbecoming way, 
and this was what tho scowl and tho curling-iron 
were for. Tho tabio was liltorod up liko any 
womnn's—thoro woro brushes and combs—bot¬ 
tles of hair-oil and cologne—scissors, pin-cushions 
—and a thousand little knick-knacks assontml to 
tho making up of a fashionabla toilet, but, as tho 
advertisements hayo it, ** too numerous to men¬ 
tion.’ 1 A eonplo of dainty boxes, with h'rcnch 
labels, stood sido by side under tho olegant little 
mirror. Tho oval covors wero unscrewed and 
half tomoved, nud if ono had boon near enough 
to catch n glimpso of thoir contents, thoy might 
have taken a socond auspicious glanco at tho 
brilliant white and red complexion of tho young 
gontleman who stood thoro winding that refrac- 
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tory lock of hair about tho curling-iron. Not 
that I would insinuate anything against tho gen¬ 
uineness of tho rosos and lilies which blossomed 
so freshly between tho enclosing hedgo of whiskers 
and curls in tho garden of tho aforesaid young 
gontlomnn’s face. Not I. I hold that truthful¬ 
ness to nature is one of an author’s first duties, 
and who ever heard of such a thing ns any per¬ 
son, not strictly fominino, resorting to tho beauti¬ 
fying influence of pearl-powder and rouge 1 

There tho littlo oval boxeB stood, howover, 
with their covors unScrowcd and half removed, 
and their Parisian inscriptions staring up saucily 
at tho brilliant complexion above them, as 
though they could havo told queer stories had 
they wished to, and preached queer sermons, and 
given queer advico. As if thoy could have said, 
and would havo said it, too, only that thoir audi¬ 
tor understood nothing but English, and thoy 
talked nothing but Preach : 

" Herbert Granger, you aro a iveak, vain fop 
of a fellow. You aro effeminate—you aro silly— 
you aro insincoro—your heart is ns falBO as your 
complexion—as hollow, and unreliable, and easily 
twisted about, us that lock of hair you are scowl¬ 
ing at." 

Perhaps thoy did manago to mako themselves 
understood a littlo, for tho young lunii suddenly 
gavo an uneasy, downward glance—frowned, 
and pushed tho littlo oval boxes impationtly out 
of Bight under a crumpled newspaper. 

'■ Heigh-ho 1 Now for an hour or two at 
cousin Harry’s, and then an evening with Julia— 
charming Julia I” 

Theso wero his thoughts, not his words (for 
only children and pcoplo innocent ns children 
aro apt to talk aloud to themselves), as ho laid 
down the curling-iron and gavo a finishing touch 
to his hair, by smoothing it ovor with hisjowcltcd 
hand. 

“ Beautiful Julia 1” his thought ran on, “how 
the men envy mo, and what wouldn't some of 
tho dour creatures givo to stand in my shoes—the 
affianced loverof tho handsomest girl in the city!” 

A gleam of tho rich October sunset shot in 
just then at a window of tho luxuriously fur¬ 
nished room, and fluttered ngninst tho satin- 
papered wall. It looked liko a little golden bird 
alighting there, ruffling its protty plumage, nnd 
porching its rosy head on ono sido, os if it had a 
faculty of hoaring tho young man’s unspoken 
thoughts, nnd had como in on purposo to listen. 

"Jupiter! what would Miss Julia say to sco 
me now 1 (He was softening down the rnthor 
hectic brilliancy of ono cheek with tho cornor of 
a dampened handkorchief.) Confound it, what 
a daub I But it’s a poor rulo that wont work 
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both ways, and if eho doesn’t como out once in 
a whilo with moro color than tho Lord gave her, 
then I’m mistaken. Sho don’t think 1 know it 
though, any moro than I think the knows that I 
am by nature as snllowas an East Indian, and ns 
Btraight-haired as a cat. By the way, what fools 
tho women arc, to take so much pains to plcaso 
us men, nnd what fools wo men nro to tnko 
equal pnins to pleaso them. I vow I wouldn’t 
do it—I would bo ns indifferent ns a stono—I 
would let paint and hair-oil, and curling-tongs go 
to tho deuco, if it wasn’t that my purso was so 
mighty lean, nnd I must fatten it by marrying an 
heiress. 0 dear, why couldn’t I havo boon born 
rich instead of hnndsomo 1” 

At this poriod of his thoughts, ho smiled a 
faint, sarcastic smilo to himself, nnd tho little 
golden bird, listening as it flitted softly along tho 
satin papered wall, grow pale with disgust or 
fright, nnd ns ho wont on thinking his vnin, sel¬ 
fish thoughts, it grow dimmer and dimmer, flut¬ 
tering and shrinking away across tho clusters of 
roses on the paper, still fluttering, and shrinking, 
and fading away, till at Inst its little pale, gold 
wings shut together languidly, tho listening head 
drooped, and creeping into a dim corner of tho 
chamber, it vanished altogether. 

Perhaps if Herbert Granger had watched his 
little timid visitor, Instead of studying his mirror 
so attentively, nnd if his spiritual car had been 
dclicato enough to hear tho divino song it sung, 
ho would have washed tho roses from his face, 
and straightened out his curling hair, for very 
shame—shamo born of tho dim perception that 
ho was a most unmanly man. As it was, how- 
over, lie only drew on his faultlessly fitting kid 
gloves, holding up his small hand before the 
glass ns ho did so, to ndmiro its feminino white¬ 
ness and si'zo, set his hat stylishly over his curls, 
took up his fashionable walking-stick, and giving 
it a nonchalant twirl, sauntered down stairs into 
tho street. 

A little, thinly-clad figuro, holding to its bo¬ 
som a bundle that had a human look, as if it 
might bo a baby, fluttered timidly out from ono 
of tho dark, narrow by-streets, as ho went along, 
and laid its hand on his arm—a thin, whito, trem¬ 
ulous hand, that ono might havo taken for a 
snow flake, and almost looked to seo it molt in 
tho warmth of tho glossy broadcloth sleovo, to 
which it clung so shyly, yet so pleadingly. 

“ A fow pennies, sir—my baby is starving.” 

There was a pitiful sadness in tho sweet, faint 
voico, but nothing that should havo mado tho 
hot, red blood dash up into Herbert Granger’s 
face, as it did, showing its crimson stain, even 
through poarl-powder and rouge. 


“ How dare yon dog my steps in that way, you 
beggar 1” ho said, angrily shaking off tho little 
baud ns romorsolessly as though it had been tho 
snow-flako it looked. " This is tho third time I 
have seen you to-day.” 

Tho girl’s head, which had been drooped, as 
if for shamo, during hor appeal for clnhity, was 
lifted with a sudden start. 

“ Indeed—indeed I did not know who it was, 
Herbert! God knows I would ratber starvo than 
beg of you!" 

And then tho littlo slight, thinly-clad figuro, 
holding its human-looking bundlo to its bosom, 
fiuttered and shrank nway, as tho sunshine bad 
shrank away on tho wail—fluttered and shrank 
away in tiro darkness and noise of tho great 
crowded streot—fluttered nnd shrank away, God 
only knows with what utter despair nnd weari¬ 
ness of heart nnd limbs f 


Timo hung heavily on Miss Julia Knowlton’s 
hands. Timo is apt to hang heavily, I believe, 
when young women nro expecting their lovers, 
as Miss Julia was expecting iters. 

Tho tiny hands of her jewelled watch (dear, 
busy, industrious hands—did they over teach 
their wcnlthy, petted mistress, I wonder, tho les¬ 
son of pntionco nnd faithful duty which those 
littlo goldon pulses throbbed out day after day, 
and month nftor month!) indicated tho hour of 
six, and Herbert was not coming till eight. Pear, 
dear, what a weary timo it was to wait, Miss 
Julia thought. Sho had yawned over hor em¬ 
broidery, bored herself nlmost to death at tho 
piano (though sho pinycdonly Herbert’s favorite 
songs), got sleepy over tho last fashion plates, 
nnd cross over tho last novel. Site had paced 
tho long parlors up and down, ot becanso sho 
was impatient for bis arrival (sho was too well- 
bred to lovo him heartily enough nnd healthily 
enough for that), but becauso Bho was nlono in 
tho house, with only tho stupid servants to keep 
her company, nnd could think of nothing hotter 
to busy herself about—walked till her dainty 
feet fairly ached with their restless pacing back 
and forth. Then sho had stopped before ono of 
tho long mirrors nnd arranged nnd re-nrrnnged 
to suit her own capricious tnsto, tho stylish braids 
of hor abundant hnir, petulantly wondering how 
much a fright hor dressing-maid would mnko her, 
if left to Herself. 

“ There’s a beggar at tho door, wlint wont bo 
sent away all I can do, ma’am,” said a servant, 
thrusting her head into tho room, whilo tho 
whito, jewelled flngors wore still busy at their 
task of unlooping and looping up ngaiu tho silk¬ 
en, scented waves of braided hair. 
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" Nonaenso, Nancy," was the peevish answor. 
11 You presume on my good naturo, because I 
happen to bo nlono this evening. Where’s the 
earthly use of your coming to mo with such stuff 
as that. Of course sho'll go away if you tell 
hor to.” 

“Butslio’s such a pretty, scared, tender-loot¬ 
ing littlo tiling, ma’am, and so young, and has 
such a whlto, sad face, and such a tired way of 
speaking, that I hadn’t the heart to send her 
away no better than she came, unless you are 
unwilling for mo to tako hor into the kitchen— 
the back kitchen, of course, ma’am—and cheer 
her up u bit with something to cat and drink.” 

If Miss Julia had heard hor described ns old 
and infirm and haggard, ton to ono sho would 
havo ordered Nancy to banish hor from tho prem¬ 
ises instantly, though she was not naturally un¬ 
kind at heart; but tho servant girl’s adjectives 
struck hor fancy, as a pretty paragraph in a 
fashionable sensation sermon on charity might 
havo dono. A strango impulse camo over her. 

"You say sho is youhg and pretty,Nancy," 
sho said, glancing at hor watch again, and yawn¬ 
ing languidly. " If that is tho caso, sho must bo 
Interesting, and you f may show her in how. Don’t 
roit your eyes out so, girl,” she added, laughing 
at Nancy’s stare of amazomont, “ but do as I 
tell you. I am dying of ennui, and porlmps sho 
will sorvo to amuso me tor awhile.” 

Amuse you, Lady Julia! God forbid! 

What ft sweet, whito, mournful faeo it wus 
that dawned upon her vision tho next moment— 
with tho roses blanched entirely out of tho wax¬ 
en checks—with tho light of all womanly faith 
and joy and hopo faded from tho melancholy 
eyes, as though drenched nw,ay by constant 
weeping—with tho doiieato lips quivering, as in 
a pallid supplication for rest and peace—and tho 
soft hair astray nbout tho tomples, os beautifully 
and sadly goldon as sunshine on now-mndo 
graves. 0 yes, what a very sweot, white, mourn¬ 
ful face it was—so wan, so pleading, so wistful, 
and so weary—with such a forlorn, dejected, pen- 
tent expression lying about tho young mouth, 
and oVer tho low, smooth brow like a shadow I 
And what an old, old look it gavo to tho girlish 
countonanco to havo that littlo human bundlo 
hugged to tho youthful bosom beneath! 

“Nancy told tho truth—yon are pretty,” snid 
Julia, speaking with impulsive frankness, and 
roused into something qulto like intorest, by her 
strango guest's youth and loveliness. " I never 
should have mistrusted you were a beggar though, 
you don’t look like ono. You are not at all liko 
thoso horrid old things who beg in tho street. If 
you had been, I shouldn’t havo let you como in 


hero,” sho added, pulling tho trembling littlo fig¬ 
ure forward into tho full blazo of light, and then 
pushing her good-naturedly down into tho deli¬ 
cious depths of a luxurious rocking-clmir, against 
the crimson cushions of which, hor faeo looked 
more thin and melancholy than over. 

“ And indeed I am uot a beggar, ma’am—that 
is, I havo not been ono long.” Tho words were 
articulated wearily and slowly, ns though all tho 
frail young creature’s strength was concentrated 
in the eftbrt to speak them. “ I nover before to¬ 
day naked charity, ma’am—novor indeed. But 
I could not seo my baby starve—0, I could not, 
could ml see my blessed darling stnrvo.” 

Down underneath all tho vanity and pride and 
selfishness of Julia Knowlton’s surface character, 
there was a sealed fountain of tender, womanly 
feeling and gentle womanly charity, which the 
pathos of thoso fow plaintivo words stirred into 
sudden lifo. 

“Poor thing I” she said, leaning over the chair, 
and smoothing back with her jewelled hand tho 
loose gold of the straying hair—" poor thing! 
toll mo your story—you lmvo a story, I am sure.” 

"Not much—of —a—ono—mn’nra.” Still 
more wearily and wandcringly came tho faintly 
spoken words, and still ntoro thin and pallid for 
their utterance, looked tho attenuated face lean¬ 
ing back against tho glowing velvet cushions. 
" It is a—very—very—old—story, ma’am. I was 
so young—so silly—so vain—so credulous—” 

Sho stopped there, raised her head a littlo, and 
withdrew tho ragged covering from tho tiny bun¬ 
dlo nestling nt her breast, revealing a baby face 
still more wan, and sharp, and pitiful than her 
own, and holding it forward a littlo more into 
the iiglit (drooping her head ns sho did so), as 
though that would finish her story for hor better 
than words. 

“ You wero seduced then 1” 

Julia said it, snatching hor caressing hand 
away from among tho golden coils of hair, as 
though they hnd boon so mnny serpents, and 
stepping suddenly back, with tho quick, cold in¬ 
stinct of self-righteousness freezing over for an 
instant tho sweetwaters of pity, solatoly troubled 
to their depths. 'Seduced I What a hard, cold 
word it seemed, coming from thoso haughty lips, 
and what a wide gulf it fixed between those two 
young and beautiful women—so near together, 
because thoy wore young and beautiful, and yet 
so infinitely far apart in tho world's dimly seeing 
eyes. 

It was a sad, end picture, and any artist who 
could havo wrought it out on canvass, might 
have brought tho very angels down from heaven 
to weep above tho production of his genius, A 
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sad, sad picture—tho littlo, trembling, ponitont 
outcast—a child in years and in strength—a wo¬ 
man only in her sin and its punishment of ehamo 
—shrinking nnd drooping over hor starvingbabo, 
in tho glare and gorgeousness of that luxurious 
room, nnd her more favored sister holding her- 
solf scornfully aloof, with tho light gleaming over 
her silken raiment, roveating tho flush and tho 
angry darkness of prido on hor beautiful faco, 
flashing and throbbing over the jowols in her 
braided hair—over tho ilolicato laces on her bo¬ 
som, and tho golden bracelets banding hor round 
white arms!—a sad, sad picturo! ■ 

But tho angel enmo' down and troubled tho 
waters of Julia Knowlton’s heart onco again. 
There camo beforo her, whilo sho stood thcro, tho 
memory of a Bwcet 6tory that has been handed 
down to us through the conturios—tho story of 
tho Magdalen of old.—tho ponitent Magdalen, 
who found strongtii nnd pardon nnd peace, be¬ 
cause of tho holy, pitying lovo and tenderness 
of her Divine Brother and Saviour 1 Somobow, 
though Julia was a frivolous, giddy woman of 
the world, that memory touched and softened 
hor heart. 

“ Poor child I” sho said, again leaning ovortho 
chair ns sho had done at first, and gathering 
away onco more tho soft, strny trossos from tho 
drooping faeo. " Poor child ! poor child I I 
pity you from my heart. You havo been sadly 
wronged. What is your baby’s name, dear 1" 

Tho bent faco lifted itself at tho question, 
flamed all over for an instant with tho Buddon 
stain of shame, like snow turning blood-red un¬ 
der the sunsot, then grow wliito with a whiteness 
as of dentil, and foil back faintly among tho ruby 
cushions. 

" Horbert!” 

" Herbert 1 —Herbert uhat, poor dear?” 

"Her—bort Pray, now. (What a feeblo, 
forced, wandering whisper it was!) ' I havo 
—called him Herbert Granger—until—to day 
—but I saw him—saw him—its father—and he 
was—cru—cl—O so cruel I” 

With a face so chnngcd that it seemed sudden¬ 
ly petrified into marbio, Julia Knowlton turned 
away, and walked unsteadily to.and fro, stretch¬ 
ing out her clnspcd hands between herself and 
her guest, seeming to shrink away from tho 
harmless, quiet little figure, ns though tho very 
sight of it hurt some tender plnco in hor heart— 
scorning to shrink away, ns that had shrunk away 
not long before, in tho dnrkncss and noiso of the 
great crowded street. 

Ah, ovon fashionable women havo hearts 
somotimes, cnpablo of loving and of suffering— 
and hers, wrestling stormily with its pain, under 


her jowellcd boddico, was one of them, One of 
tho barriers which sho had so proudly built up 
between herself and tho littlo outcast had been 
thrown down with such force, that her whole 
womanly soul recoiled from tho shuck. Sho 
went forward at last, still holding her clnspod 
hands between herself nnd her guest, as though 
to ward off some apprehonded hurt. But, 0, 
how harmlessly still the fragile figure was lying! 
How pitifully wliito tho thin faco showed ngninBt 
tho brilliant background of rosy velvet 1 How 
strnngoly close tho long, fair lashes clung to tho 
sunken cheeks! Was sho asleep 1 

“ Wako up, dour 1”—tho clasped hands were 
still between them—“wako up, nnd come with 
mo to tho kitchen. I ought to have thought of 
it long ngo, you look so famished and oxlinusted. 
Arc you not hungry 1" 

Tho baby stirring in its ragged blanket, woko 
up and smiled in her face. That was all tho an¬ 
swer that sho received. 

" Como, wako tip 1 It is strange you could go 
to sleep with that nnmo on your lips,” (Tho 
hands were shuddcringly unclasped then, nnd ono 
of them was laid gontly on tho sleeper's shoulder 
to rouse her.) 

Ay, you may unlock your lmnds without fear. 
Lady Julia. Tito poor thing will never hurt 
your heart any more with her sad history! You 
may clnsp tho slender slfouldcrs, and bend down 
closely ovor tho pallid, mournful face, nnd call 
her by nnmo, and try to waken her by tho men¬ 
tion of food (you could havo wnkoned hor so yes¬ 
terday, or tho day beforo, or oven n week sinco, 
for sho was hungry as long ago ns that—but you 
ennnot wnkon her now.) God’s saddest angel 
has been in yotif. presence when yoirkuowit not, 
nnd n ransomed’ spirit went out with him into tho 
mystery of tho unknown herenfter, novor to 
know hunger, or cold, or sin, or shame, any more 
forever. 


Peoplo wondered why tho mntch was broken 
off between tho lmndsomo Herbert Granger nnd 
tho benutiful heiress, Julia Knowlton—thoyhad 
seemed so devoted to each other I And. they 
wondered still more, ns tho years went by, why 
sho remained singlo, nnd what strange whim hud 
got into her head that sho should adopt and ed¬ 
ucate as hor own that pale-faced littlo pauper 
boy, whoso antecedents no one know or could 
ovon guess nt. Perhaps if they could havo looked 
into her heart, knowing whoso child it was, nnd 
6een that sho loved it loss for its own snko than 
for its erring fnthor’s, yet loved it greatly for its 
own, they would havo wondered still the more. 
But so it was. 
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THE PRIVA 

Mr. Editor, —Doubtless some of your many cor¬ 
respondents have ere this described, and well de¬ 
scribed, the calamitous condition of a private tutor. 
To such it may afford some consolation to hear of 
one who needlessly entangled himself in difficulties 
of a like nature. 

My father bred me to the study of letters, and, at 
his death, left me in possession of a fortune, not suf¬ 
ficient to check my industry in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, but more than sufficient to secure me from 
servile dependence. 

Through the interest of his friends I obtained, 
prospectively, an honorable and lucrative employ¬ 
ment; but there were certain arrangements to be 
made which delayed my introduction to it for nearly 
a twelvemonth. While 1 was considering in what 
way I might best fill up this interval of life, an 
acquaintance of mine requested, as a particular 
favor, that I would bestow the year which I could 
call mine in reading with the only son of the rich 
Mr. Flint, of Baltimore. The conditions offered 
were uncommonly advantageous, and such as indeed 
flattered the vanity of a young man. 

For understanding my story, it is fit that you 
should be informed of the characters of that family 
into which I was received with so many marks of 
favor and distinction. 

Rowland Flint, Esq., was born of parents in the 
humbler walks of life; they made a hard shift to 
have him instructed in reading, and even in writing 
and arithmetic, and then they left him to find his 
way through the world as he best could. The 
young man, like a philosopher, carried about with 
him all that was truly his own, his quill and his ink- 
holder ; he attached himself to one of the subordinate 
departments of the law, in which his drudgery was 
great and his profits scanty. After having toiled for 
many years in this humble, contented, and happy 
vocation, he was suddenly raised to opulence by the 
death of an uncle. 

This uncle went abroad at an early period of life, 
with the fixed resolution of acquiring a competency, 
and then of enjoying it at home. But that compe¬ 
tency which filled up the measure of the ambition of 
a bare Yankee lad, proved far short of the desires of 
an eminent foreign merchant. He imperceptibly 
became u in easy circumstances, well in the world, 
of great credit, a man to be relied on, and to be ad¬ 
vised with, and even one superior to all shocks, 
calls, and runs.” 

While engaged in making his fortune, he thought 
it needless to inquire after his poor relations whom 
he could not assist; and after he made his fortune he 
thought it was equally needless, as he was to see 
them so soon in Baltimore. Yet a multitude of un¬ 
foreseen obstacles retarded his return: some new 
mortgage was to be settled, some company concerns 
to be wound up, or some bottomry account to be 
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adjusted; and thus year glided along after year, till 
at length death surprised him at the age of three¬ 
score and ten. 

Busied in making money, he had never bestowed 
a thought on providing an heir to it: that he left to 
the impartial determination of the laws of his coun¬ 
try; and, dying intestate, he was succeeded by his 
nephew Rowland. 

This gentleman, on his becoming rich, discovered 
himself to be eminently skilled in the science of law, 
the study, as he boasted, of his earlier years; and 
this knowledge engaged him in three or four law¬ 
suits, which the court uniformly determined against 
him with costs. 

But of every other science he honestly avowed his 
ignorance; and he did not even pretend to under¬ 
stand painting or politics; but he had a mighty 
veneration for literature and its professors, and he 
was resolved to make his son a great scholar, 
although it should stand him in ten thousand 
dollars ! 

My pupil was in his fifteenth year. They had 
taken him from school before it was discovered that 
his proficiency in literature did not qualify him for 
college; and it became my task to bring him for¬ 
ward, that is, to leach him what he ought to have 
known already. 

The youth was of a docile disposition, and of 
moderate talents; his memory good, and his applica¬ 
tion such as is generally to be found among those 
who, having no particular incentives to study, per¬ 
form their tasks merely as tasks. 

I have little to say concerning his mother; her 
mind was wholly absorbed in the contemplation of 
her husband’s riches, and in the care of her son’s 
health and her own. 

Baron Bieifield, an eminent German author, ob¬ 
serves, that in the United States there is a disease 
called la catch-cold, of which the natives are ex¬ 
ceedingly apprehensive. Mrs. Flint lived under the 
perpetual terror of that disease. 

Being thus rendered incapable of the active duties 
of housekeeping, she committed them to her brother, 
Captain Winterbottom, who, as he was wont to say, 
“ could bear a hand at any thing.” But his chief 
excellence lay in the conduct of the stew-pan and 
the nation. He had long commanded a vessel in the 
East India trade, and it having been once employed 
as a transport in the service of government, he 
affected to wear somewhat of a uniform, and wished 
to have it understood that he belonged to the navy. 
As intimated above, the captain dealt occasionally in 
politics. 

The last of the family that I shall mention, was 
Miss Julianna Winterbottom, a maiden sister of Mrs. 
Flint. Her original name was Judith; but when 
she arrived at the years of discretion, she changed it 
to Julianna, as being more genteel. 
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Many years ago, Mrs.-was advised to spend a 

winter at Marseilles, for the recovery of her health, 
worn out by the vigils and dissipation of an unusually 
gay winter in her native city; and she easily pre¬ 
vailed on Miss Juliana to go as her companion. The 
heat of the climate, and the cold blasts from the sea, 
soon completed what the corrupted air of good com¬ 
pany and the damps from the Patapsco had begun, 

and Mrs. - lived not to re-sec her American 

physicians. 

Miss Juliana, on her return home, passed through 
Paris and got a peep of M. Talleyrand, chanced to 
he in company with M. Thiers for half an hour, and 
she actually purchased a volume of music written 
by the great Rousseau himself. Having thus become 
acquainted with the foreign literati, she commenced 
a sort of literati in her own person. She frequently 
advanced those opinions in history, morals, and 
physics, which, as she imagined, are to be found in 
the writings of the French philosophers. But, 
whether through the habits of education, or through 
conscious ignorance, it must be confessed that she 
dogmatized with diffidence, and was a very stam¬ 
merer in infidelity. 

Having seen Paris, and having picked up many 
French words in the course of her travels, she 
thought that she was authorized, and in some sort 
obliged to speak French. Nothing could be more 
grotesque than her traveled language. When she 
left Baltimore “ her speech,” to use a phrase ofLord 
Bacon, “was in the full dialect of her nation.” At 
Marseilles she conversed with English and Irish; 
and by imitating the language of each, she realized 
a compound quite indescribable. But still her own 
country language predominated, for during her re¬ 
sidence abroad she had an opportunity of preserving, 
and even of improving it, by daily conferences with 
the housemaid, who was born in the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, England. 

In pronouncing French, she blended the tone of all 
those dialects, and her phraseology was as singular 
as her pronunciation, for she faithfully translated 
every word from her own mother tongue. An 
example of this presents itself which I shall never 
forget. One day, addressing her discourse to me, 
she said: “ Jc doute pas que vous aves peruse les 
ouvraiges di Mongscer le Comte de Buff on; quo un 
charmang creature! il met philosophes et divins 
par les oreillcs.” That is, “I doubt not that you 
have read the works of Count Buffon, what a 
charming creature I he sets philosophers and divines 
by the ears.” I answered her that I had never read 
the works of that renowned author, but that I had 
read the JPrincipia of Sir Isaac Newton. 

“Why, indeed,” replied she, “ Sir Isaac may have 
been a man of better principles, but assheurement 
the theories of the count are wittier.” 

It is a happy circumstance that Miss Winterbol- 
tom never visited Italy. Had she done so, she 
would have proved as great an adept in statuary and 
in painting, as she was in philosophy. I never heard 
her mention Italy but once, and then she got no 
great encouragement to proceed in her remarks. At 


dinner, she said, “I remember that in Italy they 
have something very like our veal, which they call 
vitello .” 

“ Well, sister Judy,” cried Captain Winterbot- 
tom, “and why should they not? For if vitello 
means veal in their lingo, what else would you have 
the poor devils call it?” 

It was resolved to postpone my lessons for awhile, 
“ that,” as Mr. Flint expressed it, “ I might come to 
know the ways of the house first.” 

Miss Juliana constantly teased me with questions 
about my plan for her nephew’s education. To 
puzzle her a little I said, that some weeks hence, I 
proposed to teach him to make nonsense verses. 
“ Misericorde ,” cried she, nonsense verses! Is that 
part of the etiquaitte ?” 

“ Let the boy alone,” added Captain Winterbot- 
tom; “ when he is old enough to be in love he will 
make nonsense verses , I war’nt you, without any 
help of yours; ay, although it should be on mamma’s 
chamber-maid.” 

Mr. Flint laughed loud, and Mrs. Flint said gently, 

Oh fie, brother 1” 

Perceiving that, on this encouragement, the cap¬ 
tain was about to be more witty, I recalled the 
conversation to nonsense verses, endeavored to ex¬ 
plain their nature, and observed that their main use 
was to instruct one in the quantity of syllables. 

“ Quantity of syllables,” exclaimed the captain. 
“ There is modern education for you 1 Boys have 
their heads lumbered with great quantities of Latin 
syllables and words, when they should be taught to 
understand things , to speak their own language 
rough and round, and so cut a figure in Congress. I 
remember Will Mo.Morris; but he is gone! Honest 
Will knew no tongue except a little of his own, and 
yet he would talk to you for an hour, and you would 
have thought that he had scarcely entered on the 
subject at all. He never valued any of your out¬ 
landish lingos, not he!” 

“ I said that if my pupil were of an age to go into 
Congress, I should be apt to advise him to follow the 
precepts of Pythagoras, and be silent for seven 
years. 

“He must have been a sure card, that Mr. Py¬ 
thagoras,” observed the captain, “and I do suppose 
he lived up to his own precepts, for I never heard of 
any speaker of that name; no, not even in commit¬ 
tees. People, to be sure, may hold their tongues, 
and have a slice of the great pudding; but this is not 
a time for your dumb senators. No, we must have 
bold, well-spoken men, to tell poor America that she 
is beggared, and bleedingj and expiring; ay, and 
dead, too, for aught that some folks care.” He 
rounded this pathetic period with one of his best oaths. 

“ Were all men to make speeches,” said I, “ what 
time would there be left for doing business?” 

“Business,” cried the captain, “is not oratory- 
business? And why cannot they set to it watch and 
watch, as we do at sea?” 

Mrs. Flint expressed her hope that I would not load 
her poor boy’s memory by making him get a deal by 
heart. 
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“When I first got the multiplication-table by 
heart,” said Mr. Flint, "who generally falls in the 
rear of conversation, “it was a plaguy troublesome 
job, but now that I am master of it, I do n’t perceive 
that it loads my memory at all.” 

“Learned men have remarked,” said Miss Ju¬ 
liana, “that it is not the getting by heart that is 
censurable, but the getting by rote, as one does one’s 
catechism.” 

“ There she goes, the traveled lady,” cried the 
captain, “ she must always have a fling at her cate¬ 
chism.” 

“Mr. Winterbottom,” replied Miss Juliana, with 
exceeding dignity, “you wrong me much; I am 
sure that I should be the last woman alive to say any 
thing, especially in mixt companies, to the dispar¬ 
agement of religion, which I have always considered 
as the great lyeng (lien) of society.” 

“You have always considered religion as great 
lying! and who taught you that, sister Judy? 
Your God-fathers and your God-mothers 1 No, 
sure.” 

Here I was laid under the necessity of interposing, 
and of assuring Captain Winterbottom that he mis¬ 
took his sister, and that she had inadvertently used a 
French word to express her own idea, “ that religion 
was the great tie of society.” Perhaps I prevari¬ 
cated a little in my office of interpreter. 

“Well, well,” said the captain, “ if her tongue 
was tied , society would be no loser.” 

To divert the storm which seemed gathering, I 
spoke of my purpose to explain the tenth satire of 
Juvenal, a poem, for method, composition and ani¬ 
mated language, universally admired. 

“ What does that Juvenal write about?” said Miss 
Juliana; “I am not acquainted with his works— 
was he a member of the French Academy ?” 

“Perhaps,” replied I, smiling, “he would be no 
favorite with you, Miss Juliana; he has been very 
severe upon the Roman ladies.” 

“Ay, they were Papists,” said Captain Winter- 
bottom, “and they were all no bet—” 

“Give me leave to tell you,” cried Miss Juliana, 
in a higher key, “ when I was abroad, I had the 
honor of being known to several ladies of the Roman 
persuasion, and they were strictly virtuous.” 

“ I suppose you asked them whether they were 
virtuous, and they said they were. Poor sister 
Judy! It is true I never was up the Mediterra¬ 
nean, as you have been; but I have touched at St. 
Helena, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and an¬ 
chored at Calcutta, and that is farther than ever you 
traveled; and I say they are all no bet—” 

How this wonderful controversy would have 
ended, I know not; but happily we were called to 
coffee, which separated the combatants. 

I was now pretty well acquainted with the ways 
of a. house in which ignorance, self-conceit, and 
illiberality of sentiment and manners had fixed their 
residence. It was agreed, that on the Monday fol¬ 
lowing I should begin my lessons. Appearances, I 
must acknowledge, were not very favorable. My 
pupil had been generally present at the conversations 


of which I have given you a sketch, and, indeed, 
they were not such as could either enlarge his mind, 
or improve his understanding. I flattered myself, 
however, that he would be left to prosecute his 
studies under my direction, and that every new 
acquisition in knowledge would increase his love for 
letters. 

1 In what way our studies were conducted will best 
appear from a faithful journal of the progress which 
we made during the first week. 

Monday. —Mrs. Flint had previously informed me 
that her son’s constitution did not agree with much 
study before breakfast, and that whenever he read 
on an empty stomach he was apt to be disturbed with 
uneasy yawnings ; we therefore resolved that he 
should have a short lesson only at eight in the morn¬ 
ing. After waiting in the parlor till within a quarter 
of nine, I learned from Mrs. Flint, that her son had 
been observed to turn himself twice or thrice during 
the night, and that he seemed to be threatened with 
! a sort of stuffing and wheezing, and that by way of 
precaution, she judged it best to give him a little 
senna, and confine him to his chamber for a few 
hours; but that in the evening, we might prosecute 
- our studies without interruption. 

Accordingly, at six, my pupil and I prepared to 
read the tenth satire of Juvenal. After having ex¬ 
plained to him the general scope and method of the 
satirists, I began— 

“ Omnibus in terris quee sunt a Godibus usque, 
Aurorum et Gangem.” 

At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the door, and 
then entered Miss Juliana and her sister, with Mr. 
Flint and the captain a little behind, and walking on 
tiptoe. 

“ You must pardon our femellc curiosite,” said 
Miss Juliana, “ we come to see Jemmy lake his first 
lesson from you. What have you got here ? I fancy 
from my knowledge of French, that I could pick out 
the meaning of some parts of it. Oh! I understand, 
there is atiroram, does not that mean break of day ? 

1 Quc l’nurnre 
Nuus trouve encore.’ 

I learned it in a French Chansong a boar,” 

“What is that boar song?” demanded Captain 
Winterbotlom, “ is it a hunting one?” 

“ Oh fie, no,” said Miss Juliana, “it is a drinking- 
song.” 

“And who taught you drinking-songs, sister 
Judy; did you learn them from your outlandish 
ladies of honor?” 

A tremendous assault on the knocker announced 
the approach of a person of consequence. 

“ The governor’s lady.”—On this joyful news the 
ladies hurried to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Flint presently returned—“I must make an 
apology,” said she, “for thus interrupting the course 

of my son’s studies; but Mrs.-has made a flying 

visit to tell me that there is a meeting of young 
people at her house this evening, and that there will 
be a dance and a little supper, and she insists to 
have Jemmy of the parly; but I would not engage 
for any thing without asking your leave, as you have 
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the whole charge of his education. There will be 
many rich folks, and many fine folks; and there will 
be Miss Punaise, the great heiress; she has a vast im¬ 
provable estate near the city, and who can tell—” 
The good woman was busy in weaving the web of 
futurities, when I reminded her that her son had taken 
medicine that morning, and that possibly he might 
catch cold. At another time, the mention of catch cold 
would have awakened all her feelings, but at present 
Mrs. Flint was elevated above the regions of alarms. 
“Never fear,” said she, “we are going to a close, 
warm house, without a breath of air in it. Come 
away, Jemmy, and put on a pair of white silk-stock¬ 
ings as fast as you can; Mrs.-waits us.” 

Tuesday. —My pupil had been kept out of his bed 
so much beyond his usual hour, that he did not 
make his appearance till after breakfast. 

“Cheer up, my boy,” cried Mrs. Flint. “You 
look as if you had been dreaming all night about 
your partner, Miss Punaise; come, let us take an 
airing, and refresh ourselves after the fatigues of the 
ball. These late sittings don’t answer well with 

my old bones. You see, Mr.-, that I have been 

as good as my word, and that Jemmy, poor man, 
has caught no cold. You shall go along with us on 
our airing; there is room for you in Mr. Flint’s car¬ 
riage and four, and you may talk over your lessons 
by the way, for you will find the carriage quite 
easy.” 

“ Nothing, indeed, could be more admirably cal¬ 
culated to elude every jolt; and there wanted only 
solitude and independence to make it resemble a 
down bed. 

“We must, first of all, shut out the common 
enemy, the east wind,” said Mrs. Flint, pulling up 
the glasses. 

The weather was warm, and Mrs. Flint grew elo¬ 
quent on the fund of knowledge she had acquired the 
night before. She gave me the catalogue and the 
character of the company; she dwelt most on her 
son’s looks and dancing : 

“A gentleman at Mrs.-’s, who said he was 

lately come from London, told me Jemmy was vastly 
like the Prince of Wales, particularly in the polka; 
but remember, Jemmy, that to be a great scholar is 
a much finer thing than to be a great dancer. I am 
sure, Mr.-, that my boy will profit by your in¬ 

structions ; he has a charming memory, and he will 
take in his learning as fast as you can give it him ; 
and I am sure that is saying a great deal; for, from 
all that I can discover, Mr. Flint could not have 
bestowed his money better.” 

She was going on, but alas! flattery vibrated 
faintly on my ear; we had got above pine-apple heat, 
and I became sick and oppressed. I asked leave 
to get out and walk home, as I felt myself not 
well. 

“ Oh, to be sure,” said she; “ I have known people 
sick in carriages for want of practice; don’t be 

alarmed Mr.-. But here, Jemmy, do you wrap 

this handkerchief about your neck before the coach- 
door is opened.” 

I walked home in great spirits, animated by every 


gale around me, and I forgot for a while that I was 
not my own master. 

In the evening my pupil came to me dressed out with 
hair in curl. “ Mamma,” said he sheepishly, “has 
made me engage to drink tea with Miss Punaise, my 
last night’s partner. I do n’t much like her neither, 
for she is pitted with small-pox, has a yellow-skin, 
with a bleared eye; and besides, she dances out of 
time. There was a Miss with black hair—” 

Not inclining to become his confident, I said— 

“ Master Flint, all engagements that can be kept 
with honor must be kept, and therefore you must go.” 

“ No,” said he, “there is not any must in the mat¬ 
ter, for I believe the Miss with the black hair lives 
with their Miss Punaise. However, I can do a 
double-task to-morrow; and my aunt is accustomed 
to saying that a young man ought not to be always 
at hi* books.” 

He seemed to have treasured up this precious 
apothegm in his memory. 

Wednesday. —My pupil was punctual to his hour. 
But we had hardly seated ourselves when Captain 
Winterbottom arrived. 

“No lessons to-day,” roared he. “This is my 
sister’s wedding-day, and therefore we keepholyday, 
and come for to be merry. Why, you young dog, if 
it had not been for this day, you would either have 
not been at all, or have been a bastard.” 

It was indeed a day of festivity and riot. 

Thursday. —All the servants having dutifully got 
drunk over night, my pupil was not called, and so 
he overslept himself. He came down to the parlor 
about eleven, and we resumed the fatal first line of 
Juvenal. “The French master is here,” said a 
servant. I begged that he might return in about an 
hour; but I soon learned that that was impossible 
without deranging the system of education in all 
parts of the city. 

“ It is no great matter for an hour,” said Miss 
Juliana, “ you have always my nephew at your 
command; but poor Signor Bergamesco is much 
hurried, and his time is not his own.” 

“Siguor Bergamesco,” cried I; “is your French 
master an Italian!” 

“Yes,” said she, “of a noble family in the do¬ 
minions of the Dog of Venice, but a younger brother 
with a small patrimony, which he unfortunately 
consumed cn travaillant par P Europe. It was a 
fancy of my own. I thought that alier the Signor 
had taught my nephew French, he might teach him 
the Italian also; for you know that it is a great loss 
to change preceptors, and that young men who have 
not seen much of the world are shy with strangers.” 

The task imposed on my pupil by S. Bergamesco, 
occupied all his leisure till dinner-time; but I thought 
that I should have the absolute command of the 
evening. I was beginning to read, omnibus in terrls , 
when a servant said, “ Here is the French master.” 

“What!” cried I, “ can S. Bergamesco, who is 
so much hurried, afford to give two lessons in one 
day to the same scholar ?” 

“ It is another French master whom they had got 
for me,” said my pupil. 
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I applied to Miss Juliana for the explanation of this 
phenomenon. 

“ It was none of my advising,” said she, “but my 
brother knew Mr. O’Callaclian when linguist to 
Commodore Firebrace, and he wished to throw a good 
job in the poor fellotv's way ; these were his very 
words; and so Mr. O’Callachan came to be employed; 
but, indeed, after recollection, I thought it would 
answer well enough, as both masters taught by the 
same grammar, and both of them read Telcmac. ,} 

The linguist of Commodore Firebrace had just 
taken his leave, when a smart young fellow burst 
into the room, with an air of much hurry and im¬ 
portance. 

“What !” cried I, “ more French masters?” 

“ Do n’t be alarmed,” said Mrs. Flint, who accom¬ 
panied him; “ it is only the hair-dresser, who comes 
to put up my boy’s hair in papers. Pray don’t ask 
me why, for it is a great secret; but you shall know 
it all to-morrow.” 

Friday. —“You must know,” said Mrs. Flint, 
at breakfast, “ that I am assured that Jemmy is very 
like the Prince of Wales. Now Jemmy is silting 

for his picture to-; and 1 thought it would be 

right to get the hair-dresser, whom you saw last 
night, (he is just arrived from London,) to dress his 

hair like the Prince of Wales, that Mr. -might 

make the resemblance more complete. Jemmy has 
been under his hands since seven o’clock—oh, here 
he comes!” 

“ Is it not ehenmant ?” exclaimed Miss Juliana. 

“ I wish Miss Punaise saw you,” added the happy 
mother. 

My pupil, lost in the labyrinth of cross curls, 
seemed to look about for himself. 

“ What a sheep’s head have we got here ?” cried 
Captain Winterbottom. 
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We all went to Mr.-’s, to assist him in draw¬ 

ing Jemmy’s picture. On our return, Mrs. Flint 
discovered that her son had go' an inflammation in 
his right eye,, by looking steadfastly on the painter. 
She ordered a poultice of bread and milk, and put 
him to bed—so there was no more talk of “ omnibus 
in terris ” for that evening. 

Saturday. —My pupil came down to breakfast in 
a complete suit of black. His curls were all de¬ 
molished, and there remained not a vestige to mark 
the skill of the London artiste. 

“ Bless me I” cried I, “ what is the matter?” 

“ Oh, nothing,” said Mrs. Flint; Cl a relation of 
mine is to be interred at twelve, and we have got a 
burial card. We ought to acknowledge our friends 
on such melancholy occasions. I mean to send 
Jemmy with the coach. It will teach him how to 
behave himself in public places.” 

At dinner, my pupil expressed a desire to go to the 
play. “ There is to be George Barnwell,” said he, 
“and a vastly comical and entertaining afterpiece.” 

“Why, Jemmy,” said Mrs. Flint, “ since this is 
Saturday, I suppose your tutor will have no objec¬ 
tion ; but be sure to put on your great-coat, and take 
a cab in coming home.” 

“ I thought,” said I, “that we might have made 
some progress at our books this evening.” 

“Books on Saturday evening,” cried the whole 
company; “ it was never heard of.” 

I yielded to conviction; for, indeed, it would 
i have been very unreasonable to expect that he, 
who had spent the whole week in idleness, should 
begin to apply himself to his studies ou the evening 
of Saturday. 

I am, sir, etc. 

Hydodidascalus. 
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THE PROPOSAL. 


BT CHABLES J. FETEESOX. 


The Lady Blanche was a beauty and a belle. But 
more than this—she was an heiress. Need we wonder, 
therefore, that old barons, as grim as their ancestors 5 
effigies—gay knights, who sported retainers in cloth 
of gold—and princes of thirty quarteriDgs, from Ger¬ 
many, thronged her castle, and sighed by turns 
at the feet of the obdurate fair? For the Lady 
Blanche, though she daily refused none, was indiffer¬ 
ent to all. She treated every suitor, indeed, alike. 
She had a smile for one, a gay word for another, a 
task for a third, and for each and all the same tanta¬ 
lizing succession of hopes and fears with which beau¬ 
ties have managed to torment their lovers from time 
immemorial. To tell the truth, the Lady Blanche 
was a bit of a flirt. And Claude Marston found this 
out to his cost! 

As gallant a warrior, as courteous a knight, and 
withal as poor a gentleman—God help him!—was not 
to be found in the realm. His ancestors, on one side, 
had come over with the Conqueror, and, on the other, 
were lost in the clouds of Saxon and British fable. 
Their war-cry had rung and their banners flaunted in 
every battle-field from Hastings to Asiucourt. But 
time had stripped them of their possessions, as a sea 
slowly wastes away some majestic rock, so that 
Claude Marston, the last of his line, could only claim 
a solitary tower, with a few roods of land, for his in¬ 
heritance. 

A distant relationship existed between his family 
and that of the Lady Blanche, and when he had won 
his spurs, in fulfillment of a long standing promise, he 
visited Delaney Castle. Little had Claude thought of 
love: indeed, he boasted that glory should ever be his 
sole mistress. Yet he had rare endowments for a 
lady’s bower: he had clerkly skill as well as renown 
at arms; could tune a gittem as well as couch a lance, 
and was a minstrel withal. The Lady Blanche, who 
was accomplished beyond her sex, could not fail to be 
delighted with the arrival of such a Crichton; and it 
was not long, in consequence, before she engrossed 
the chief portion of the young knight’s time. Perhaps 
she hoped to revenge herself on him for his declared 
indifference to her sex. They read together, rode to¬ 
gether, and seemed, indeed, as her jealous suitors said, 
to be always together! 

The ravishing beauty of the Lady Blanche, her play¬ 
ful humor, the grace of her person, and the winning 
sweetness of her manner, soon made a captive of 
Claude, most of whose life had been spent in camps, 
and to whom female society was as new as it was 
winning. Day and night he thought only of the fair 
heiress. At first he fancied his affection not otherwise 
than a cousin’s should be; and when he awoke from 


his delusion, it was to despair. The Lady Blanche 
was rich and courted; he, poor and unnoticed. She 
could never be his. Too proud to betray a hopeless 
passion, he resolved to depart from the castle as soon 
as possible, and while he remained to set a guard on 
his looks and tongue, to assume a gayety he did not 
feel, and even to jest on the folly of love, lest he 
should be suspected of his secret passion. Once, in¬ 
deed, he was nearly surprised into betraying himself: 
for, at times, there was that in the looks or words of 
the Lady Blanche which almost bade him hope. On 
one of these occasions he made bold to give her a 
bunch of rose-buds, tied with a ribbon that he found 
on her table; and he thought he detected a conscious¬ 
ness in her manner. He took up her splendidly illu¬ 
minated Petrarch and opened at one of the sonnets to 
Laura. It spoke of undying 1 ove. 

“ Heigho!” she said, with a pretty toss of the head. 
“ Yoit do not believe in love? Love’s but lunacy 
under another name; a juggle to cheat maidens out of 
their freedom. It’s an enchanter’s lute that lulls us to 
sleep; but we wake up to find ourselves decked with 
the cap and bells of the fool. I ’ll have none of it!” 

“You cannot think so,” said Claude, earnestly. 
“ Surely, Petrarch loved Laura?” 

“ Loved her! He loved himself! he loved fame! 
and wanting a theme to hang his verses on, he took 
poor Laura for lack of a bener. Good honest man! I 
warrant he thought more of his library than of her 
charms, and dreaded a fit of rheumatism far worse than 
her frowns.” 

“But—” 

“ But me no buts,” said she, stamping her foot with 
pouting obstinacy. “ Men marry to get estates, and 
women to have husbands. It’s well enough for the 
crowd. But I would be a free falcon, or—” she hesi¬ 
tated, and then added, looking at Claude with a merry 
laugh—“ or be chained in royal mews.” 

Claude sighed and rose. He saw she had twisted 
his poor roses nearly to pieces. From that hour he 
grew reserved, and even haughty, at times, to the 
Lady Blanche. He could not help it. He strove to 
appear indifferent, but his spirits would sometimes de¬ 
sert him, and he was either recklessly gay or silent 
and brooding. He avoided the dangerous morning 
tite-a-tites, at first finding some feigned excuse for 
doing so, but finally abandoning them without any 
apology. As for the Lady Blanche, she seemed to 
care little about this pettishness. Of his intended de¬ 
parture she heard with a gay jest: he was going, she 
said, it was currently believed, to slay the giant Gar- 
g anma- Claude was piqued, and grew colder than 
ever. They never met nowbnt in the presence of 
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others; and then the Lady Blanche seemed to seek 
for occasions to tease her lover. If he was gay she 
rallied him —if he was sad she pitied him—and if he 
was both in the same hour, as often happened, she 
vowed that men were fickle, but that Cousin Claude 
was most fickle of all. 

If the willful heiress favored any suitor, it was the 
proud Lord of "Waltham. He was still in the prime of 
life, and at the head of the baronage: and had long 
loved the Lady Blanche. Every one said that the 
gay beauty, all along, had made up her mind, when 
she grew weary of flirting, to wed the Lord of Wal¬ 
tham. Certainly her maimer toward him grew more 
condescending daily: he now filled the post at her 
bridle rein which Claude once occupied, and often 
during the evening the pair were left together, as if 
by that tacit consent on the part of the company with 
which lovers are avoided. Claude was jealous, though 
he fancied no one knew it; and his wit found vent at 
the expense of Waltham, who was rather doll; but, on 
these occasions, the Lady Blanche would fly to her 
suitor’s aid, and generally discomfited the assailant. 

It was the night before Claude’s departure. No one 
could be more unhappy than he had been for the pre¬ 
ceding fortnight: against hope he had yet ventured to 
hope, and a single relenting word from his mistress 
would give rise to the most extravagant dreams; 
but the chilling indifference or merry raillery of the 
Lady Blanche had at last cured him. On this occasion 
he was the gayest of the gay. They were talking of 
a contemplated journey of the fair hostess. 

“ I think of going around by the border. It is long 
since I saw it. What say you to it, Cousin Claude? 
You are as merry as a singing-bird to-night, and would 
be ready, I suppose, to advise me to rush into a lion’s 
den.” 

“ You surely jest,” said he, with earnestness. “ The 
border is very unquiet, and you would run great risk 
of being made captive.” 

“ Why, the man’s suddenly become timorous as a 
monk,” said the Lady Blanche, but she blushed 
s light ly notwithstanding. “ Think you, noble gentle¬ 
men, that a lady of England may not travel in her 
native realm without fear of capture? What say 
you ?” 

“J think,” said the Earl of Walthqm, with a 
haughty glance at Claude, “ That the Lady Blanche 
may travel anywhere, if she has valiant knights for 
her escort: and for one I offer my poor sword to de¬ 
fend her.” 

“ What think you of that, Cousin Claude ?” said the 
lady, triumphantly. 

“ My Lord of Waltham is a brave gentleman,” said 
he, with a low bow, “ but I think has never crossed 
lances with the Scots. I won my spurs against them, 
and know the people; and I still adhere to my opinion 
that it would be dangerous for you to undertake that 
route at present.” 

The Lady Blanche hesitated, for this earnestness 
was not lost on her. Indeed she had, at first, proposed 
the contemplated route only in jest, but feminine 
whim, or some hidden m<Sive, had made her perse¬ 
vere in it on hearing Claude’s disapprobation. She 


was now again in doubt. Claude saw his advan¬ 
tage. 

“Lady,” he said eagerly, “I know you will not 
go! Indeed I ask it as a farewell favor.” 

He was surprised into speaking thus: the instant he 
had done so he saw his error. The Lady Blanche 
colored, and then said, with a slight curl of the lip— 

“ Ob1 we forgot that Sir Claude Marston was used 
to dictating for lady’s favors. But, perhaps,” she 
added, looking laughingly around on the rest of the 
group, “ he thinks we may lay our injunction on him, 
as our good cousin, to go with ns, and having no taste 
for those Scottish broad-swords, would persuade us to' 
travel southward. But never fear—we are a knight’s 
daughter, and dread no foe. So we absolve you from 
all duty to us, and while you go to play at silken tour¬ 
naments, our Lord of "Waltham, with our squire Sir 
John Neville, will bear us through the Douglas lances.” 

The cheek of Claude burned like fire at this galling 
speech; but the speaker was a lady, and he could take 
no notice of it. He bowed. 

“ So be it,” he said, with difficulty mastering his 
rage; and then turned on his heel and walked from 
the room. 

The Lady Blanche had, perhaps, gone further than 
she intended, for she changed color, but added quickly 
and gayly— 

“ Did you ever see such a ferocious animal ? And 
he was once, too, as dainty and well-behaved—you 
all can testify—as my pet greyhound. What can be 
the matter with Cousin Claude ?” 

The young knight was boiling with indignation as 
he reached his room. It had been the first time he 
had been thus publicly slighted for the stupid Waltham; 
but what else, he now asked himself, could he have 
expected? 

“ Fool, fool that I was,” he said, as he strode to and 
fro in his apartment. * 1 She thinks, or affects to think, 
I am a coward. By St George, I only wish that dolt. 
Waltham, had dared to add a syllable—I would have 
made him eat his words.” 

He chafed thus for nearly half an hour ; then his 
passion, in part, subsided. 

“ It was a dream,” he said, “ a dream cherished in 
spite of a thousand rebuffs; but it is over. Yet, Lady 
Blanche, I cannot see you fall a victim to your own 
infatuation. I too will go around by the border, secretly 
guarding you till you safely reach Durham. Perhaps, 
some day you may hear of it, and do me justice.” 

The next morning, long before sunrise, Claude and 
his few followers were in the saddle, and without 
farther leave-taking had turned their backs on Delaney 
Castle. 

It was near high noon on the third day after leaving 
Delaney Castle, that Claude with his little troop slowly- 
wended his way up a long hill, near the border, com¬ 
manding an extensive view of the surrounding country. 
For three days he had kept unobserved between the 
Lady Blanche and the Scottish frontier, maintaining a 
constant look-out; but during the last twenty-four 
hours his scouts had lost sight of her cavalcade, though 
Claude still believed it to be on the English side of the 
route he was pursuing. Suddenly, however, on at- 
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taining the brow of the hill, he saw before him in the 
valley a thick cloud of dust, from which gleamed oc¬ 
casionally the glitter of helmet and arms, while the 
clash of weapons in a fray and the shouts of com¬ 
batants rose to his ear softened by the distance. A 
momentary breeze that swept aside the dust revealed 
the banner of Lord Waltham; and the thickest of the 
fight appeared to be amid a group of women guarded 
by men-at-arms. But it was evident that the British 
had the worst of the conflict and must soon have given 
way. Even as he paused, the triumphant shouts of 
the Scots swelled on the* air, for the banner of Lord 
Waltham was in the dust 

Claude ran his eye hastily over his little force, 
numbering not one third that of the assailants; but he 
knew they would stand by him to a man. 

“ Have at them, my bold fellows,” he said. “ Eng¬ 
land to the rescue. A Marston—a Marston!” and 
thus shouting his war-cry, at the head of his gallant 
band and with his lance in rest, he galloped down upon 
the foe. 

Overpowered by numbers and worn out by a 
desperate resistance, the few knights and men-at-arms 
who remained with the Lady Blanche—for long before 
Lord Waltham, deeming the battle lost, had put spurs 
to his steed and fled from the field—were on the point 
of giving up the contest, when they were cheered by 
a well-known war-cry that rose even over the din of 
the conflict, and brought comfort and hope to their 
fainting bosoms. At the same instant looking up, they 
saw the young knight thundering down the hill, his 
long white plume streaming behind him and his 
followers furiously galloping in his rear. 

“ St. George for merry England! Stand fast awhile 
longer, brave gentlemen,” said the knight on whom 
the command had devolved, “ and the day will yet be 
ours. A Neville!” he shouted, dashing his spurs into 
his steed and charging into the heart of the foe, where, 
with his huge sword, he laid about him right man¬ 
fully. 

“ A Douglas. For God and St. Andrew, A Douglas 
—a Douglas!” was the response of the foe. 

But now, like a torrent sweeping down the hill, like 
a whirlwind careering over the plain, the little band 
of Claude, with fixed lances, burst full upon the foe, 
who, turning like a wild boar at bay, fiercely con¬ 
fronted this new enemy. The shock was like the 
meeting of two opposite waves in the mouth of a tide¬ 
way. For a moment both assailants and assailed 
shook in their saddles, but the impetuous charge of 
Claude’s weighty men-at-arms, soon bore down the 
lighter horsemen of the Scots, whose prostrate forms 
were instantly ridden over by the victors as they 
pursued their career. Right ou like an arrow, scatter¬ 
ing ruin on this side and that—with his eye never 
losing sight for a moment of the white dress of the 
Lady Blanche—Claude Marston kept his course; and 
not until he stood at her side did he look back to 
see the enemy flying in every direction across the 
plain. 

“The day is yours, sir Claude,” said Sir John 
Neville, her squire, “ we had been lost but for your 
timelysuccor.” 


“ Nay! Give the glory to God and the saints, who 
brought me up so opportunely. But see—your lady 
has fainted!” 

It was even so; the Lady Blanche, after bearing all 
the horrors of the conflict, had, in the instant of vic¬ 
tory, suddenly fainted away. 

“ There is an abbey but a mile hence, over the hill. 
She can find shelter there,” said Sir John. “ Luckily 
we have a litter with us. You, Sir Claude, guard her 
thither while I see to the wounded.” 

“ Nay, nay, let this be my task,” said Claude; and 
notwithstanding every remonstrance, Sir John was 
forced to attend his mistress to the abbey. 

The truth is, Claude did not desire to impose on Lady 
Blanche the painful task of returning him thanks, 
when he knew her heart must be a prey to the morti¬ 
fication consequent on Lord "Waltham’s flight. He, 
therefore, after he had seen the wounded carefully 
borne to the abbey gate, was about to pursue his 
journey without stopping, when a message was 
delivered from the Lady Blanche asking an interview. 
There was now no escape, and he alighted. 

But Claude would have given worlds to have 
avoided the interview. He feared for his composure, 
feared that by some look or word he might betray his 
love; feared that the Lady Blanche would feel bound 
to speak honeyed words of thanks when she knew 
and scorned his suit. 

The route to her apartments led through the garden, 
and as Claude was slowly pursuing his way, with his 
eyes bent on the ground, he thought he heard a deep 
sigh near him. Looking up he found himself near the 
cloisters; and on a seat, only separated from him by 
some rose-bushes, was the Lady Blanche. She held 
something to her lips. Was he in a dream, or could 
it be the bunch of now faded flowers which he had 
once given her ? He could not be mistaken. There 
was the well-known ribbon with which they were 
still tied. She murmured his name, too, as she kissed 
them. Without a second thought, carried away by 
the rapture of the discovery, Claude put aside the 
bushes and knelt before her, just as she rose from her 
seat, alarmed, surprised and overcome with maidenly 
shame. 

“I have long loved you,” he said passionately. 
“ Dear Lady Blanche, you do not despise my suit 1” 

She could not speak, but moved her hand for him to 
rise, and fell weeping into his arms. 

We spare the blushes of the Lady Blanche; but, as 
her lace lay hidden on the broad bosom of her lover, 
she confessed how long she had secretly loved him, 
and owned herself properly punished for her mo¬ 
mentary flirtation; for the Lady Blanche had returned 
his affection even on that memorable morning when 
he gave her the rose-buds; woman’s whim had 
prompted her words on that occasion; but, eversince, 
the little bouquet bad been worn next her heart. 
Pride had kept her, however, from coming to an ex¬ 
planation until Claude’s altered demeanor made her 
fear that his affections had changed. 

They were married, Claude Marston and the Lady 
Blanche; hut the craven Earl of Waltham was not 
even bidden to the wedding. 
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AN ENGLISH TRAGEDY OF REAL LIFE. 
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(Concluded from ]>age 22.) 


part n. 

A lovely summer’s evening in the year 168-, was 
drawing toward its close, when many a gay and 
brilliant cavalcade of both sexes, many of the huge 
gilded coaches of that day, and many a train of liveried 
attendants, winding through the green lane, as they 
arrived, some in this direction from Eton, some in 
that, across Datchet-mead, from Windsor, and its 
royal castle, came thronging toward Ditton-in-the- 
Dale. 

Lights were beginning to twinkle, as the shadows 
fell thick among the arcades of the trim gardens, and 
the wilder forest-walks which extended their cir¬ 
cuitous course for many a mile along the stately hall 
of the F itz-Henr ies; loud bursts of festive or of martial 
music came pealing down the wind, mixed with the 
hum of a gay and happy concourse, causing the 
nightingales to hold their peace, not in despair of 
rivaling the melody, but that the mirth jarred un¬ 
pleasantly on the souls of the melancholy birds. 

The gates of Ditton-in-the-Dale were flung wide 
open, for it was gala night, and never had the old 
hall put on a gayer or more sumptuous show than it 
had donned that evening. 

From far and near the gentry and the nobles of 
Buckingham and Berkshire had gathered to the birth¬ 
day ball—for such was the occasion of the festive 
meeting. 

Yes', it was Blanche Filz-Henry’s birth-day;, and 
on this gay and glad anniversary was the fair heiress 
of that noble house to be introduced to the great 
world as the future owner of those beautiful de¬ 
mesnes. 

From the roof to the foundation the old manor-house 
—it was a stalely red brick mansion of the latter 
period of Elizabethan architecture, with mullioned 
windows, and stacks of curiously wreathed chimneys 
—was one blaze of light; and as group after group of 
gay and high-born riders came caracoling up to the 
hospitable porch, and coach after coach, with its 
running footmen, or mounted outriders lumbered 
slowly in their train, the saloons and corridors began 
to fill up rapidly, with a joyous and splendid company. 

The entrance-hall, a vast square apartment, wain¬ 
scoted with old English oak, brighter and richer in 
its dark hues than mahogany, received the entering 
guests; and what with the profusion of wax-lights, 
pendant in gorgeous chandeliers from the carved 
roof, or fixed in silver sconces to the walls, the gay 
festoons of green wreaths and fresh summer flowers. 


mixed quaintly with old armor, blazoned shields, and 
rustling banners, some of which bad waved over the 
.thirsty plains of Syria, and been fanned by the shouts 
of triumph that pealed so high at Cressy and Poitiers, 
it presented a not unapt picture of that midway period 
—that halting-place, as it were, between the old 
world and the new—when, chivalry and feudalism 
had ceased already to exist among the nations, but 
before the rudeness of reform bad banished the last 
remnants of courtesy, and the reverence for all things 
that were high and noble—for all things that were fair 
and graceful—for all things, in one word, except the 
golden calf, the mob-worshiped mammon. 

"Within this stately ball was drawn up in glittering 
array, the splendid baud of the Life Guards, for 
royalty himself was present, and all the officers of 
that superb regiment, quartered at Windsor, had 
followed in his train; and as an ordinary courtesy to 
their well-proved and loyal host, the services of 
those chosen musicians had been tendered and ac¬ 
cepted. 

3 ^ Through many a dazzling corridor, glittering with 
lights, and redolent of choicest perfumes, through 
many a fair saloon the guests were marshaled to the 
great dr^Kng-room, where, beneath a canopy of 
state, the ill-advised and imbecile monarch, soon to 
be deserted by the very princes and princesses who 
now clustered round bis throne, sat, with his host and 
his lovely daughters at his right hand, accepting the 
homage of the fickle crowd, who were within a little 
year to bow obsequiously to the cold-blooded Hol¬ 
lander. 

That was a day of singular, and what would now 
be termed hideous costumes—a day of hair-powder 
and patches, of hoops and trains, of stiffbrocades and 
tight-laced, stomachers, and high-heeled shoes among 
the ladies—of flowing periwigs, and coats with huge 
cuflsand no collars, and voluminous skirts, of dia- 
mond-hilted rapiers, and diamond buckles, ruffles of 
Valenciennes and Mecklin lace, among the ruder 
sex. And though the individual might be metamor¬ 
phosed strangely from the fair form which nature 
gave him, it cannot be denied that the concourse of 
highly-bred and graceful persons, when viewed as a 
whole, was infinitely more picturesque, infinitely 
more like what the fancy paints a meeting of the 
great and noble, than any assemblage now-a-days, 
however courtly or refined, in which the stiff dress 
coats and white neckcloths of the men. are not to be 
redeemed by the Parisian finery—how much more 
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natural, let critics tell, than the hoop and train—of 
the fair portion of the company. 

The rich materials, the gay colors, the glittering 
jewelry, and waving plumes, all contributed their 
part to the splendor of the show; and in those days a 
gentleman possessed at least this advantage, lost to him 
in these practical utilitarian times, that he could not 
by any possibility be mistaken for his own valet de 
chambre —a misfortune which has befallen many a 
one, the most aristocratie not excepted, of modem 
nobility. 

A truly graceful person will be graceful, and look 
well in every garb, however strange or outre ; and 
there is, moreover, undoubtedly something, apart 
from any paltry love of finery, or mere vanity of 
person, which elevates the thoughts, and stamps a 
statelier demeanor on the man who is clad highly for 
some high occasion. The custom, too. of wearing 
arms, peculiar to the gentleman of that day, had its 
effect, and that not a slight one, as well on the cha¬ 
racter as on the bearing of the individual so dis¬ 
tinguished. 

As for the ladies, loveliness will still be loveliness, 
disguise it as you may; and if the beauties of King 
James’s court lost much by the travesty of their 
natural ringlets, they gained, perhaps, yet more from 
the increased lustre of their complexions and bril¬ 
liancy of their eyes. 

So that it is far from being the case, as is commonly 
supposed, that it was owing to fashion alone, and 
the influence of all powerful custom, that the costume 
of that day was not tolerated only, but admired by 
its wearers. 

At this time, however, the use of hair-powder, 
though general, was by no means universal; and 
many beauties, who fancied that it did not suit their 
complexions, dispensed with it altogether, or wore 
it in some modified shape, and tinge^vith some 
coloring matter, which assimilated it more closely 
to the natural tints of the hair. 

At all events, it must have been a dull eye, and 
a cold heart, that couldhave looked undelighted on the 
assemblage that night gathered in the ball-room of 
Ditton-in-the-Dale. 

But now the reception was finished; the royal 
party moved into the ball-room, from which they 
shortly afterward retired, leaving the company at 
liberty from the restraint which their presence had 
imposed upon them. The concourse broke up into 
little groups; the stately minuet was performed, and 
livelier dances followed it; and gentlemen sighed 
tender sighs, and looked unutterable things; and 
ladies listened to soft nonsense, and smiled gentle ap¬ 
probation ; and melting glances were exchanged, and 
warm hands were pressed warmly; and fans were 
flirted angrily, and flippant jokes were interchanged— 
for human nature, whether in the seventeeth or the 
nineteenth century, whether arrayed in brocade, or 
simply dressed in broadcloth, is human nature still; 
and, perhaps, not one feeling, or one passion, that 
actuated man’s or woman’s heart five hundred years 
ago, but dwells within it now, and shall dwell un¬ 
changed forever. 


It needs not to say that, on such an occasion, in 
their own father’s mansion, and at the celebration of 
one sister’s birth-day, Blanche and Agnes, had their 
attractions beenmuchsmaller, their pretensions much 
more lowly than they really were, would have re¬ 
ceived boundless attention. But being as they were 
infinitely the finest girls in the room, and being, more¬ 
over, new debutantes' on the stage of fashion, there 
was no limit to the admiration, to the furor which 
they excited among the wits and lady-killers of 
the day. 

Many an antiquated Miss, proud of past conquests, 
and unable yet to believe that her career of triumph 
was, indeed, ended, would turn up an evious nose, 
and utter a sharp sneer at the forwardness and hoyden 
mirth of that pert Mistress Agnes, or at the coldness 
and inanimate smile of the fair heiress; but the sneer, 
even were it the sneer of a duke’s or a minister’s 
daughter, fell harmless, or yet worse, drew forth a 
prompt defence of the unjustly assailed beauty. 

No greater proof could be adduced, indeed, of the 
amazing success of the sister beauties, than the 
unanimous decision of every lady in the room num¬ 
bering less than forty years, that they were by no 
means uncommon; were pretty country hoppets, who, 
as soon as the novelty of their first appearance should 
have worn out, would cease to be admired, and sink 
back into their proper sphere of insignificance. 

So thought not the gentle cavaliers; and there 
were many present there, well qualified to judge of 
ladies’ minds as of ladies’ persons; and not a few 
were heard to swear aloud, that the Fitz-Henries 
were as far above the rest of their sex in wit, and 
graceful accomplishment, as in beauty of form and 
face, and elegance of motion. 

See! they are dancing now some gay, newly in¬ 
vented, Spanish dance, each whirling through the 
voluptuous mazes of the courtly measure with her 
own characteristic air and manner, each evidently 
pleased with her partner, each evidently charming 
him in turn; and the two together enchaining all eves, 
and interesting all spectators, so that a gentle hum of 
approbation is heard running through the crowd, as 
they pause, blushing and panting from the exertion 
and excitement of the dance. 

“Fore Gad! she is exquisite, George! I have seen 
nothing like her in my time,” lisped a superb cox¬ 
comb, attired in a splendid civilian's suit of Pompa¬ 
dour and silver, to a young cornet of the Life Guard 
who stood beside him. 

“Which she, my lord?” inquired the standard- 
bearer, in reply. “ Methinks they both deserve your 
encomiums; but I would fain know which ‘of the 
two your lordship means, for fame speaks you a 
dangerous rival against whom to enter the lists.” 

“What, George!” cried the other, gayly, “are 
you about to have a throw for the heiress ? Pshaw! 
it wont do, man—never think of it! Why, though 
you are an earl’s second son, and date your creation 
from the days of Hump-backed Dickon, old Allan 
would vote you a novus homo, as we used to say at 
Christ Church. Pshaw! George, go hang yourself! 
No one has a chance of winning that fair loveliness, 
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much less of wearing her, unless he can quarter Sir 
Japhet’s bearings on his coat armorial.” 

“It is the heiress, then, my lord,” answered 
George Delawarr, merrily. “I thought as much 
from the first. Well, I’ll relieve your lordship, as 
you have relieved me, from all fear of. rivalry. I 
am devoted to the dark beauty. Egad! there’s life, 
there’s fire for you! Why, I should have thought 
the flash of that eye-glance would have reduced Jack 
Greville to cinders in a moment, yet there he stands, 
as calm and impassive a puppy as ever dangled a 
plumed hat, or played with a sword-knot. Your fair 
beauty’s cold, my lord. Give me that Italian com¬ 
plexion, and that coal-black hair! Gad zooks! I 
honor the girl’s spirit for not disguising it -with starch 
and pomatum. There’s more passion in her little 
finger, than in the whole soul of the other.” 

“ You ’re out there, George Delawarr,” returned 
the peer. “ Trust me, it is not always the quickest 
flame that bums the strongest; nor the liveliest girl 
that feels the most deeply. There’s an old saying, 
and a true one, that still water aye runs deep. And, 
trust me, if I know any thing of the dear, delicious, 
devilish sex, as methinks I am not altogether a 
novice at the trade, if ever Blanche Fitz-Henry love 
at all, she will love with her whole soul and heart 
and spirit. That gay, laughing brunette will love 
you with her tongue, her eyes, her head, and per¬ 
haps her fancy—the other, if, as I say, she ever love 
at all, will love with her whole being.” 

“ The broad acres! my lord! all the broad acres!”•■ 
replied the comet, laughing more merrily than be¬ 
fore. “ Fore Gad! I think it the very thing for you. 
For the first Lord St. George was, I believe, in the 
ark with Noah, so that you will pass current with 
the first gentleman of England. I prithee, my lord, 
push your suit, and help me on a little with my dark 
Dulcinea.” 

“ Faith! George, I’ve no objection; and see, this 
dance is over. Let us go up and ask their fair hands. 
You ’ll have no trouble in ousting that shallow-pated 
puppy Jack, and I think I can put the pass on Mr. 
privy-counsellor there, although he is simpering so 
prettily. But, hold a moment, have you been duly 
and in form presented to your black-eyed beauty ?” 

“ Upon my soul! I hope so, my lord. It were 
very wrong else; for I have danced with her tliree 
times to-night already.” 

“The devil! Well, come along, quick- I see 
that they are going to announce supper, so soou as 
this next dance shall be ended; and if we can en¬ 
gage them now, we shall have their fair company 
for an hour at least.” 

“Iam with you, my lord!” 

Ard away they sauntered through the crowd, and 
ere long were coupled for a little space each to the 
lady of his choice. 

The dance was soon over, and then, as Lord St. 
George had surmised, supper was announced, and 
the cavaliers led their ladies to the sumptuous board, 
and there attended them with all that courtly and re¬ 
spectful service, which, like many another good 
thing, has passed away and been forgotten with the 


diamond-hilted sword, and the full bottomed peri¬ 
wig. 

George Delawarr was full as ever of gay quips 
and merry repartees; his wit was as sparkling as the 
champagne which in some degree inspired it, and as 
innocent. There was no touch of bitterness or satire 
in his polished and gentle humor; no envy or dislike 
pointed his quick, epigrammatic speech; but all was 
clear, light, and transparent, as the sunny air at noon¬ 
day. Nor was his conversation altogether light and 
mirthful. There were at times bursts of higli enthu¬ 
siasm, at which he would himself laugh heartily a 
raomeut afterward—there were touches of passing 
romance and poetry blending in an under-current 
with his fluent mirth; and, above all, there was an 
evident strain of right feeling, of appreciation of all 
that was great and generous and good, predominant 
above romance and wit, perceptible in every word 
he uttered. 

And Agnes listened, and laughed, and flung back 
skillfully and cleverly the ball of conversation, as be 
tossed it to her. She was pleased, it was evident, 
and amused. But she was pleased only as with a 
clever actor, a brilliant performer on some new in¬ 
strument now heard for the first time. The gay, 
wild humor of the young man hither fancy; his mad 
wit struck a kindred chord in her mind; bnt the 
latent poetry and romance passed unheeded, and the 
noblest point of all, the good and gracious feelings, 
made no impression on the polished but hard surface 
of the bright maiden’s heart. 

Meantime, how fared the peer with the calmer and 
gentler sister ? Less brilliant than George Delawarr, 
he had traveled much, had seen more of men and 
things, had a more cultivated mind, was more of a 
scholar, and no less of a gentleman, scarce less per¬ 
haps of a soldier; for he had served a campaign or 
two in hisgearly youth in the Low Countries. 

He wasa noble and honorable man, clever, and 
eloquent, and well esteemed—a little, perhaps, spoiled 
by that good esteem, a little too confident of himself, 
too conscious of his own good mien and good parts, 
and a little hardened, if very much polished, by con¬ 
tinual contact with the world. 

He was, however, an easy and agreeable talker, 
accustomed to the society of ladies, in which he 
was held to shine, and fond of shining. He exerted 
himself also that night, partly because he was really 
struck with Blanche’s grace and beauty, partly be¬ 
cause Delawarr’s liveliness and wit excited him to a 
sort of playful rivalry. 

Still, be was not successful; for though Blanche 
listened graciously, and smiled in the right places, 
and spoke in answer pleasantly and well, when she 
did speak, and evidently wished to appear and to be 
amused; her mind was at times absent and dis¬ 
tracted, and it could not long escape the observation 
of so thorough a man of the world as Lord. St. 
George, that he had not made that impression on the 
young country damsel which he was wont to make, 
with one half the effort, on what might be supposed 
more difficult ladies. 

But though he saw this plainly, he was too much 
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of a gentleman to be either piqued or annoyed; and 
if any thing he exerted himself the more to please, 
-when he believed exertion useless; arid by degrees 
his gentle partner laid aside her abstraction, and en¬ 
tered into the spirit of the hour with something of 
her sisters mirth, though with a quieter and more 

chastened tone. 

/ •- ’ 

It was a pleasant party, and a merry evening; but 
like all other things, merry or sad, it had its end, and 
passed away, and by many was forgotten; but there 
were two persons present there who never while 
they lived forgot that evening—for there were other 
two, to whom it was indeed the commencement of 
the end. 

But the hour for parting had arrived, and with the 
ceremonious greetings of those days, deep bows and 
stately courtesies, and kissing of fair hands, and 
humble requests to be permitted to pay their duty on 
the following day, the cavaliers and ladies parted. 

When the two gallants stood together in the great 
hall, George Delaware turned suddenly to the 
peer— 

“ "Where the deuce are you going to sleep to-night, 
St. George? You came down hither all the way 
from London, did you not ? You surely do not mean 
to return to-night.” 

“ I surely do not «dsh it, you mean, George. No, 
truly. But I do mean it. For my fellows tell me 
that there is not a bed to be had for love, which does 
not at all surprise me, or for money, which I confess 
does somewhat, in Eton, Slough, or Windsor. And 
if I must go back to Brentford or to Hounslosj, as 
well at once to London.” 

“ Come with me! Come with me, St. George. I 
can give you quarters in the barracks, and a good 
breakfast, and a game of tennis if you will; and 
afterward, if you like, we ’ll ride over and see how 
these bright-eyed beauties look by daylight, after all 
this night-work.” 

“ A good offer, George, and I ’ll take it as it is 
offered.” . 

“ How are you here ? In a great lumbering coach 
I suppose. Well, look you, I have got two horses 
here; you shall take mine, and I ’ll ride on my fel¬ 
low’s, who shall go with your people and pilot them 
on the road, else they ’ll be getting that great gilded 
Noah’s ark into Datchet-ditch. Have you got any 
tools ? Ay! ay M see you travel well equipped, if 
you do ride in your coach. Now your riding-cloak, 
the nights are damp here, by the river-side, even in 
summer; oh! never mind your pistols, you ’ll find a 
brace in my holsters, genuine Kuchenreuters. lean 
hit a crown piece with them, for a hundred guineas, 
at fifty paces.” 

“ Heaven send that you never shoot at me -with 
them, if that’s the case, George.” 

“ Heaven send that I never shoot at any one, my 
lord, unless it be an enemy of my king and country,, 
and in open warfare; for so certainly as I do shoot I 
shall kill.” 

“ I do not doubt you, George. But let’s be off. 
The lights are burning low in the sockets, and these 
good fellows are evidently tired out with their share 


of our festivity. Fore Gad! I believe we are the 
last of the guests.” 

And with the word, the young men mounted joy¬ 
ously, and galloped away at the top of their horses’ 
speed to the quarters of the life-guard in Windsor. 

Half an hour after their departure, the two sisters 
sat above stairs in a pleasant chamber, disrobing 
themselves, with the assistance of their maidens, of 
the cumbrous and stiff costumes of the ball-room, 
and jesting merrily over the events of the evening. 

“Well, Blanche,” said Agnes archly, ‘‘confess, 
siss, who is the lord paramount, the beau par excel¬ 
lence, of the ball ? I know, you demure puss! After 
all, it is ever the quiet cat that licks the cream. But 
to think that on your very first night you should 
have made such a conquest. : So difficult, too, to 
please, they say, and all the great court ladies dying 
for him.” 

“Hush! madcap. I do n’t know who you mean. 
At all events, I have not danced four dances in one 
evening with one cavalier. Ah! have I caught you, 
pretty mistress?” 

“ Oh! that was only poor George Delaware. A 
paltry cornet in the guards. He will do well enough 
to have dangfing after one, to play with, while he 
amuses one—but fancy, being proud of conquering 
poor George! His namesake with the Saint before 
it were worth a score of such.” 

“Fie", sister!” said Blanche, gravely. “Ido not 
love to hear you talk so. I am sure he’s a very 
pretty gentleman, and has twice as much head as 
my lord, if I’m not mistaken; and three times as 
much heart.” 

“Heart, indeed, siss! Much you know about 
hearts, I fancy. But, now that you speak of it, I 
will try if he has got a heart. If he has, he will do 
well to pique some more eligible—” 

“Oh! Agnes, Agnes! I cannot hear you—” 

“Pshaw!” interrupted the younger sister,, very 
bitterly, “this affectation of sentiment and disinter¬ 
estedness sits very prettily on the heiress of Ditton- 
in-the-Dale, Long Netherby, and Waltham Ferrers, 
three manors, and ten thousand'pounds a year to buy 
a bridegroom! Poor I, with my face for my fortune, 
must needs make my Wit eke out my want of dowry. 
And I’m not one, I promise you, siss, to choose love 
in a cottage. No, no! Give me your Lord St. 
George, and I ’ll make over all my right and title to 
poor George Delaware this minute. Heigho! I be¬ 
lieve the fellow is smitten with me after all. - Well, 
well! I’ll have some fun with him before I have 
done yet.” -_ J 

“ Agnes,” said Blanche, gravely, but reproachfully, 
“ I have long seen that yon are light, and careless 
whom you wound with your wild words, but I never 
thought before that you were bad-hearted.” 

“ Bad-hearted, sister!” 

“ Yes! bad-hearted! To speak to me of manors, 
or of money, as if for fifty wills, or five hundred 
fathers, I would ever profit by a parent’s whim. to 
rob my sister of her portion. As if I would not 
rather lie in the cold grave, than that my sister should 
have a wish ungratified, which I had power to gratify, 
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much less that she should narrow down the standard | 
of her choice—the holiest and most sacred thing on 
earth—to the miserable scale of wealth and title. 
Out upon it! out upon it 1 Never, while you live, 
speak so to me again!” 

i: Sister, I never will. I did not mean it, sister, 
dear,” cried Agnes, now much affected, as she saw 
how vehemently Blanche was moved. “ You should 
not heed me. You know my wild, rash way, and 
how I speak whatever words come first.” 

Those were very meaning words, Agnes—and 
very bitter, too. They cut me to the heart,” cried 
the fair girl, bursting into a flood of passionate tears. 

“Oh! do not—do not, Blanche. Forgive me, 
dearest! Indeed, indeed, I meant nothing!” 

“Forgive you, Agpes! I have nolhingto forgive. 

I was not even angry, but pained, but sorry for you, 
sister; for sure I am, that if 3-ou give way to this 
bitter, jealous spirit, you will work much anguish to 
yourself, and to all those who love you.” 

“ Jealous, Blanche!” 

- :c Yes, Agnes, jealous! But let us say no more. 
Let this pass, and be forgotten; but never, dear girl, 
if you love me, as I thiak you do, never so speak to 
me again.” 

“I never, never wiil.” And she fell upon her 
neck, and kissed her fondly, as her heart relented, 
and she felt something of sincere repentance for the 
harsh words which she had spoken, and the hard, 
bitter feelings which suggested them. • 

Another hour, and, clasped in each others arms, 
they were sleeping as sweetly as though no breath 
of this world’s bitterness had ever blown upon their 
hearts, or stirred them into momentary strife. 

Peace to their slumbers, and sweet dreams! 


made so little impression on her to whom he had 
devoted his attentions, hadproduced an effect different 
from any thing which she had ever felt before on the 
mind of the elder sister. It was not his good mien, 
nor his noble air that had struck her; for though he 
was a well-made, fine-looking man, of graceful 
manners, and high-born carriage, there were twenty 
men in the room with whom he could not for five 
minutes have sustained a comparison in point of per¬ 
sonal appearance. 

His friend, the Viscount St. George, to whom she 
had lent but a cold ear, was a far handsomer man. Nor 
was it his wit and gay humor, and easy flow of con¬ 
versation, that had captivated her fancy; although 
she certainly did think him the most agreeable man 
she had ever listened to. No, it was the under-cur¬ 
rent of delicate and poetical thought, the glimpses of a 
high and noble spirit, which flashed out at times 
through the light veil of reckless merriment, which, 
partly in compliance with ihe spirit of the day, and 
partly because his was a gay and mirthful nature, he 
had superinduced over the deeper and grander points 
of his character. No; it was a certain originality of 
mind, which assured her that, though he might talk 
lightly, he was one to feel fervently and deeply—it 
was the impress of truth, and candor, and high inde¬ 
pendence, which was stamped on his every word 
and action, that first riveted her attention, and, in spite 
of her resistance, half fascinated her imagination. 

This it was that had held her abstracted and appa¬ 
rently indifferent, while Lord St. George was exerting 
all his powers of entertainment in her behalf; this it 
was that had roused her indignation at hearing her 
sister speak so slightingly, and, as it seemed to her, 
so ungenerously of one whom she felt intuitively to 


It was, perhaps, an hour or two after noon, and 
the early dinner of the time was already over, when | 
the two sisters strolled out into the gardens, unac¬ 
companied, except by a tall old greyhound, Blanche’s 
peculiar friend and guardian, and some two or three 
beautiful silky-haired King Charles spaniels. 

After loitering for a little while among the trim 
parterres, and box-edged terraces, and gathering a 
few sweet summer flowers, they turned to avoid the 
heat, which was excessive, into the dark elm avenue, 
and wandered along between the tall black yew 
hedges, linked arm-in-arm, indeed, but both silent 
and abstracted, and neither of them conscious of the 
rich melancholy music of the nightingales, which w'as 
ringing all around them in that pleasant solitude. 

Both, indeed, were buried in deep thought; and 
each, perhaps, for the first time in her life, felt that 
her thought was such that she couid not, dared not, 
communicate it to her sister. 

For Blanche Fitz-Henry had, on the previous night, 
began, for the first time in her life, to suspect that she 
was the owner, for the time being, of*a commodity 
called a heart, although it may be that the very sus¬ 
picion proved in some degree that the possession 
was about to pass, if it were not already passing, 
from her. 

In sober seriousness, it must be confessed that the 
young cornet of the Life Guards, although he had 


be good and noble. 

This it was which now held her mute and thoughtful, 
and almost sad; for she felt conscious that she was 
on the verge of loving—loving one who, for aught 
that he had shown as yet. cared- naught for her, per¬ 
haps even preferred another—and that other her own 
sister. 

Thereupon her maiden modesty rallied tumultuous 
to the rescue, and suggested the shame of giving love 
unasked, giving it. perchance, to he scorned—and 
almost she resolved to stifle the infant feeling in its 
birth, and rise superior to the weakness. But when 
was. ever love vanquished by cole! argument, or 
bound at the chariot-wheels of reason. 

The thought would still rise up prominent, turn her 
mind to whatever subject she would, coupled with 
something of pity at the treatment which he was like 
to meet from Agnes, something of vague, unconfessed 
pleasure that it was so, and something of secret hope 
that his eyes would erelong be opened, and that she 
might prove, in the end, herself his consoler. 

And what, meanwhile, were the dreams of Agnes? 
Bitter—bitter, and black, and hateful. Oh! it is a 
terrible consideration, how swiftly evil thoughts, 
once admitted to the heart, take root and flourish, and 
grow up into a rank and poisonous crop, choking the 
good grain utterly, and corrupting the very soil of 
which they have taken hold. There is but one hope 
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—but one! To tear them from the root forcibly, 
though the heart-strings crack, and the soul trembles, 
as with a spiritual earthquake. To nerve the mind 
firmly and resolutely, yet humbly withal, and con¬ 
tritely, and with prayer against temptation, prayer 
for support from on high—to resist the Evil One with 
the whole force of the intellect, the whole truth of 
the heart, and to stop the ears steadfastly against the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

But so did not Agnes Fitz-Henry. It is true that 
on the preceding night, her better feelings had been 
touched, her heart had relented, and she had banished, 
as she thought, the - evil counsellors, ambition, envy, 
jealousy, and distrust, from her spirit. 

But with the night the better influence passed 
away, and ere the morning had well come, the evil 
spirit had returned to his dwelling place, and brought 
with him other spirits, worse and more wicked than 
himself. 

The festive scene of the previous evening had, for 
the first time opened her eyes fairly to her own posi¬ 
tion; she read it in the demeanor of all present; she 
heard it in the whispers which unintentionally reached 
her ears; she felt it intuitively in the shade—it was 
not a shade, yet she observed it—of difference per¬ 
ceptible in the degree of deference and courtesy paid 
to herself and to her sister. 

She felt, for the first time, that Blanche was every 
thing, herself a mere cipher—that Blanche was the 
lady of the manor, the cynosure of all eyes, the queen 
of all hearts, herself but the lady’s poor relation, the 
dependent on her bounty, and at tbe best a creature to 
be played with, and petted for her beauty and her wit, 
without regard to her feelings, or sympathy for her 
heart. 

And prepared as she was at all times to resist even 
just authority with insolent rebellion; ready as she 
was always to assume the defensive, and from that 
the offensive against all whom she fancied offenders, 
how angrily did her heart now boil up, how almost 
fiercely did she muster her faculties to resist, to attack, 
to conquer, to annihilate all whom she deemed her 
enemies—and that, for the moment, was the world. 

Conscious of her own beauty, of her own wit, of 
her own high and powerful intellect, perhaps over¬ 
confident in her resources, she determined on that in¬ 
stant that she would devote them all, all to one pur¬ 
pose, to which*she would bend every energy, direct 
every thought of her mind—to her own aggrandize¬ 
ment, by means of some great and splendid marriage, 
which should set her as far above the heiress of Ditton- 
in-the-Dale, as the rich heiress now stood in the 
world’s eye above tbe portionless and dependent 
sister. 

Nor was this all—there was a sterner, harder, and 
more wicked feeling yet, springing up in her heart, 
and whispering the sweetness of revenge—revenge 
on that amiable and gentle sister, who, so far from 
wronging her, had loved her ever with the tenderest 
and most affectionate love, who would have sacrificed 
her dearest wishes to her welfare—but whom, in tbe 
hardness of her embittered spirit, she could now see 
only as an intruder upon her own just rights, a rival 


on the stage of fashion, perhaps in the interests of the 
heart—whom she already envied, suspected, almost 
hated. 

And Blanche, at that self-same moment, had re¬ 
solved to keep watch on her own heart narrowly, 
and to observe her sister’s bearing toward George 
Delawarr, that in case she should perceive her favor¬ 
ing his suit, she might at once crush down the germ 
of rising passion, and sacrifice her own to her dear 
sister’s happiness. 

Alas 1 Blanche! Alas! Agnes! 

Thus they strolled onward, silently and slowly, 
until they reached the little green before the summer¬ 
house, which was then the gayest and most lightsome 
place that can be imagihed, with its. rare paintings 
glowing in their undinuned hues, its gilding bright 
and burnished, its furniture all sumptuous and.new, 
and instead of the dark funereal ivy, covered with 
woodbine and rich clustered roses. The windows 
were all thrown -wide open to tbe perfumed summer 
air, and the warm light poured in through the gaps in 
the tree-tops, and above the summits of the then care¬ 
fully trimmed hedgerows, blithe and golden. 

They entered and sat down, still pensive and ab¬ 
stracted; but erelong tbe pleasant and happy in¬ 
fluences of the time and place appeared to operate 
in some degree on the feelings of both, but especially 
on tbe tranquil and well-ordered mind of the elder 
sister. She raised her head suddenly, and was about 
to speak, when the rapid sound of horses’ feet, un¬ 
heard on the soft sand until they were hard by, turned 
her attention to the window, and the next moment 
the two young cavaliers, who were even then upper¬ 
most in her mind, came into view, cantering along 
slowly on their well-managed chargers. 

Her eye was not quicker than those of the gallant 
riders, who, seeing the ladies, whom they had ridden 
over to visit, silling by the widows of the summer¬ 
house, checked their horses on the instant, and doffed 
their plumed hats. 

“ Good faith, fair ladies, we are in fortune’s graces 
to-day,” said the young peer, gracefully, “since 
having ridden thus far on our way to pay you our 
humble devoirs, we meet you thus short of our 
journey’s end.” 

“ But how are we to win our way to you,” cried 
Delawarr, “as you sit there bright chatelaines of 
your enchanted bower—for I see neither fairy skiff, 
piloted by grtm-visaged dwarfs, to-waft us over, nor 
even a stray dragon, by aid of whose broad wings to 
fly across this mimic moat, which seems to be some¬ 
thing of the deepest?” 

“ Oh! gallop on, gay knights,” said Agnes, 
smiling on Lord St. George, but averting her face 
somewhat from the cornet, “ gallop on to the lodges, 
and leaving there your coursers, take the first path on 
the left hand,«and that will lead you to our presence; 
and should you peradventure get entangled in the 
hornbeam maze, why, one of us two will bring you 
the clue, like a second Ariadne. Ride on and we 
will meet you. Come, sister, let us walk.” 

Blanche had as yet scarcely found words to reply 
to the greeting of the gallants, for the coincidence of 
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their arrival with her own thoughts had embarrassed 
her a little, and she had blushed crimson as she caught 
the eye of George Delawarr fixed on her with a 
marked expression, beneath which her own dropped 
timidly. But now she arose, and bowing with an 
easy smile, and a few pleasant words, expressed her 
willingness to abide by her sister’s plan. 

In a few minutes the ladies met their gallants in 
the green labyrinth of which Agnes had spoken, and 
falling into pairs, for the walk was too narrow to 
allow them all four to walk abreast, they strolled in 
company toward the Hall. 

What words they said, I am not about to relate— 
for such conversations, though infinitely pleasant to 
the parties, are for the most part infinitely dull to 
third persons—but it so fell out, not without something 
of forwardness and marked management, which did 
not escape the young soldier’s rapid eye, on the part 
of Agnes, that the order of things which had been on 
the previous evening was reversed; the gay, rattling 
girl attaching herself perforce to the viscount, not 
without a sharp and half-sarcastic jest at the expense j 
of her former partner, and the mild heiress falling to 
his charge. 

George Delawarr had been smitten, it is true, the 
night before by the gayety and rapid intellect of 
Agnes, as well as by the wild and peculiar style of 
her beauty; and it might well have been that the 
temporary fascination might have ripened into love. 
But he was hurt, and disgusted even more than hurt, 
by her manner, and observing her with a watchful 
eye as she coquetted with his friend, he speedily 
came to the conclusion that St. George was right in 
^his estimate of her character at least, although he 
now seemed to be flattered and amused by her evi¬ 
dent prepossession in his favor. 

He had not, it is true, been deeply enough touched 
to feel either pique or melancholy at this discovery, 
but was so far heart-whole as to be rather inclined 
to laugh at the fickleness of the merry jilt, than 
either to repine or to be angry. 


Erelong, as they reached the wider avenue, the 
two parties united, and then, more than ever, he per¬ 
ceived the immense superiority in all lovable, all 
feminine points, of the elder to the younger sister; 
for Agnes, though brilliant and seemingly thoughtless 
and spirit-free as ever, let fall full many a bitter 
word, many a covert taunt and hidden sneer, which, 
with his eyes now opened as they were, he readily 
detected, and which Blanche, as he could discover, 
even through her graceful quietude, felt, and felt 
painfully. 

They reached the Hall at length, and were duly 
welcomed by its master; refreshments were offered 
and accepted—and the young men were invited to 
return often, and a day was fixed on which they 
should, partake the hospitalities of Ditton, at least as 
temporary residents. 

The night was already closing in when they 
mounted their horses and withdrew, both well pleased 
with their visit—for the young lord was in pursuit 
of amusement only, and seeing at a glance the coy¬ 
ness of the heiress, and the somewhat forward co¬ 
quetry of her sister, he had accommodated himself to 
circumstances, and determined that a passing flirta¬ 
tion with so pretty a girl, and a short sejour at ahouse 
so well-appointed as Ditton, would be no unpleasant 
substitute for London in the dog-flat's; and George 
Delawarr, like Romeo, had discarded the imaginary 
love the moment he found the true Juliet. If not in 
love, he certainly was fascinated, charmed; he cer¬ 
tainly thought Blanche the sweetest, and most lovely 
girl he had ever met, and was well inclined to believe 
that she was the best and most admirable. He trembled 
on the verge of his fate. 

And she—her destiny was fixed already, and for¬ 
ever 1 And when she saw her sister delighted with 
the attentions of the youthful nobleman, she smiled to 
herself, and dreamed a pleasant dream, and gave her¬ 
self up to the sweet delusion. She had already asked 
her own heart “does he love me?” and though it 
fluttered sorely, and hesitated for a while, it did not 


He was by no means the man, however, to cast answer, “ No!” 


away the occasion of pleasure; and w'atking with so But as the gentlemen rode homeward, St. George 
beautiful and soft a creature as Blanche, he naturally turned shortly on his companion, and said, gravely, 


abandoned himselfto the tide of the hour, and in a little “You have changed your mind, Delawarr, and 


while found himself engaged in a conversation, which, 
if less sparkling and brilliant, was a thousand times 
more charming than that which he had yesterday held 
with her sister. 

In a short time he had made the discovery that 
with regard to the elder sister, too, his friend’s pene¬ 
tration had exceeded his own; and that beneath that 
calm and tranquil exterior there lay a deep and 
powerful mind, stored with a treasury of the richest 
gems of thought and feeling. He learned in that long 
woodland walk that she was, indeed, a creature both 
to adore and to be adored; and he, too, like St. George, 
was certain, that the happy man whom she should 
love, would be loved for himself alone, with the 
whole fervor, the whole truth, the whole concentrated 
passion of a heart, the flow of which once unloosed, 
would be but the stronger for the restraint which had 
hitherto confined it. 


found out that I am right. Nevertheless, beware! 
do not, for God’s sake, fall in love with her, or make 
her love you!” 

The blood flushed fiery-red to the ingenuous brow 
of George Delawarr, and he was embarrassed for a 
moment. Then he tried to turn off his confusion 
with a jest. 

“ "What, jealous, my lord! jealous of a poor comet, 
with no other fortune than an honorable name, and a 
bright sword! I thought you, too, had changed your 
mind, when I saw you flirting so merrily with that 
merry brunette.” 

“You did see me flirting , George—nothing more; 
and I have changed my mind, since the beginning, if 
not since the end of last evening—for I thought at 
first that fair Blanche Fitz-Henry would make me 
a charming wife; and now I am sure that she 
would not —” 
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“Why so, my lord? For God’s sake I why say 
you so ?” 

“Because she never would love me, George; and 
I would never marry any woman, unless I were 
sure that she both could and did. So you see that I 
am noj the least jealous; but still I say, do n’t fall in 
love with her—” 

“ Faith! St. George, but your admonition comes 
somewhat late—for I believe I am half in love with 
her already.” 

“ Then stop where you are, and go no deeper—for 
if I err not, she is more than half in love with 
you, too.” 

t£ A strange reason, St. George, wherefore to bid 
me stop!” 

“ A most excellent good one 1 ” replied the other, 
gravely, and almost sadly, “ for mutual love between 
you two can only lead to mutual misery. Her father 
never would consent to her marrying you more than 
he would to her marrying a peasant—the man is per¬ 
fectly insane on the subject of title-deeds and heraldry, 
and will accept no one for his son-in-law who cannot 
show as many quarterings a Spanish grandee, or 
a German noble. But, of course, it is of no use 
talking about it. Love never yet listened to reason; 
and, moreover. I suppose what is to be is to be— 
eonje what may.” 

“ And what will you do, St. George, about Agnes ? 
I think you are touched there a little !” 

“ Not a whit I—honor bright! And for what I will 
do—amuse myself, George—amuse myself, and that 
pretty coquette, too; and if I find her less of a co¬ 
quette, with more of a heart than I fancy she has—” 
he stopped short, and laughed. 

‘‘Well, what then—what then?” cried George 
Delawarr. ( 

“ It will he time enough to decide then” 

“ And so say I, St George. Meanwhile, I too 
will amuse myself.” 

“Ay! hut observe this special difference—what is 
fun to you may be death to her, for she has a heart, 
and a fine, and true, and deep one; may be death to 
yourself—for you, too, are honorable, and true, and 
noble; and that is why I love you, George,.and why 
I speak to you thus, at the risk of being held meddle¬ 
some or impertinent.” 

“ Oh, never, never ’"'exclaimed Delawarr, moving 
his horse closer up to him, and grasping his band 
warmly, “never! You meddlesome or impertinent! 
Let me hear no man call you so. But I will think of 
this. On my honor, I will think of this that you 
have said!” 

^nd he did think of it. Thought of it often, deeply 
—and the more he thought, the more he loved Blanche 
Fitz-Henry. . 

Lays, weeks, and months rolled on, and still those 
two young cavaliers were constant visiters, some¬ 
times alone, sometimes with other gallants iu their 
company, at Ditton-in-the-Dale. And ever still, de¬ 
spite his companion’s warning, Delawarr lingered 
by the fair heiress’^ side, until both were as deeply 
enamored as it is possible for two persons to be, 
both single-hearted, both endowed "with powerful 
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intellect, and powerful imagination.; both of that 
strong and energetic temperament which renders all 
impressions permanent, all strong passions immortal. 
It was strange that there should have been, two 
persons, and there were but two, who discovered 
nothing of what was passing—suspected nothing of 
the deep feelings which possessed the hearts of the 
young lovers; while all else marked the growth of 
liking into love, of love into that absolute and over¬ 
whelming idolatry, which but few souls can com¬ 
prehend, and which to those few is the mightiest of 
blessings or the blackest of curses. 

And those two, as is oftentimes the case, were the 
very two whom it most concerned to perceive, and 
who imagined themselves the. quickest and the 
clearest sighted—Allan. Fitz-Henry, and the envious 
Agnes. 

But so true is it that the. hope is oft parent to the 
thought, and the thought again to security and con¬ 
viction, that, having in the first instance made up his 
mind that Lord St. George would be a most suitable 
successor to the name of the family, and secondly, 
that he was engaged in prosecuting his suit to the 
elder daughter, her father gave himself no further 
trouble in the matter, but suffered things to take their 
own course without interference. 

He saw, indeed, that in public the viscount was 
more frequently the companion of Agnes th an of 
Blanche; that there seemed to be a better and more 
rapid intelligence between them; and that Blanche 
appeared better pleased with George Delawarr’s than 
with the viscount’s company. 

But, to a man blinded by his own wishes and pre¬ 
judices, such evidences went as nothing. He set it 
down at once to the score of timidity on Blanche’^ 
part, and to the desire of avoiding unnecessary noto¬ 
riety on St. George’s; and saw nothing but what was 
perfectly natural and comprehensible, in the fact that 
the younger sister and the familiar friend should be 
the mutual confidents, perhaps the go-betweens, of 
the two acknowledged lovers. 

He was in high good-humor, therefore; and as he 
fancied himself on the high-road to the full fruition of 
his schemes, nothing could exceed his courtesy and 
kindness to the young comet, whom he almost over¬ 
powered with those tokens of affection and regard 
which he did not choose to lavish on the peer, lest he 
should be thought to be courting his alliance. 

Agnes, in the meantime, was so busy ufthe prose¬ 
cution of her assault on Lord St. George’s heart, on 
which she began to believe that she had made some 
permanent impression, that she was perfectly con¬ 
tented with her own position, and was well-disposed 
to let other people enjoy themselves, provided they 
did not interfere with her proceedings. It is true 
that, at times, in the very spirit of coquetry, she 
would resume her flirtation with George Delawarr, 
for the double purpose of piquing the viscount, and 
playing with the cornet’s affections, which, blinded 
by self-love, she still believed to be devoted to her 
pretty self. 

But Delawarr was so happy in himself, that, without 
any intention of playing with Agnes, or deceiving her. 
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he joked and rattled with her as he would with a 
sister, and believing that she must understand their 
mutual situation, at times treated her with a sort of 
quiet fondness, as a man naturally does the sister of 
his betrothed or his bride, which effectually completed 
her hallucination. 

The consequence of all this was, that, while they 
were unintentionally deceiving others, they were 
fatally deceiving themselves likewise; and of this, it 
is probable that no one was aware, with the excep¬ 
tion of St. George, who, seeing that his warnings 
were neglected, did not choose to meddle further in 
the matter, although keeping himself ready to aid the 
lovers to the utmost of his ability by an) 1- means that 
should offer. 

In the innocence of their hearts, and the purity of 
their young love, they fancied that what was so clear 
to themselves, must be apparent to the eyes of others; 
and they flattered themselves that the lady’s father 
not only saw, but approved their affection, and that, 
when the fitting time should arrive, there would be 
no obstacle to the accomplishment of their happiness. 

It is true that Blanche spoke not of her love to her 
sister, for, apart from the aversion which a refined 
and delicate girl must ever feel to touching on that 
subject, unless the secret be teased or coaxed out of 
her by some near and affectionate friend, there had 
grown up a sort of distance, not coldness, nor dislike, 
nor distrust, but simply distance, and lack of com¬ 
munication between the sisters since the night of the 
birth-day ball. Still Blanche doubted not that her 
sister saw and knew all that was passing in her mind, 
in the spme manner'as she read her heart; and it was 
^o her evident liking for Lord St. George, and the 
engrossing claim of her own affections on all her 
thoughts, and all her time, that she attributed her 
carelessness of herself. 

Deeply, however, did she err, and cruelly was she 
destined to be undeceived. 

The early days of autumn bad arrived, and the 
woods had donned their many-colored garments, when 
on a calm, sweet evening—one of .those quiet and 
delicious evenings peculiar to that season—Blanche 
and George Delawarr had wandered away from the 
gay concourse which filled the gardens, and unseen, 
as they believed, and unsuspected, had turned into 
the old labyrinth where first they had begun to love, 
and were wrapped in soft dreams of the near ap¬ 
proach of more perfect happiness. 

But a quick, hard eye was upon then—the eye of 
Agnes; for, by chance, Lord St. George was absent, 
having been summoned to attend the king at Windsor; 
and being left to herself, her busy mind, too busy to 
rest for a moment idle, plunged into mischief and 
malevolence. 

No sooner did she see them turn aside from the 
broad walk than the cloud was withdrawn, as if by 
magic, from her eyes; and she saw almost intuitively 
all that had previously escaped her. 

Not a second did she lose, but stealing after the un¬ 
suspecting pair with a noiseless and treacherous step, 
she followed them, foot by foot, through the mazes 
of the clipped hornbeam labyrinth, divided from them 


only by the verdant screen, listening to every half- 
breathed word of love, and drinking in with greedy 
ears every passionate sigh. 

Delawarr’s left arm was around Blanche’s slender 
waist, and her right hand rested on his shoulder; the 
fingers of their other hands were entwined lovingly 
together, as they wandered onward, wrapped each in 
the other, unconscious of wrong on their own part, 
and unsuspicious of injury from any other. 

Meanwhile, with rage in her eyes, with hell in her 
heart, Agnes followed and listened. 

So deadly was her hatred, at that moment, of her 
sister, so fierce and overmastering her rage, that it 
was only by the utmost exertion of self-control that 
she could refrain from rushing forward and loading 
them with reproaches, with contumely, and with 
scorn. 

But biting her lips till the blood sprang beneath 
her pearly teeth, and clinching her hands so hard 
that the nails wounded their tender palms, she did 
refrain, did subdue the swelling fury of her rebellious 
heart, and awaited the hour of more deadly vengeance. 

Vengeance for what ?* She had not loved George 
Delawarr—nay, she had scorned him! Blanche had 
not robbed her of her lover—nay, in her own thoughts, 
she had carried off the admirer, perhaps the future 
lover, from the heiress. 

She was the wronger, not the wronged! Then 
wherefore vengeance? 

Even, therefore , reader, because she had wronged 
her, and knew it; because her own conscience smote 
her* and she would fain avenge on the innocent cause, 
the pangs which at times rent her own bosom. 

Envious and bitter, she could not endure that 
Blanche should be loved, as she felt she was not 
loved herself, purely, devotedly, forever, and for 
herself alone. 

Ambitious, and insatiate of admiration, she could 
not endure that George Delawarr, once her captive, 
whom she still thought her slave, should shake off 
his allegiance to herself, much less that he should dare 
to love her sister. 

Even whileshe listened, she suddenly heard Blanche 
reply to some words of her lover, which had escaped 
her watchful ears. 

“Never, fear, dearest George; I am sure that he 
has seen and knows, all—he is the kindest and the 
best of fathers. I will tell him all to-morrow, and 
will have good news for you when you come to see 
me in the evening.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed the fury, stamping upon the 
ground violently—“by all my hopes of heaven, 

never!” * ■ 

And with the words she darted away in the direc¬ 
tion of the hall as fast as her feet could carry her 
over the level greensward; rage seeming literally, to 
lend her wings, so rapidly did her fiery passions spur 
her on the road to impotent revenge. 

Ten minutes afterward, with his face inflamed with 
fury, his periwig awry, his dre^ disordered by the 
haste with which he had come up, Allan Fitz-Henry 
broke upon the unsuspecting lovers. 

Snatching his daughter rudely from the young 
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man's half embrace, he broke out into a torrent of 
terrible and furious invective, far more disgraceful to 
him who used it, than to those on whom it was 
vented. ' 

There was no check to his violence, no moderation 
on his tongue. Traitor, and knave, and low-born 
beggar, were the mildest epithets which he applied to 
the high-bred and gallant soldier; while on his sweet 
and shrinking child he heaped terms the most oppro¬ 
brious, the most unworthy of himself, whether as a 
father or as a man. 

The blood rushed crimson to the brow of George 
Delawarr, and his hand fell, as if by instinct, upon 
the hilt of his rapier; but the next moment he with¬ 
drew it, and was cool by a mighty effort. 

“From you, sir, any iking! You will be sorry for 
this to-morrow 1” 

“ Never, sir! never! Get you gone! base domestic 
traitor! Gel you gone, lest I call my servants, and 
bid them spurn you from my premises!” 

“ I go, sir—” he began calmly; but at this moment 
St. George came upon the scene, having just returned 
from "Windsor, eager, but, alas! too late, to anticipate 
the shameful scene—and to.him did George Delawarr 
turn wj^h unutterable anguish in his eyes. “ Bid my 
men "bring my horses after me, St. George,” said he, 
firmly, but mournfully; “for me, this is no place any 
longer. Farewell, sir! you will repent of this. 
Adieu, Blanche, we shall meet again, sweet one.” 

“ Never! dog, never! or with my own hands—” 

“Hush! hush! for shame. Peace, Mister Fitz- 
Henry, these words are not such as may pass be¬ 
tween gentlemen. Go, George, for God’s sake!_ Go, 
and prevent worse scandal,” cried the viscount. 

And miserable beyond all compehension, his dream 
of bliss thus cruelly cut short, the young man went 
his way, leaving his mistress hanging in a deep 
swoon, happy to be for a while unconscious of her 
misery, upon her father’s arm. 

Three days bad passed—three dark, dismal, hope¬ 
less days. Delawarr did his duty with his regiment, 
nay, did it well—but be was utterly unconscious, his 
mind was afar off, as of a man walking in a dream. 
Late on the third night a small note was put into his 
hands, blistered and soiled with tears. A wan smile 
crossed his face, he ordered his horses at daybreak, 
drained a deep draught of wine, sauntered away to 
his own chamber, stopping at every two or three 
paces in deep meditation; threw himself on his bed, 
for the first time in his life without praying, and 
slept, or seemed 40 sleep, till daybreak. 

“ Three days had passed—three dark, dismal, hope¬ 
less #ays! Blanche was half dead—for she now de¬ 
spaired. All methods had been tried with the fierce 
and prejudiced old man, secretly prompted by that 
demon-girl—and all tried in vain. Poor Blanche had 
implored him to suffer her to resign her birthright in 
favor of her sister, who would wed to suit his wishes, 
but in vain. The generous St. George had offered to 
purchase for his friend, as speedily as possible, every 
step to the very hignest in the service; nay, he had 
obtained from the easy monarch a promise to raise 
him to the peerage, but in vain. 


And Blanche despaired; and St. George left the Hall 
in sorrow and disgust that he could effect nothing. 

That evening Blanche’s maid, a true and honest 
girl, delivered to her mistress a small note, brought 
by a peasant lad; and within an hour the boy went 
thence, the bearer of a billet, blistered and wet with 
tears. 

And Blanche crept away unheeded to her chamber, 
and threw herself upon her knees, and prayed fer¬ 
vently and long; and casting herself upon her painful 
bed, at last wept herself to sleep. 

The morning dawned, merry and clear, and light¬ 
some ; and all the face of nature smiled gladly in the 
merry sunbeams. 

At the first peep of dawn Blanche started from her 
restless slumbers, dressed herself hastily, and creeping 
down the stairs with a cautious step, unbarred a 
postern door, darted out into the free air, without 
casting a glance behind her, and fled, with all the 
speed of mingled love and terror, down the green 
avenue toward the gay pavilion—scene of so many 
happy hours. 

But again she was watched by an envious eye, and 
followed by a jealous foot. 

For scarce ten minutes had elapsed from the time 
when she issued from the postern, before Agnes ap¬ 
peared on the threshold, with her dark face livid and 
convulsed with passion; and after pausing a moment, 
as if in hesitation, followed rapidly in the footsteps 
of her sister. • 

"When Blanche reached the summer-house, it was 
closed and untenanted; but scarcely had she entered 
and cast open the blinds of one window toward the 
road, before a hard horse-tramp was heard coming uj^ 
at full gallop, and in an instant George Delawarr 
pulled up his panting charger in the lane, leaped to 
the ground, swung himself up into the branches of 
the great oak-tree, and climbing rapidly along its 
gnarled limbs, sprang down on the other side, rushed 
into the building, and cast himself at his mistress’ feet. 

Agnes was entering the far end of the elm-tree 
walk as he sprang down into the little coplanade, 
but he was too dreadfully preoccupied with hope and 
anguish, and almost despair, to observe any thing 
around him. 

But she saw him, and fearful that she should be 
too late to arrest what she supposed to be the-lovers’ 
flight, she ran like the wind. 

■ She neared the doorway—loud voices reached her 
ears, but whether in aDger, or in supplication, or in 
sorrow, she could not distinguish. 

Then came a sound that rooted her to the ground 
on which her flying foot was planted, in mute terror. 

The round ringingreportofapistol-shot! and ere 
its echo had begun to die away, another! 

No shriek, no wail, no word succeeded—all was 
as silent as the grave. 

Then terror gave her courage, and she rushed 
madly forward a few steps, then stood on the threshold 
horror-stricken., 

Both those young souls, but a few days before so 
happy, so beloved, and so loving, had taken their 
flight—whither ? 
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Both. lay there dead, as they had fallen, but uncon¬ 
vulsed, and graceful even in death. Neither had 
groaned or struggled, but as they had fallen, so . they 
lay, a few feet asunder—her heart and his brain 
pierced by the deadly bullets, sped with the accuracy 
of his never-erring aim. 

While she stood gazing, in the very stupor of 
dread, scarce conscious yet of what had fallen out, a 
deep voice smote her ear. 

“Base, base girl, this is all your doing!” Then, 
as if wakening from a trance, she uttered a long, 
piercing shriek, darted into the pavilion between the 
gory corpses, and flung herself headlong out of the 
open window into the pool beneath. 

But she was not fated so to die. A strong hand 
dragged her out—the hand of St. George, who, learn¬ 
ing that his friend had ridden forth toward Ditton, had 
followed him, and arrived too late by scarce a 
minute. 


From that day forth Agnes Fitz-Henry was a dull, 
melancholy maniac. Never one gleam of momentary 
light dispersed the shadows of her insane horror— 
never one smile crossed her lip, one pleasant thought 
relieved her life-long sorrow. Thus lived she ; and 
when death at length came to restore her spirit’s light, 
she died, and made no sign. 

Allan Fitz-Henry lived —a moody misanthropic 
man, shunning all men, and shunned, of all. In 
truth, the saddest and most wretched of the sons of 
men. 

How that catastrophe fell out none ever knew, and 
it were useless to conjecture. 

They were beautiful, they were young, they were 
happy. The evil days arrived—and they were 
wretched, and lacked strength to bear their wretched¬ 
ness. They are gone where Ove alone must judge 
them—may He have pity on their weakness. Re- 
quiescast ! 
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THE RIVAL SISTERS. 


AN ENGLISH TRAGEDY OF REAL LIFE. 


by henry william Herbert, author or “ the roman traitor ,’ 3 “ markaduke wyvtl,” etc. 


It has been gravely stated by an Italian writer of 
celebrity, that “ the very atrocity of the crimes which 
are therein committed, proves that in Italy the growth 
of man is stronger and more vigorous, and-nearer to 
Ae perfect standard of manhood, than in any other 
country.” 

A strange paradox, truly, but not an uningenious 
—at least for a native of that “ purple land, where 
law secures not life,” who would work out of the 
very reproach, an argument of honor to his country. 
If It be true, however, that proneness to the com¬ 
mission of unwonted and atrocious crime is to be 
held a token of extraordinary vigor—vigor of nerve, 
of temperament, of passion, of physical development 
—in a race of men, then surely must the Anglo- 
Norman breed, under all circumstances of time, place, 
and climate, be singularly destitute of all these 
qualities—nay, singularly frail, effeminate, and in¬ 
complete. 

For it is an undoubted fact, both of the past and 
present history of that great and still increasing race, 
whether limited to the narrow bounds of the Island 
Realm which gave it being, or extended to the bound¬ 
less breadth of isles, and continents, and oceans, j 
which it has filled with its arms, its arts, its industry, | 
its language—it is,I say, an undoubted fact, that those 
dreadful and sanguinary crimes, forming a class apart 
and distinct of themselves, engendered for the most 
part by morbid passions, love, lust, jealousy, and 
revenge, which are of daily occurrence in the southern 
countries of Europe, Asia, and America, are almost 
unknown in those happier lands, where English laws 
prevail, with English liberty and language. 

It is to this that must be ascribed the fact, that, in 
the very few instances where crimes of this nature 
have occurred in England or America, the memory 
of them is preserved with singular pertinacity, the 
smallest details handed down from generation to 
generation, and the very spots in which they have 
occurred, howmuchsoever altered or improved in 
the course of ages, haunted, as if by an actual pre¬ 
sence, by the horror and the scent of blood; while on 
the other hand the fame of ordinary deeds of violence 
and rapine seems almost to be lost before the lives 
of the perpetrators are rim out. 

One, and almost, I believe, a singular instance of 
this kind—for I would not dignify the brawls and 
assassinations which have disgraced some of our 
southern cities, the offspring of low principles and an 
unregulated society, by comparing them to the class 
of crimes in question, which imply even in their 


atrocity a something of perverted honor, of extrava¬ 
gant affection, or at least of not ignoble passion—is 
the well-known Beauchamp tragedy of Kentucky, a 
tale of sin and horror which has afforded a theme to 
the pens of several distinguished writers, and the 
details of which are as well known on the spot at 
present, as if years had not elapsed since its occur¬ 
rence. And this, too, in a country prone above all 
others, from the migratory habits of its population, to 
cast aside all tradition, and to lose within a very few 
years the memory of the greatest and most illustrious 
events upon the very stage of their occurrence. 

It is not, therefore, wonderful that in England, 
where the immobility of the population,, the reve¬ 
rence for antiquity, and the great prevalence of oral 
tradition, induced probably at first by the want of 
letters, cause the memory of even past trifles to dwell 
for ages in the breasts of the simple and moral people, 
any deed of romantic character, any act of unusual 
atrocity, any crime prompted by unusual or extraor¬ 
dinary motives, should become, as it were, part and 
parcel of the place wherein it was wrought; that the 
leaves of the trees should whisper it to the winds of 
evening; that the echoes of the lonely hills should re¬ 
peat it; that the waters should sigh a burthen to its 
strain; and that the very night should assume a 
deeper shadow, a more horrid gloom, from the awe 
of the unforgotten sin. 

I knew a place in my boyhood, thus haunted by 
the memory of strange crime; and whether it was 
merely the terrible romance of the story, or the wild 
and gloomy character of the scenery endowed with a 
sort of natural fitness to be the theatre of terrible 
events, or yet again the union of die two, I know not; 
but it produced upon my mind a very powerful in¬ 
fluence, amounting to a species of fascination, which 
constantly attracted me to the spot, although when 
there, the weight of the tradition, and the awe of the 
scene produced a sense of actual pain. 

The place to which I allude was but a few miles 
distant from the Celebrated public school, at which I 
passed the happiest days of a not uneventful life, and 
was within an easy walk of the college lim i t s; so 
that when. I had attained that favored eminence, 
known as the sixth form, which allows its happy oc¬ 
cupants to roam the country, free from the fear of 
masters, provided only they attend at appointed 
hours, it was my frequent habit to stroll away from 
the noisy playing-fields through the green hedgerow 
lanes, or to scull my wherry over the smooth surface 
of the silver Thames, toward the scene of dark tra- 
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dition; and there to lap myself in thick coming fancies, 
half sad, half sweet, yet terrible withal, and in their 
very terror attractive, until the call of the home¬ 
ward rooks, and the lengthened shadows of the tall 
trees on the greensward, would warn me that I too 
must hie me back with speed, or pay the penalty of 
undue delay. 

Now, as the story has in itself, apart from the ex¬ 
traneous interest with which a perfect acquaintance 
with its localities may have invested it in my eyes, 
a powerful and romantic character; as its catastrophe 
was no less striking than un-English; and as the pas¬ 
sions which gave rise to it were at once the strongest 
and the most general—though rarely prevailing, at 
least among us Anglo-Normans, to so fearful an 
extent—I am led to hope that others may find in it 
something that may enchain their attention for a time, 
though it may not affect them as it has me with 
an influence, unchanged by change of scene, un¬ 
altered by the lapse of time, which alters all things. 

I propose, therefore, to relate it, as I heard it first 
from an old superannuated follower of the family, 
which, owning other, though not fairer demesnes in 
some distant county, had never more used Ditton-in- 
the-Dale as their dwelling place, although well nigh 
two centuries had elapsed since the transaction which 
had scared them away from their polluted house¬ 
hold gods. 

But first, I must describj briefly the characteristics 
of the scenery, without which a part of my tale 
would be hardly comprehensible, while the remark¬ 
able effect produced by the coincidence, if I may so 
express myself, between the nature of the deed, and 
the nature of the place, would be lost entirely. 

In the first place, then, I must premise that the name 
of Ditton-in-the-Dale is in a great measure a misnomer, 
as the house and estate which bear that name, are 
situated on what a visiter would be at first inclined 
to call a dead level, but on what is in truth a small 
secondary undulation, or hollow, in the broad, flat 
valley through which the father of the English rivers, 
the royal-towered Thames, pursues, as Gray sang, 

The turf, the flowers, the shades among, 

His silver-winding way. 

But so destitute is all that country of any deep or well 
defined valleys, much less abrupt glens or gorges, 
that any hollow^containing a tributary stream, which 
invariably meanders in slow and sluggish reaches 
through smootfi, green meadow-land, is dignified with 
the name of dale, or valley. The country is, how¬ 
ever, so much intersected by winding lanes, bordered 
with high straggling white-thorn hedges full of tall 
timber trees, is subdivided into so many small fields, 
all enclosed with similar fences, and is diversified 
with so many woods, and clumps of forest trees, that 
you lose sight of the monotony of its surface, in con¬ 
sequence of the variety of its vegetation, and of the 
limited space which the eye can comprehend, at any 
one time. 

The lane by which I was wont to reach the demesne 
of Ditton, partook in an eminent degree of this cha¬ 
racter, being very narrow, winding about continually 


without any apparent cause, almost completely em¬ 
bowered by the tall hawthorn hedges, and the yet 
taller oaks and ashes which grew along their lines, 
making, when in full verdure, twilight of noon itself, 
and commanding no view whatever of the country 
through which it ran, except when a field-gate, or cart- 
track opened into it, affording a glimpse of a lonely 
meadow, bounded, perhaps, by a deep wt>od-side. 

On either hand of this lane was'a broad, deep ditch, 
both of them quite unlike any other ditches I have 
ever seen. Their banks were irregular; and it would 
seem evident that they had not been dug for any pur¬ 
poses of fencing or enclosure; and I have sometimes 
imagined, from their varying width and depth—for in 
places they were ten feet deep, and three times as 
broad, and at others but a fooFor two across, and 
containing but a few inches of water—that their beds, 
had been hollowed out to get mar! or gravel for the 
convenience of the neighboring cultivators. 

Be this as it may, they were at all times brimful of 
the clearest and most transparent water I ever re¬ 
member to have seen—never turbid even after the 
heaviest rains; and though bordered by water-flags, 
and tapestried in many places by the broad, round 
leaves of the white and yellow water-lilies, never 
corrupted by a particle of floating scum, or green 
duckweed. 

Whether they were fed by secret springs I know 
not; or whether they communicated by sluices or 
side-drains with the neighboring Thames; I never 
could discover any current or motion in their still, 
glassy waters, though Ihave wandered by their banks 
a hundred times, watching the red-finned roach and 
silvery dace pursue each other among the shadowy 
lily leaves, now startling a fat yellow frog from the 
marge, and following him as he dived through the 
limpid blackness to the very bottom, now starting in 
my own turn, as a big water-rat would swim from 
side to side, and vanish in some hole of the marly 
bank, and now endeavoring to catch the great azure¬ 
bodied, gauze-winged dragon-flies, as they shot to 
and fro bn their poised wings, pursuing kites of the 
insect race, some of the smaller ephemera. 

It was those quiet, lucid waters, coupled with the 
exceeding shadiness of the trees, and its very unusual 
solitude—I have walked it, I suppose, from end to 
end at least a hundred times, and I never remember 
to have met so much even as a peasant returning 
from his daily labor, or a country maiden tripping to 
the neighboring town—that gave its character, and I 
will add, its charm to this half pastoral, half sylvan 
lane. For nearly three miles it ran in one direction, 
although, as I have said, with'many devious turns, 
and seemingly unnecessary angles, and through that 
length it did not pass within the sound of one farm¬ 
yard, or the sight of one cottage c himn ey. But to 
make up for this, of which it was, indeed, a conse¬ 
quence, the nightingales were so bold and familiar 
that they might be heard all day long filling the air 
with their delicious melodies, not waiting "as in more 
frequented spots, the approach of night, whose dull 
ear to charm with amorous ravishment; nay, I have 
seen them perched in full view on the branches, 
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gazing about them fearless with their full black eyes, 
and swelling their emulous throats in full view of the 
spectator. 

Three miles passedj the lane takes a sudden turn to 
the northward, having previously run, for the most 
part, east and west; and here, in the inner angle, 
jutting out suddenly from a dense thicket of haw¬ 
thorns and hazels, an old octagonal summer-house, 
with a roof shaped like an extinguisher, projects 
into the ditch, which here expands into a little pool, 
some ten or twelve yards over in every direction, and 
perhaps deeper than at any other point of its course. 

Beyond the summer-house there is' a little espla¬ 
nade of green turf, faced with a low wall toward the 
ditch, allowing the eye to run down a long, narrow 
avenue of gigantic elm-trees, meeting at the top in 
the perfect semblance of a Gothic aisle, and bordered 
on each hand by hedges of yew, six feet at least in 
height, clipped into the form and almost into the 
solidity of a wall. At the far end of this avenue, 
which must be nearly two-thirds of a mile in length, 
one can discern a glimpse of a formal garden, and 
beyond that, of some portion of what seems to be a 
large building of red brick. 

At the extremity of the esplanade and little wall, 
there grows an enormous oak, not very tall, but with 
an immense girth of trunk, and such a spread of 
branches that it completely overshadows the summer¬ 
house, and overhangs the whole surface of the small 
pool in front of it. Thenceforth, the tall and tangled 
hedge runs on, as usual denying all access of the eye, 
and the deep, clear ditch all access of the foot, to the 
demesnes within; until at the distance of perhaps a 
mile and a quarter, a little bridge crosses the latter, 
and a green gate, with a pretty rustic lodge beside it, 
gives entrance to a smooth lawn, with a gravel-road 
running across it, and losing itself on the farther side, 
in a thick belt of woodland. 

It is, however, with the summer-house that I have 
to do principally, for it is to it that the terror of blood 
has clung through the lapse of years, as the scent of 
the Turkish Atar is said to cling, indestructible, to 
the last fragment of the vessel which had once con¬ 
tained it. 

When first I saw that small lonely pavilion, I had 
heard no thin g of the strange tradition which belonged 
to it, yet as I looked on the plastered walls, all 
covered with spots of damp and mildew, on the roof 
overrun with ivy, in masses so wildly luxuriant as 
almost to conceal the shape, on the windows, one in 
each side of the octagon, closed by stout jalousies, 
which had been once green with paint, but were now 
green with damp and vegetable mould, a strange feel¬ 
ing, half of curiosity and half of terror, came over 
me, mixed with that singular fascination of which I 
have spoken, which seemed to deny me any rest un¬ 
til I should have searched out the mystery—for I felt 
sure that mystery there was—connected with that 
summer-house, so desolate and so fast lapsing into 
ruin, while the hedges and gardens within appeared 
well cared for, and in trim cultivation. 

I well remember the first time I beheld that lonely 
and deserted building. It was near sunset, on as 


lovely a summer evening as ever shed its soft light 
on the earth; the air was breathless; the sky cloud¬ 
less; thousands of swallows were upon the wing, 
some skimming the limpid surface of those old 
ditches, others gliding on balanced pinions so far aloft 
in the darkening firmament that the eye could barely 
discern them. 

The nightingales were warbling their rich, melan¬ 
choly notes from every brake and thicket; the bats 
had come forth and were flitting to and fro on their 
leathern wings under the dark trees; but the brilliant 
dragon-flies, and all the painted tribe of butterflies 
had vanished already, and another race, the insects 
of the night, had taken their places. 

The rich scent of the new-mown hay loaded the 
air with fragrance, and vied with the odors of the 
eglantine and honeysuckle, which, increased by the 
falling dew, steamed up like incense to the evening 
skies. 

I was alone, and thoughtful; for the time although 
sweet and delicious, had nothing in it gay or joyous; 
the lane along which I was strolling was steeped in 
the fast increasing shadows, for although the air aloft 
was full of sunshine, and the topmost leaves of the 
tall ashes shimmered like gold in the late raj's, not a 
single beam penetrated the thick hedgerows, or fell 
upon the sandy horse-road. The water in the deep 
ditches looked as black as night, and the plunge of 
the frogs into their cool recesses startled the ear amid 
the solitude and stillness of the place. 

It was one of those evenings, in a word, which 
calls up, we know not why, a train of thought not 
altogether sad, nor wholly tender, but calm and medi¬ 
tative and averse to action. I had been wandering 
along thus for nearly an hour, musing deeply all the 
while, yet perfectly unconscious that I was musing, 
much more what was the subject of my meditations, 
when coming suddenly to the turn of the lane, the old 
summer-house met my ej'es, and almost startled me, 
so little did I expect in that place to see any thing 
that should recall to my mind the dwellings or the 
vicinity of man. • 

The next minute I began to scrutinize, and to won¬ 
der—for it was evident that this building must be an 
appendage to the estate of some gentleman or person 
of degree, and, knowing all the families of note in 
that neighborhood, I was well assured that no one 
dwelt here of sufficient position to- be the owner of 
what appeared at first sight to be a noble property. 

Anxious as I was, however, to effect my entrance 
into that enchanted ground, I could discover no means 
of doing so; for the depth of the water effectually cut 
off all access to the hedgerow banks, even if there 
had been any prospect of forcing a passage through 
the tangled thorn-bushes bej'ond. Before I could find 
any solution to' my problem, the fast" thickening 
shadows admonished me that I must beat my retreat; 
and it was only by dint of redoubled speed that I 
reached college in time to escape the consequences 
of absence from roll-call. 

An earlj' hour of the evening found me at my post 
on the following day; for having a direct object now 
in view, I wasted no time on the road, and the. sun 
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was still some distance above the horizon, when I 
reached the summer-house. 

It had been my hope, as I went along, that I might 
find some shallow spot, with a corresponding gap in 
the hedge, before reaching the place, by means of 
which I might turn the defences, and take the enemy 
in the rear; but it was all in vain; and I came upon 
the ground without discovering any opening by which 
an animal larger than a rat could enter the forbidden 
ground. * 

Difficulty, it is well known, heightens desire; and, 
if I wished before, I was now determined that I 
would get in. Quickening my pace, I set off at a 
smart run to reconnoitre the defences beyond, but 
having found nothing, that favored my plans, in some 
half mile or so, I again returned, now bent on forcing 
my way, even if I should be compelled .to undress, 
and swim across the pool to the further side. 

Before having recourse to this last step, however, 
I reconnoitered my ground somewhat more narrowly 
than before, and soon discovered that one of the main 
limbs of the great oak shot quite across the pool, and 
extended some little distance on my side over terra 
firm a. 

It is true that the nearer extremity of the branch 
was rather of the slenderest, to support the weight 
even of a boy, and that the lowest point was a foot 
or two above my head. But what of that? I was 
young and active in those days, and somewhat bold 
withal; and without a spice of danger, where were 
the pleasure or excitement of adventure ? 

It did not take me long to make up my mind, and 
before I had well thought of the risk, I had swung 
myself up into the branches, and was creeping, with 
even less difficulty than I had anticipated, along the 
great gnarled bough above the mirrored pool. 

Danger, in fact, there was none; for slender as the 
extremities appeared, they were tough English oak, 
and the parent branch once gained, would have sup¬ 
ported the weight of Otus and Ephiahes, and all their 
giant crew, much more of one slight Etonian. 

In five minutes, or less, I had reached the fork of 
the trunk, and, ’swarming down on the further side, 
stood in the full fruition of my hopes, on that en¬ 
chanted ground. 

It was as I had expected to find it, a singular and 
gloomy spot; the tall elm trees which formed the 
avenue, and the black wall of clipped yew, which 
followed their course, diverging to the right and left, 
formed.a semicircle, the chord of which was the low 
wall and hawthorn hedge, the summer-house standing, 
as I entered, in the angle on my left hand. 

Although, as I have said, the sun was still high in 
heaven, the little area was almost dark already; and 
it was difficult, indeed, to conjecture for what end 
the wisdom of our ancestors had planted a sun-dial in 
the centre of the grass-plat, where it seemed physi¬ 
cally impossible that a chance sunbeam should ever 
strike it, to tell the hour. 

If it had not been for the narrow open space be¬ 
tween the oak tree and the summer-house, the little 
lawn would even now have been as black as night; 
as it was, a sort of misty-gray twilight, increased, 


perhaps, by the thin vapors rising from the tranquil 
pool, filled all its precincts; and beyond these, stretch¬ 
ing away in long perspective until the arch at the 
further end seemed dwindled to the size of a needle’s 
eye, was the long aisle of gloomy foliage, as massive 
and impenetrable to any ray of light as the stone 
arches of a Gothic- cloister. 

The only thing that conveyed an idea of gayety or 
life, to the cold and tomb-like scenery, was the 
glimpse of bright sunshine which lay on the open 
garden at the extremity of the elm-walk, with the 
gaudy and glowing hues, indistinctly seen in the dis¬ 
tance, of some summer fiowers. 

Yet even this was not all unmixed with something 
of melancholy, for the contrast of the gay sunbeams 
and bright flowers only rendered the gloom more ap¬ 
parent, and like a convent-garden, seemed to awaken 
cravings after the joyous world without, diminishing 
nothing of the sorrow and monotony within. 

But I was not in those days much given to moral¬ 
izing, or to the investigation of my own inward 
feelings. 

I had come thither to inquire, to see, to learn, to 
find out things—not causes. And ■perceiving at one 
glance that my first impression was correct, that the 
grass-plots were recently mown, the gravel-walks 
newly rolled, and spotless of weeds, the tall yew 
hedges assiduously clipped into the straightest and 
most formal lines; that -every thing, in short, dis¬ 
played the most heedful tendance, the neatest culti¬ 
vation, with the exception of the summer-pavilion, 
which evidently was ffevoted to decay, I became but 
the more satisfied that there was some mystery, and 
the more resolute to probe it to the core. 

It was quite clear that when that garden was laid 
out, and that avenue planted, how many years ago 
the giant size of the old elms denoted, the summer¬ 
house was the meaning of the whole design. The 
avenue had no object but to lead to it, the little lawn 
no purpose but to receive it. Doubly strange, there¬ 
fore, did it seem that these should be kept up in. all 
their trimness, that suffered to fall into decay. 

It was the tragedy of Hamlet, with Hamlet’s part 
omitted! 

I stood for a little while wondering, and half over¬ 
come by a sort of indescribable fanciful superstition. 
A cloud had come over the sun, the nightingales had 
ceased to sing, and there was not a sound of any kind 
to be heard, except the melancholy murmur of the 
summer air in the tree-tops. 

In a moment, however, the transitory spell was 
shaken off, and, once more the hold and reckless 
schoolboy, I turned to the performance of my self- 
imposed.task. 

The summer-house, as I have said, was octagon, 
Jiree of its sides, with a window in each, jutting out 
into the clear pool, and three, with a door in the 
centre, and a window on each side, fronting the little 
lawn. But, alas I the windows were all secured with 
jalousies, strongly bolted and barred from within, 
and the door was secured by a lock, the key of which 
was absent. 

A short examination showed, however, that the 
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door was held by no bolts at the top or bottom; and 
the rusty condition of both lock and hinges rendered 
it probable that it would not stand a very violent 
assault. ' ' 

"Wherefore, retreating some twenty paces, I Tan 
at it more Etonensi, at the top of my speed, planted 
the sole of my foot even and square ag ains t the key¬ 
hole, with the whole impetus of my charge, and had 
the satisfaction of feeling the door fly open in an 
instant, while a jingling clatter within showed that 
my entrance had been effected with no greater 
damage to the premises than the starting of the staple 
into which the bolt of the lock shot. 

Having entered thus, my first task was to repair 
damages, which was effected in five minutes, by 
driving the staple into its old place by aid of a great 
stone; my second, to provide means for future visits, 
which was as speedily managed by driving back the 
bolt of the lock with the same great stone; and my 
third, to look eagerly and curiously about me. To do 
this more effectually, I soon opened the two windows 
looking upon the lawn, and let in the light, for the 
first time, I fancy, in many a year, to that deserted 
room. 

If I had marveled much before I entered, much 
more did I marvel now; for although every thing 
within showed marks of the utmost negligence and 
decay, though spiders had woven their webs in every 
angle, though mildew and damp mould had defaced 
the painted walls, though the gilding was black and 
tarnished, though the dust lay thick on the furniture, 
still I had never seen any thing in my life, except the 
state-rooms at Hampton Court and Windsor Castle, 
whieh could have vied with this pavilion in the 
splendor of its original decoration. 

Its area was about thirty feet in diameter, and in 
height nearly the same, with a domed roof, richly 
fretted with what had once been golden scroll-work 
upon an azure ground. The walls were painted, as 
even I could discover, by the hand of a master, with 
copies from Guido and Caracci, in compartments 
bordered with massive gilded scroll-work, the ground 
between the panels having been originally, like the 
ceiling, of bright azure. The window-frames had 
been gilded; and the inside of the door painted, like I 
the walls, in azure, with pictures of high merit in 
the panels. Every side of the octagon but two, the 
opposite walls to the right and left, were occupied 
by windows or a door; but that to the right was filled 
by a mantel-piece, exquisitely wrought with Carya¬ 
tides in white Carrara marble, with a copy of the 
Aurora above it, while the space opposite to it had 
been occupied by a superb mirror, reaching from the 
cornice of the ceiling. 

Nearly in the centre of this mirror, however, there 
was a small circular fracture, as if made by a stone 
or a bullet, with long cracks radiating, like the beams 
of a star, in all directions over the shivered plate; 
and when I looked at it more closely; I observed 
that it was dashed in many places with large drops 
of some dark purple fluid, which had hardened with 
time into compact and solid gouts. 

I thought little of this at the time, and only won¬ 


dered why people could be so mad as to abandon so 
beautiful a place; and why, since they had aban¬ 
doned it, they did not remove the furniture, of which 
even a boy’s eye could detect the value. 

There was a centre-table of circular form, the 
pedestal of which, curiously carved, had been 
wrought, like all the rest, in gold and azure, while 
the slat, when I had wiped away with some fresh 
green leaves the thick layer of dust which covered it, 
positively astonished my eyes, by the delicacy and 
beauty of the designs with which it was adorned. 
Beside this, there were divans and arm-chairs of the 
same fashion and colors, with cushions which had 
been once of sky-blue damask, though their brilliancy, 
and even their hues, had long ago been defaced by 
the dust, the dampness, and the squalor of that ne¬ 
glected place. 

I should have mentioned, that on the beautiful 
table I discovered gouts of the same dark substance 
which I had* previously observed on the broken 
mirror: and that there were still clearly perceptible 
on one of the divans, dark splashes, and what must, 
when fluid, have been almost a pool of the same 
deep, rusty hue. 

At the time, it is true, I paid little attention to these 
things, being busily employed in the boy-like idea of 
putting my newly discovered palace of Armida into 
a complete state of repair, and coming to pass all my 
leisure moments, even to the studying my Prometheus 
Bound, and composing my weekly hexameters and 
Alcaics in this sweet sequestered spot 

And, in truth, within a week I had put the greater 
part of my plan into execution; purloined dusters 
from my dame’s boarding-house, green boughs of the 
old elms for brooms, and water from the ditch, soon 
made things clean at least; and the air, which I suf¬ 
fered, so long as I was there, daily, to blow through, 
it in all directions, soon rendered it, comparatively 
speaking, dry and comfortable; and when all its 
windows were thrown wide, it would be scarcely 
possible to find a more lightsome or delicious spot for 
summer musing than that old English summer-house. 

Thus things went on for weeks, formonths, unsus¬ 
pected—fori always latched the door, and secured the 
windows from within, before leaving my fairy palace 
for the night; and as all looked just as usual without, 
no one so much as dreamed of trying the lock, to 
ascertain if a door were still fastened, the threshhold 
of which, as men believed, no human foot had crossed 
since the days of the second James. 

I could often, it is true, discover the traces of re¬ 
cent labor in the immediate neighborhood of my dis¬ 
covery; I could perceive at a glance where the grass 
had been newly shorn, the yew hedges clipped, or the 
gravel-walks rolled, but never, in the course of 
several months, during which I spent every fine 
evening, either reading, or musing, or composing 
my boy verses, in that my enchanted castle—for I 
began really to consider it almost my own—did I see 
any human being on the premises. 

The cause of this, which I did not suspect until it: 
was revealed to me, after chance had discovered my 
visits to the place; was simply this, that my intrusions 
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were confined solely to the evening, whereas, so 
great was the awe of the servants and the workmen 
for that lonely and terror-haunted spot, that nothing 
short of absolute compulsion, or the strongest neces¬ 
sity, would have induced them to go near the place, 
after the sun had turned downward from the zenith. 

In the meantime, gratified by the complete success 
of my first inroad, and the possession of my first dis¬ 
covery, I felt no inclination to push my advances 
further, or -to make any incursion into the body of 
the place. 

Every evening, as early as 1 could escape from the 
college walls, I was at my post, and lingered there 
as late as college hours would permit. 'It was a 
strange fancy in a boy, and stranger yet than would 
at first appear in this, that there was a very consider¬ 
able admixture of something nearly approaching to 
fear, and that of a painful kind, in the feelings which 
made me so assiduous iu my visits to that old 
pavilion. 

There was, it is true, nothing definite in my fancies. 
I knew nothing, I cannot say even that I suspected 
any thing, concerning the mysterious closing of the 
place; and often, since I have been made acquainted 
•with the tale, I have marveled at my own obtuse¬ 
ness, and wondered that a secret so transparent 
should have escaped me. 

So it was, however, that I suspected nothing, 
although I felt sure that mystery there-was; and being 
of somewhat an imaginative temper, I used to amuse 
myself by accounting for it in my own mind, weav¬ 
ing all sorts of strange and -wild romances, and in¬ 
venting the most horrible stories that can be con¬ 
ceived, until, as the shadows would fall dark around 
me, daunted by my own conceptions, I would make 
all secure and fast with trembling fingers, swing my¬ 
self back across over the pool by my accustomed 
oak-branch, and run home as hard as my legs could 
carry me, haunted by indistinct and almost super¬ 
stitious horror. 

Thus things -went on, until at the end of summer 
I was at last detected in my stolen visits, and the 
whole mystery was cleared up. 

I remember as clearly as if I heard it now, the ex¬ 
clamation of terror and dismay uttered by the old 
gardener, who, having left some implement behind 
him on the lawn during the morning labors, had been 
forced to bend his unwilling steps back to the haunted 
ground to recover it. 

I could not but smile afterward, when he recounted 
to me his astonishment and terror at seeing the old 
summer-house, which never had been opened within 
the memory of man, with all its windows wide to 
the free air and evening sunshine—when he told me 
how often he turned back to seek aid from his fellows 
—how he almost believed that fiends or evil spirits 
were holding their foul sabbath there, and how he 
started aghast with horror, not now for himself, but 
for me, as he beheld the young Etonian stretched 
tranquilly upon the blood-stained couch—for those 
dark stains were of human gore—conning his task 
for the morrow. 

I rushed out of the place at his hurried outcry; a 


few words told my story, and plead my excuse—with 
the good, simple-minded rustic little excuse was 
needed—but it was uot till-after many sittings, and 
many a long afternoon’s discourse, that I learned all 
the details of the sad event which had converted that 
fair pavilion into a place as terrible, to the ideas of 
the country folks, as a dark charnel-vault. 

“Ay!”-said the old man, as he gazed fearfully about 
him, after I had persuaded him at length to cross the 
dreaded threshhold, “Ay-! it is all as they tell, though 
not a man of them has ever seen it. There is the 
glass which the bullet broke,-after passing right 
through his brain; and there is his blood, all spattered 
on the mirror. And look, young master, those spots 
on the table came from her heart; and that couch you 
was lying on, is where they.laid her when they took 
her up. See, it’s all dabbled yet; and where your 
head was resting now, the dead girl’s head lay, more 
than a hundred.years since! Come away, master— 
come away! I never thought to have looked on these 
things, though I know all about them.” 

“ Oh, tell me—tell me about them!” I exclaimed. 
“I amnot.a bit afraid. Do tell me all about them.” 

“Not now—not now—nor not here,” said the old 
man, gazing about as if he expected to see a spirit 
stalk out of some shady nook of the surrounding 
trees. “ I would not tell you here to be master of all 
Ditton-in-the-Dale I But come up, if you will, to the 
great , house to-morrow, and ask for old Matthew 
Dawson, and I ’ll show you all the place—the family 
never lives here now, nor hasn’t since that deed was 
done—and then I’ll tell you all about it, if you must 
hear. But if you ’re wise, you ’ll shun it; for it will 
chill your young blood to listen, and cling to $our 
young heart with a gioom forever.” 

“Oh, I will come, be sure, Matthew! I would 
not miss it for the world. But it is getting late, so 
I ’ll fasten up the old place, and be going;” and suiting 
the action to the word, I soon secured the fastenings, 
while the old gardener stood by, marvelling and mut¬ 
tering at the boldness of young blood, until I had 
finished setting things in order, when I shook 
with the old man, slipping my one half crown into his 
homy palm, and saying, 

“"Well, good night, Matthew Dawson, and don’t 
forget to-morrow evening.” 

“ That I wont, master,” he replied, greatly pro¬ 
pitiated by my offering. “ But which way are you 
j going?” 

Oh, I’ll soon show you,” I replied; and swinging 
myself up my tree, I was beyond the precincts of the 
haunted ground almost in a moment. 

“ The very way he came the time he did it,” cried 
the old gardener, with upturned hands, aud eyes 
aghast. But I tarried then to ask no further questions, 
being quite sufficiently terrified for one night; although 
my pride forbade my displaying my terrors to the 
old rustic. 

The next day I was punctual to my appointment; 
and then, for the first time, I heard the melancholy 
tale which, at length, I purpose to relate. 

It was a proud and noble Norman family which 
had held the demesnes of Ditton-in-the-Dale, since 
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the reign of the last Plantagenet—a brave and loyal 
race, which had poured its blood like water on many 
a foreign, marya native battle-field. At Evesham, 
a Fitz-Henry had fought beside Prince Edward’s bridle- 
rein, against the great De Montfort, and his con¬ 
federate barons; and afterward through all the long 
and cruel wars!of the Hoses, on every field a Fitz- 
Henry had won honor or lost blood, upholding the 
claims of the true sovereign house—the house of 
York—until at fatal Bosworth the house itself went 
down, and dragged down with it the fortunes of its 
bold supporters. 

Thereafter, during the reign of the Tudors, the 
name of Fitz-Henry was heard rarely in the court, 
or on the field; impoverished in fortune by fines and 
sequestrations, suspected of disloyalty to the now 
sovereign house, the heads of the family had wisely 
held themselves aloof from intrigue and conspiracy, 
and dwelt among their yeomen, who hadin old times 
been their fathers’ vassals, stanch lovers of field- 
sports, true English country gentlemen, seeking the 
favor and fearrng the ill-will of no man—no, not of 
England’s king. 

Attached to the old religion, though neither bigots 
nor zealots, they had escaped the violence of bluff 
Harry, when he turned Protestant for Bullen’s eyes; 
and had, though something to leeward of her favor, 
as lukewarm Romanists and no lovers of the Spa¬ 
niard, passed safely through the ordeal of Mary’s 
cruel reign. 

But with the accession of the man-minded Eliza¬ 
beth, the fortunes of the house revived for a while. 
It was the policy of that great and gracious queen to 
gather around her all that were brave, honest, and 
manly in her realm, without regard to family creeds, 
or family traditions. Claiming descent-as much from 
one as from the other of the rival houses of Lancas¬ 
ter and York, loyalty to the one was no more offence 
to her clear eyes than good faith to the other. While 
loyalty to what he honestly believed to be the true 
sovereign house, was the strongest recommendation 
to her favor in each and every subject. 

The Fitz-Henry, therefore, of ler day, a young and 
gallant soldier, who visited the shores of the New 
World with Cavendish and Raleigh, fought for his 
native land, although a Catholic, against the terrible 
armada of the Most Catholic King, with Drake, and 
Frobisher and Howard, waged war in the Low 
Countries, and narrowly missed death at Tntphen by 
Philip Sidney’s side, stood as high in the favor of his 
queen, as in the estimation of all good and honorable 
men. It is true, when the base and odious James 
succeeded to the throne of the lion-qneen, and sub¬ 
stituted mean and loathsome king-craft for frank, and 
open English policy, the gray-haired soldier, navi¬ 
gator, statesman—for he had shone in each capacity 
—retired, as his ancestorsbad done before him, during 
the reigns of the seventh and eighth Henrys, to the 
peaceful shades and innocent pleasures of Ditton-in- 
the-Dale. 

So true, however, was he to :the time-honored 
principles of his high race, so loyally did he bring up 
his son, so firmly did he strengthen his youthful mind 
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with all maxims, and all laws of honor, linking the 
loyal subject to the rightful king, that no sooner had 
the troubles broken out between the misguided mo¬ 
narch and his rebellions Parliament—although the 
veteran of Elizabeth had fallen asleep long before, 
full of years and honors—than his young heir, Osborn 
Fitz-Henry, displayed the cognizance of his old 
house, mustered his tenantry, and set foot in stirrup, 
well nigh the first, to withdraw it the very last, of 
the adherents of the hapless Charles. So long did he 
resist in arms, so pertinaciously did he uphold the 
authority of the first Charles, so early did he rise 
again in behalf of the second, that he was noted by 
the Parliament as an incorrigible and most desperate 
malignant; and, had it not been that, by his gallantry 
in the field, and bis humanity when the strife was 
ended, he had won the personal good-will of Crom¬ 
well, it is most likely that it would have gone hard 
with his fortunes if not with his life. 

After the restoration, he was of course neglected 
by the fiddling* gambling, wenching, royal buffoon, 
who succeeded the royal martyr, and whose neces¬ 
sities he had supplied, when an outcast pauper exile 
in a foreign land, from the proceeds of those very 
estates which he had so nearly lost in fighting for his 
crown. 

Osborn Fitz-Henry, too, was gathered to his fathers. 
He died little advanced beyond the prime of life, 
worn out with the toil he had undergone in the camp, 
and shattered by the wounds which he had received 
on almost every battle-field from Edge-Hill to Dun¬ 
bar and Worcester. 

He had, however, married very young, before the 
breaking out of the rebellion, and had lived to see 
not his son only a noble and superior man, ready to 
fill his place when vacant, and in it uphold the honor 
of his family, but his son’s children also advancing 
fast toward maturity. 

Allan Fitz-Henry, the son of Charles’ stout partisan, 
the grandson of Elizabeth’s warrior, was the head of 
.the house, when my tale commences. 

He, too, had married young—such, indeed, was 
the custom of his house—and had survived his wife, 
by whom he had two fair daughters, but no heir; 
and this was a source of vexation so constantly pre¬ 
sent to his mind, that in the end it altered the whole 
disposition of the man , rendering him irritable, harsh, 
stern, unreasonable, and unhappy. 

Fondly attached to the memory of his lost wife, 
whom he had loved devotedly while living, it never 
entered his mind to marry a second time, even with 
the hope of begetting an heir by whom to perpetuate 
the honors and principles of his house; although he 
was continually on the fret—miserable himself, and 
Trialring others miserable, in consequence of the cer¬ 
tainty that he should be the last of his race.- 

PTig only hope was now centered in his daughters, 
or to speak more correctly, in his eldest daughter— 
for her he had determined to constitute his heiress, 
endowing her with all his landed property, all-his 
heirlooms, all that could constitute her the head of 
his house; in return for which he had 'predetermined 
that she should become the wife of some husband of 
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his own choosing, who should unite to a pedigree as 
noble as that of the Howards, all qualifications which 
should fit him to represent the house into which he 
should be adopted; and who should be willing to drop 
his own# paternal name and bearings, how ancient 
and noble soever, in order to adopt the style and the 
arms of Fitz-Henry. 

Proud by nature, by blood, and by education— 
though with a clear and honorable pride—he had been 
rendered a thousand times prouder and more haughty 
by the very circumstances which seemed to threaten 
a downfall to the fortunes of his house—his house, 
which had survived such desperate reverses; which 
had come out of every trial, like pure gold, the better 
and .the brighter from the furnace—his house, which 
neither the ruin of friendly monarchs, nor the per¬ 
secutions of hostile monarchs, nor the neglect of un¬ 
grateful monarchs, had been able to shake, any more 
than the autumnal blasts, or the frosts of winter, had 
availed to uproot the oak trees of his park, coeval 
with his name. 

In the midst of health and wealth, honor and good 
esteem, with an affectionate family, and a devoted 
household around him, Allan Fitz-Henry fancied him¬ 
self a most unhappy man—perhaps the most unhappy 
of mankind. 

Alas! was it to punish such vain, such sinful, such 
senseless, and inordinate repinings? 

"Who shall presume to scrutinize the judgments, 
or pry into the secrets of the Inscrutable ? 

This much alone"is certain, that ere he was gathered 
to his fathers, Allan Fitz-Henry might, and that not 
unjustly, have termed himself that, which now, in 
the very wantonness of pampered and insatiate suc¬ 
cess he swore that he was daily—the most unhappy 
of the sons of men. 

For to calamities so dreadful as might have dis¬ 
turbed the reason of the strongest minded, remorse 
was added, so just, so tefrible, so overwhelming, 
that men actually marveled how he lived on and 
was not insane. 

But 5,must not anticipate. 

It was a short time after the failure of the Duke 
of Monmouth’s weak and ungrateful attempt at 
revolution, a short time after the conclusion of the 
merciless and bloody butcheries of that disgrace to 
the English ermine, the ferocious Jefferies, that the 
incidents occurred, which I learned first on the 
evening subsequent to my discovery in the fatal 
summer-house. 

At this time Allan Fitz-Henry—it was a singular 
proof, by the way, of the hereditary pride of this old 
Norman race, that having numbered among them so 
many friends and counsellors of monarchs, no one of 
their number had been found willing to accept titular 
honors, holding it a higher thing to be the premier 
gentleman than the junior peer of England—At this 
time, I say, Allan Fitz-Henry was a man of some 
forty-five or fifty years, well built and handsome, of 
courtly air and dignified presence; nor must it be 
imagined that in his fancied grievances he forgot to 
support the character of his family, or that he carried 
his griefs abroad with him into the world. 


At times, indeed, he might be a little grave and 
thoughtful, especially at such times as he heard men¬ 
tion made of the promise or success of this or that 
scion of some noble house; but it was only within 
his own family circle, and to his most familiar friends, 
that he was wont to open his heart, and complain of 
his ill-fortune, at being the first childless father of his 
race—for so, in his contempt for the poor girls, whom 
he still, strange contradiction! loved fondly and 
affectionately, he was accustomed ' in his dark hours 
to style himself; as if forsooth an heir male were the 
only offspring worthy to be called the child of such a 
house. 

Though he was fond, and gentle, and at times even 
tender to his motherless daughters—for, to do him 
justice, he never suffered a symptom of his disap¬ 
pointment and disgust to break out to their annoy¬ 
ance, yet was there no gleam of paternal satisfaction 
in Ms sad eye, no touch of paternal pride in his vexed 
heart, as he looked upon their graceful forms, and 
noted their growing beauties. 

And yet they were a pair of whom the haughtiest 
potentate on earth might have been proud, and with 
justice. 

Blanche and Agnes Fitz-Henry were at fids time 
in their eighteenth and seventeenth years—but one 
summer having passed between their births, and 
their mother having died within a few hours after the 
latter saw the light. 

They were, indeed, as lovely girls as the stm of 
merry England shone upon; and in those days it was 
still merry England, and famous then as now for the 
rare beauty of its women, whether in the first dawn 
of girlhood, or in the full-blown flush of feminine 
maturity. 

Both tall, above the middle height of women, both 
exquisitely formed, with figures delicate and slender, 
yet full withal, and voluptuously rounded, with the 
long taper hands, the small and shapely feet and 
ankles, the swan-like necks, and classic heads grace¬ 
fully set on, wMch are held to denote, in all countries, 
the predominance of gentle blood; when seen at a 
distance, and judged by the person only, it would 
have been almost impossible to distinguish the elder 
from the younger sister. 

But look upon them face to face, and never, in all 
respects, were two girls of kindred race so entirely 
dissimilar. The elder, Blanche, was, as her name 
denotes, though ladies’ names are oftentimes mis¬ 
nomers, a genuine English blonde. Her abundant 
and beautiful hair, trained to float down upon her 
j snowy shoulders in silky masses of unstudied curls, 
was of the lightest golden brown. There was not a 
shade of red in its hues, although her complexion was 
of that peculiarly dazzling character wMch is com¬ 
mon to red-haired persons; yet when the sun shone 
on its glistening waves, so brilliantly did the golden 
light flash from it, that you might almost have 
imagined there was a circlet of living glory, above 
her clear wMte brow. 

.Her eyebrows and eyelashes were many shades 
darker than her hair, relieving her face altogether 
from that charge of insipidity wMch is so often, and 
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for the most part so truly, brought against fair-haired 
and fair-featured beauties. The eyes themselves, 
which those long lashes shrouded, wereof the deepest 
violet blue ; so deep, that at first sight you would 
■ have deemed them black, but for the soft and humid 
languor which is never seen in eyes of that color. 
The rest of her features were as near as possible 
to the Grecian model, except that there was a 
slight depression where the nose joins the brow, 
breaking that perfectly straight line of the classical 
face, which, however beautiful to the statue, is less 
attractive in life than the irregular outline of the 
northern countenance. 

Her mouth, with the exception of—perhaps I should 
rather say in conjunction with—her eyes, was the 
most lovely and expressive feature in her face. 
There were twin dimples at its comers; yet was 
not its expression one of habitual mirth, but of tender¬ 
ness and softness rather, unmixed, although an 
anchorite might have been pardoned the wish to 
press his lips to its voluptuous curve, with the 
slightest expression of sensuality. 

Her complexion was, as I have said, dazzlingly 
brilliant; but it was the brilliance of the lily rather 
than of the rose, though at the least emotion, whether 
of pain or pleasure, the eloquent blood, would rush, 
like the morning's glow over some snow-crowned 
Alp, across cheek, brow, and neck, and bosom, and 
vanish thence so rapidly, that ere you should have 
time to say, nay, even to think, 

“ Look! look how beautiful, ’t was fled.” 

Such was the elder beauty, the destined heiress of 
the ancieat house, the promised mother of a line 
of sons, who should perpetuate the name and hand 
down the principles of the Fitz-Henries to far distant 
ages. Suchwere the musings of her father, 

Proh! cceca-mens mortalinm! 

and at such times alone, if ever, a sort of doubtful 
pride would come to swell his hope, whispering that 
for such a creature, no man, however high or haughty, 
but would be willing to renounce the pride of birth, 
even untempted by the demesnes of Ditton-in-tbe- 
Dale, and many another lordly manor coupled to the 
time-honored name of Fitz-Henry. 

Her sister, Agnes, though not less beautiful than 
Blanche—and there were those who insisted that she 
was more so—was as different from her, in all but the 
general resemblance of figure and carriage, as night 
is from morning, or autumn from early summer-time. 

Her ringlets, not less profuse than Blanche’s, and 
clustering in closer and more mazy curls, were as 
black as the raven’s wing, and, like the feathers of 
the wild bird, were lighted up when the sun played on 
them with a sort of purplish and metallic gloss, that de¬ 
fies alike the pen of the writer, - and the painter’s 
pencil to depict to the eye. 

Her complexion, though soft and delicate, was of 
the very darkest hue that is ever seen in persons of 
unmixed European blood; so dark that the very Hood 
which would mantle to her cheek at times in burning 
blushes, was shaded, as it were, with a darker hue, 


like damask roses seen through the medium of a gold- 
tinted window-pane. 

Her brows and lashes were as black as night, hut, 
strange to say, the eyes that flashed from beneath 
them with an almost painful splendor, were of a clear, 
deep azure, less dark than those of the fairer sister, 
giving a singular and wild character to her whole 
face, and affecting the style of her beauty, but 
whether for the better or the worse it was for those who 
admired or shunned—and there were who took both 
parts—to determine. Her face was rounder and 
fuller than her sister’s, and, in fact, this was true of 
her whole person—so much so that she was often 
mistaken for the elder—her features were less regular, 
her nose having a slight tendency to that form which 
has no name in our language, but which charmed all 
beholders in Roxana, as relroussie. Her mouth was 
as warm, as soft; as sweetly dimpled, but it was not 
free from that expression which Blanche’s lacked 
altogether, and might have been blamed as too wooing 
and luxurious. 

Such were the various characters of die sisters’ 
personal appearance—the characters of their mental 
attributes were as distinctly marked, and as widely 
different. 

Blanche was all gentleness and moderation from 
her very cradle—a delicate and tender child, smiling 
always, but rarely laughing; never boisterous or 
loud even in her childish plays. And as she grew 
older, this character became more definite, and was 
more strongly observed; she was a pensive, tranquil 
creature, not melancholy, much less sad—for she 
was awake to all that was beautiful or grand, all that 
was sweet or gentle in the face of nature, or in the 
history of man; and there was, perhaps, more real 
happiness concealed under her calm exterior, than 
is often to be found under the wilder mirth of merrier 
beings. Ever ready to yield her wishes to those of 
her friends or companions, many persons imagined 
that she had little will, and no fixed wishes, or de¬ 
liberate aspirations—passionless and pure as the lily 
of the vale, many supposed that she was cold and 
heartless. Oh! ignorant! not to remember that the 
hearts of the fiercest volcanos boil still beneath ahead 
of snow; and that it is even in the calmest and most mo¬ 
derate characters that passion once enkindled burns 
fierce, perennial and unquenchable! Thus far, how¬ 
ever, had she advanced into the flower of fair maiden¬ 
hood, undisturbed by any warmer dream than devoted 
affection toward her parent, whose wayward grief she 
could understand if she could not appreciate, and 
whom she strove by every gentle wile to wean from 
his morbid fancies; and earnest love toward her 
sister,, whom she, indeed, almost adored—perhaps 
adored the more from the very difference of their 
minds, and for her very imperfections. 

For Agnes was all gay vivacity, and petulance, 
and fire—so that her young companions, who spor¬ 
tively named Blanche the icicle, had christened her 
the sunbeam; and, in truth, if the first name were ill 
chosen, the second seemed to he an inspiration; for 
like a sunbeam that touched nothing but to illuminate 
it, like a sunbeam she played with all things, smiled 
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on all things in their turn—like a sunbeam she brought 
mirth "with her presence, and after her departure, left 
a double gloom behind her. . 

More dazzling than Blanche, she made her impres¬ 
sion at first sight, and so long as the skies were clear, 
and the atmosphere unruffled, the sunbeam would 
continue to gild, to charm, to be worshiped. But 
if the time of darkness and affliction came, the gay 
sunbeam held aloof, while the poor icicle, melted 
from its seeming coldness, was ever ready to weep 
for the sorrows of those who had neglected her in the 
days of their happiness. 

Unused to yield, high-spirited when crossed, yet 
carrying off even her stubbornness and quick temper 
by the brilliancy, the wit, the lively and bold audacity 
which she cast around them, Agnes ruled in her 
circle an imperious and despotic queen; while her 
slaves, even as they trembled before her half sportwe 
but emphatic frown, did not suspect the sceptre of 
the tyrant beneath the spell of the enchantress. 

Agnes, in one word, was the idol of the rich and 
gay; Blanche was the saint of the poor, the lowly, 
the sick, and those who mourn. 

It may be that the peculiarity of her position, the 
neglect which she had always experienced from her 
father, and mediately from the hirelings of the house¬ 
hold, ever prompt to pander to the worst feelings of 
their superiors—the consciousness that bom co¬ 
heiress with her sister, she was doomed to sink into 
the insignificance of an undowered and uncared- 
for girl, had tended in some degree to form the 
character which Agnes had ever borne, and which 
alone she had displayed, until the period when my 
tale commences. 

It maybe that the consciousness of wrong endured, 
had hardened a heart naturally soft and tender, and 
rendered it unyielding and rebellious—it may be that 
injustice, endured at the bands of hirelings in early 
years, had engendered a spirit of resistance, and 
armed her mind and quickened her tongue against 
the world, which, as she fancied, wronged her. It 
may be, more than all, that a secret, perhaps an un¬ 
conscious jealousy of her sister’s superior advantages, 
not in the wretched sense of worldly wealth or posi¬ 
tion, but of the love and reverence of friends and 
kindred, had embittered her young soul, and caused 
her to cast over it a veil of light and wild demeanor, 
of free speech, and daring mirth, which had by de¬ 
grees grown into habits, and become part and parcel 
of her nature. 


If it were so, however, there were no outward in¬ 
dications that such was the case; for never were 
there seen two sisters more united and affectionate— 
nor would it have been easy to say on which side 
the balance of kindness preponderated. For if 
Blanche was ever the first to cede to her sister’s 
wishes, and the last, in any momentary disappoint¬ 
ment or annoyance, to speak one quick or unkind 
word, so was Agnes, with her expressive features, 
and flashing eye, and ready, tameless wit, prompt as 
light to avenge the slightest reflection cast on 
Blanche’s tranquillity and coldness; and if at times a 
quick word or sharp retort broke from her lips, and 
called a tear to the eye of her calmej sister, not a 
moment would elapse, before she would cast herself 
upon her neck and weep her sincere contrition, and 
be for hours an altered being; until her natural spirit 
would prevail, and she would be again the wild, 
mirthful madcap, whose very faults could call forth no 
keener reproach than a grave and thoughtful smile 
from the lips of those who loved her the most dearly. 

Sad were the daughters of Allan Fitz-Henrv— 
daughters whom not a peer in England but would 
have regarded as the brightest gems of his coronets, 
as the pride and ornament of his house; but whom, 
by a strange anomaly, their own father, full as he 
was of warm affections, and kindly inclinations, 
never looked upon but with a secret feeling of dis¬ 
content and disappointment, that they were not other 
than they were; and with a half confessed convic¬ 
tion, that fair as they were, tender, and loving, grace¬ 
ful, accomplished, delicate and noble-minded, he 
could have home to lay them both in the cold grave, 
so that a son could be given to the house, in exchange 
for their lost loveliness. 

In outward demeanor, however, he was to his 
children all that a father should be; a little querulous 
at times, perhaps, and irritable, but fond, though not 
doting, and considerate; and I have wandered greatly 
from my intention, if any thing that I have said has 
been construed to signify that there existed the slight¬ 
est estrangement between the father and his children 
—for had Allan Fitz-Henry but suspected the possi¬ 
bility of such a thing, he had tom the false pride, like 
a venomous weed, from his heart, and had been a 
wiser and a happier man. In his case it was the 
blindness of the heart that caused its partial hardness; 
but events were at hand, that should flood it with the 
clearest light, and melt it to more than woman’s 
tenderness. [2b be continued. 
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THE OF .A. POOE YOUNG- MAN. 


SurBum cord a ! (Lift up your lie art a.) 


A few days after ray arrival, when I was present at one of these 
dinners of ceremony, which are almost of daily occurrence here in this 
season, my name was pronounced in a tone of inc(mry ;By;th : e burly 
Sub-Prefect of the neighboring small town,-who was se£ilb^a#the right 
of the lady of the chateau. Mrae. Laroque, whoJs iiableftb such ab¬ 
straction, forgot that I was not far.fcbni^her^nd^ in spite : of'myself I 
did not lose a word of her reply; t 
‘ Good heavens !\ : ,Don’t mention him.!C : There is sorhe impenetrable 
mystery. We think he is a prince- m disguise. There, are so many 
strolling up and do^%4he : wbrJdly'; This pne^has^ evefry/conceivable 
accomplishment : heMdes, he^ays : :fhepianb,hei all in per¬ 
fection. Between ouiBelves,-my-dear;.Suh^^ with all 

my heart- he is a very poor bailiffybut he is really a-yery agi’eeable 
man.’ -•"/ ' r- 

The Sub-Prefeet, who is also a very: agreeable\mat4-pf thinlcs him¬ 
self so, which comes to the sanmthingfw replied 

gracefully, caressing his magnificent mustache;with one of his plump 
hands, that there were beautiM^^^nb^B=m5t]ae chateati to account 
for many mysteries; that he strongly stispfectbdv'the disguised prince 
of being a lover, in disguise, ; jmd that, napreby|r^Love was the legiti¬ 
mate parent of Caprice, and the natu^bailiflppf the Gracesi Then, 
suddenly changihghis.tone: 4 For'the restj Madame, if you have 'the 
slightest uneasiness-as to: this individual, I unll have him' - questioned 
to-morrow by the Brigadier of Gendarmes. 7 : .-V . 

Mme. Laroque protested against this excesS^f/gaHant‘zeal; and the 
conversation went no further, as far as cdiieeriied^me; but-it left me 
much piqued, not at the :Bub-Prefect, W'ho, 'On the contrary, delighted 
me extremely, but at Mme. Laroque ; for, though she did more than 
justice to iny personal qualifications, she; diduiot seem to be duly im¬ 
pressed with my official merits. : i ^ 

It so happened that I had next day to renew the lease of a consid¬ 
erable farm. This business had to be done with a very cunning old 
peasant, whom I nevertheless contrived to bewilder by a skilful com¬ 
bination of a few legal terms and prudent diplomatical reserve. Our 
terms agreed upon, the good man quietly laid down three rouleaus of 
gold coins on- my desk. Although the meaning of this payment, 
which was not due, entirely escaped me, I kept from showing any in¬ 
considerate astonishment; but while opening the rouleaus, I learned 
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by some indirect questions that this sum was the earnest-money of the 
bargain; in other words, the pot of wine, which it seems the farmers 
are in the habit of paying their landlord at each renewal of a lease. 
I had no idea of claiming this earnest-money, having found no mention 
of it in the former leases, drawn up by my able predecessor, which 
had served as my model. At the time I drew no conclusion from this 
incident: but when I went to give Madame Laroque this lucky 
present, her ^surprise astonished me. c What is that ? ’ she asked. I 
explained to her the nature of the payment.^ She made pie repeat it. 
‘That is not the euston^fj^ii??’ she resumed.' f; 

‘ Yes, Madame, ever}^0 you consent to a fresh leased? 

‘ But there have beeaSiffiC^P^an ten leases renewed, tom^aidwledge, 
within these thirty yetgjp? How comes it that we have^ever heard 
of such a thing?’/ 

‘ I 1 cannot tel^M^aihei??^^ 

Mme. Laroqu^feil mto^Aby®'jpf thought, at thebotto^af 1 which she 
perhaps enqqd^pffed^the yetfc^ihlu^ade of Father Hivart|JLfter which 
she shr at me, then at|the money, 
then atme^hin,^Finally^t^.Mf|i^ r herself 


This mafkAf-sti^^ she had the goqdTtaste 

not to complunent/mephe^l^^l^^ipedMadame’Barbgue to form 
a high idea of;tl^>$il^^ I c oul d judge of 

it a few days, aftreading to her an account 


of a less negative ;kindt 31. Laubepin^'when I went to-Paris.Jately to 

/»/> rtv! -+1\oWlro rl' .Tn fl- m tl hli- in + TU4 


he said,_ ‘ we sliaif 'porti&j^SlinT The poor cliilH ^^li^sp tjo eati, 
havfe known nothing. \^Ar!d as^for yourself my friend, I feel no regret. 


Believe^me, you have in yqutshlf the thing most like happiness in this 
world, an'd- r thahk heavenpJ sec you will always' lj,ave.it’;' r 'a peaceful 
conscience, and the strong serenity of a soul wholly devoted to duty. 1 

The old man is doubtless : 1*ightV " T km calrtf, but still I scarcely feel 
happy. There are in my soul, not yet ripe for the austere delight of 
sacrifice, some outbursts of youth and of despair. My life, unreserv¬ 
edly dedicated and devoted to another life, more feeble and more dear 
to me than my own, no longer belongs to me: it has no future, it is in 
a cloister forever closed. My heart must no longer beat, my brain 
must no longer think, save for another. Only let Helen be happy! 
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x ears.are already coming on me; :iet tnem come quicKiy: ± oeseecn 

them to come; their coldness will strengthen my courage. 

For the rest, I cannot complain of a situation^ which, in a word, has 
deceived my most painful fears, and even surpasses my highest hopes; 
My work, my frequent journeys into the neighboring departments, 
and my taste for solitude, keep.me: much ; away from the chateau, the 
noisy gatherings at which I especially avoid. Perhaps I. owe to the 
infrequency of my visits good part of the friendly reception I meet 
with. Mme. Laroque, especially, shows me real affection; she makes 
me the confident of her strange and very sincere chimeras about .pov 
erty, about devotedness and poetical self-denial, which contrast amus¬ 
ingly with the manifold precautions of the chilly Creole.: Sometimes 
she envies the gipsy women, carrying-their children, dragging a 
wretched cart along the roads, and cooking their, dinner under a hedge ; 
sometimes it is the Sisters of Charity, and.sometimes- canteen-women,- 
to whose heroic toils she aspires. Lastly, she does not cease to, re¬ 
proach the late M. Laroque the younger with his admirable healthy 
which never allowed his wife to display that genius for nursing with; 
which she felt her heart surcharged. Still, she has had the fancy, 
within, these few days, to add to her easy chair a kind of nook, shaped 
like a sentry-box, to protect her from draughts. I found her the other 
morning triumphantly installed in this kiosk, waiting pleasantly enough 
for martyrdom. • 

I have hardly less cause to be satisfied with the other inmates of the ■ 
chateau. Mile. Marguerite, always buried like a Nubian sp hinx in some 
unknown dream,- nevertheless condescends with thoughtful kindness to 
repeat for me my favorite airs. She has a beautiful contralto voice/ 
which she manages with consummate- skill, but also with a negligence 
and coldness of manner that one would think was intentional. She 
does sometimes accidentally let some impassioned notes escape her lips, 
but she immediately seems humiliated and ashamed at thus forgetting 
her character or her part, and hastens to return within the bounds of 
icy correctness. ■ - :: j j 

A few games at piquet, which I have had the easy politeness to lose 
with M. Laroque, have won me the good graces of the old man, whose 
looks rest'on me sometimes with a perfectly singular degree of -atten¬ 
tion. One would say that some dream of the past, some fanciful-like¬ 
ness, is half-awakened in the clouds of that wearied memory, on the 
bosom of which float the confused shadows of a whole century. But : 
they would not return me the money I had lost to him ! It seems 
that Mme. Aubry, who plays habitually with the old captain, makes no 
scruple whatever of accepting this restitution as a regular thing, which... 
does not hinder her from frequently, winning from the old privateer, 
with whom she then has noisy disputes. 
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■ This lady, whom M. Laubepiii treated very r gently when he described 
her merely as an embittered spirit, inspires me with nos sympathy; 
StiE, out of respect for the house, I compelled myself to : win her good¬ 
will,’ which I have accomplished by lending a friendly- ear,; sometimes 
to her wretched lamentations over her present lotj sometimes ’ to the 
emphatic description of her-past splendor, of her plate, her furniture, 
her laces and pairs of gloves. ’ ■ , ■ ; . 

I must own that I am in a good school for learning to despise the 
property I have lost; Every body here, in fact, preaches me^ by their 
behavior and language, an eloquent sermon on the contempt of richest- 
first, : Mme. Auhury, who may he compared to those shameless gluttons 
whose disgusting greediness takes awayyour appetite, and gives yon 
a deep loathing for the dishes of which-they boast; then the old man, 
who is decaying over his millions as sorrowfully as Job on bis dung¬ 
hill; then - this excellent but romantic and- nse'd-up woman, who 
dreams amid her obstinate prosperity of the forbidden fruit of wretch¬ 
edness; and lastly, the superb Marguerite, who wears the diadem of 
beauty and wealth, with which heaven has -burdened her ; brow, as if ' 
it were a crown of thorns. ' : 

Strange girl! ; Almost every morning, if the weather is fine, I see 
her pass beneath the windows of my belfry; she salutes, me with a 
grave bow, which sets the black feather in her hat waving, and then 
disappears slowly down the shaded path which crosses the ruins of the 
old chateau. f Generally old Alain follows her at a little distance; 
sometimes she has no companion but the huge and faithful Meryyn, 
who steps out at the side of his fair mistress like a thoughtful bear; 
With this escort she goes the round of the whole neighboring conn - 
try, seeking.for charitable adventures. She might dispense with any 
protector; there is not a cottage within six leagues that does not know; 
her, and venerate her as a good fairy. The peasants call her simply 
£ Madamoiselle,’ when they speak of her, as if they were speaking of • 
one of those king’s daughters who adorn their legends, and whose' 
beauty, power, and mystery she seems to them to possess. - 

I try, however; to explain to myself the cloud of ■ gloomy thought 
which : continually overshadows her brow, the haughty and defiant 
severity; of her look, and the bitter dryness of her words. I ask my¬ 
self, are these the natural features of a curiously compounded character, r 
or the symptoms of some secret trouble, whether Temorse, fear, or 
love, gnawing that noble heart. No matter how disinterested one; 
may be in the case, it is impossible to help feeling a certain curiosity * 
in the presence of so remarkable a person. Yesterday evening, while 
old Alain, with whom I am a favorite, was ,waiting on me at my lonely 
dinner, I said to him; c Well, Alain, it has been a fine day; have you ; - 
had a ride to-day?’ a. ■ •• f >v 
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. i^YeSj^Sir^this morning, .with-Madamoiselle.’. . i>: . 
‘Ah! indeed!’ • , ,r : 

‘ Perhaps Monsieur saw us go by ? ’ 

‘ Possibly^ Alain. : , Yes, I see you go .by sometimes. 


You look 


on horseback, Alain.’ 

‘Monsieur is too kind. Mademoiselle looks better than I do.’ 



t - 

.well 


‘ She is a very pretty young,lady.’. .. ^ ..... 

‘ Oh ! perfect'Sir ; and inside as well as outside, like her mother. 

I will tell Monsieur something. Monsieur knows that this property 
belonged formerly to the last Count de: Castennec, whom I had the 
honor to serve. "When the Laroques bought .-the chateau, I confess.my 
heart swelled-a little, and I. hesitated about staying'in- the" house. -I 
had been brought up with a respect for the .nobility, andit cost me a 
gi’eat deal to serve people of no birth. Monsieur may have noticed 
that I feel a particular pleasure in discharging, my duty towards him; 
it is because I think Monsieur has the ways of a gentleman. Are you 
quite sure you are not of a noble family. Sir ?’ ; , 

‘I fear I am, my poor Alain.’ , i 

‘ However, as I was going to tell Monsieur,’ Alain resumed,, with a 
graceful bow, ‘I have learned in the, service of these ladies that tlie 
nobility of the feelings is as good as the. other, kind, particularly that 
. of M. le Comte de Castennec, who , had a weakness for beating his ser¬ 
vants. Still, sir, I say it’s a pity Mademoiselle doesn’t marry a gen- 
tleinan of good name. Nothing more would be needed to make her 
perfect.’ ... , . T 

‘But it seems to me,, Alain, that it depends only on hersehi’ 1 
‘If: Monsieur refers to M. de Bevallan, it ; really does' depend only 
on herself for he asked her in marriage six months ago. 1 Madame did 
not seem much, opposed to the marriage, and in fact M. de Bcvallaii is 
the richest man in this neighborhood, next to, the Laroques; but' 
l Mademoiselle, without giving atposidve answer, wished to. take time 
to think over it. 5 ■ , ■,■■■ 

‘But if she loves M. de Bevallan, and , can . marry hhn when she 
pleasesjwhy is she always so sad and abstracted as we see her ?.’ 

. ‘It is a fiict, Sir, ; that Mademoiselle is entirely changed these two^or 
■: three years. Formerly she was^ as - gay as a bird, and' now one would 
say Something is worrying her.; but 1 may say respectfully, tliat; I 
don’t-thinkit is love for that gentleman.’ f, r. ^ ;i(1 

:/ ‘You do n’t seem too fond. of. M.*de> Bevahan yourself, my good 
Alain: 1 And’yet he-is of agood.nqble-faniily -rr4’,: r . , v* 

‘ That does n’t hinder him from being a rascal,, and spending liis/time 
in seducing the country girls, i And if . Monsieur has e.yesj he may see 
that he would n’t mind playing the Sultan .in the chateau, in' default of 
any thing better.’ ... .. ,r., .... .j 
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There was a pause of 

Monsieur has n’t a hundred thousand a year.’ : ’ ■ ; L J 

.... ‘Why so,, Alain?’ "■ T c: r ‘.' : 'ariw-S’-sC 'ipm-ioM . r 

~ l Because- 1 —’ said Aiaihj tossing liis head ; thoughtfully. ! ’ ■ 1 ' ’ 

* _ r y ,„ . - - ^ t.. — . .* x *" °* * ‘ ' 4 * ’ 4 

"" ' : ■''-•J -v‘j--:'-;, ;-.\'A -h-: :: : j’J iffy 25 ih. 

1st the course of the month which has just passed^ I have made one 
|i;iend‘," andj J think, two enemies.; ; The enemies areMlle/ Marguerite, 
andMliie/Helouih. The friend is ; an old ihaid, eighfy-eight years old. 
I'fear, she is not a compensation. 1 ‘ ' ! - v ^ v -r 

Mile. Heloiiin, with whom ! will"settle accounts "first, is 1 an ungrate- 
ml person. My alleged wrongs to her ought' rather to recommend 
trie to her ; esteem; but' she seems to be one of those women who are 
pretty common in the 1 world, who do not count esteem in the number 
of the'feelings which they care either to inspire or to feel: 1 Frdmthe 
very beginning of my life here, a ki r,: 


of the governess and the bailiff, 1 the modest position we ; each Fold in 
the chateau, had impelled me to form relations of- affectionate kindness 
'\ylth^|^e. , JS^ei5um. , ' At' alf times, I have made it a point to show the 
interest ,in these poor girls, tvhich their'thankless task, and 5 their pre¬ 
carious 1 ’^ at once humiliated’ and without-a future, seemto me 
to bespeak for them. Mile. Helouifi is moreover, pretty, intelligent, 
.and accomplished; and, 1 though she' spoils it all somewhat by the 
nervous vivacity of her manner, feverish coquettishness, and slight 
pedantry, which are the usual mistakes of her situation, I had rbut 
little-mefi^T owu, ih playing thh chivalrous" part toward her which I 
-had assigned myself. This 1 part assumed the character of hkind of 
duty in"my eyes, when I pefceived/a¥ ; Beveral waitings had previously 
. suggested toVme, that a “devouring 5 lion,"with ’the features; of? king 
Francis the First, was furtively 'roaming 'ahoiit 'toy-young- ‘protegee. 
This duplicity, which does credit to M' de'Bevairan^s^ldiiess, is earned 
on under color of friendly.familiarity, with a policy and coolness which 
easily,'deceive unobservant or unsuspecting eyes; ■ Mmei -Laroque' and 
. her daughter^ esperiiallyj/are too ;inuch strangers to the perversity of 
; the world, and live too far from any reality to feel the shadow of sus- 
j picipn! 1 ' jAs fer myself, who' am greatly irritated atthis insatiable eater 
" of hearts, ! took' pleasure in spoilingFis plans ; ; more than once I have 
; attracted the attention which : he : ‘sought : to ; appropriate and I? have 
" particularly taken pains to lessen iri'Mne. -Helduin’sFreast that "feeling 
of neglect and isolation, which'ih general gives so great an advantage 
to thhstyle of'consolation' offeredheh - Have I ever, in the course of 
, this iil-ad\used cbhtest; 'gone hey6h^ the ; delicate Founds .of brotherly 
prd^ec^ibn'?' f ’ J i ; 'db : hb^ j thih^ : s6'j and-the very terms of the short dia¬ 
logue which has suddenly changed the character of our intercourse, 
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seem to speak in favor of my reserve.; One. evening last/week we. 
were all taking the fresh air on the terrace. Mile. Helouin, to, whom; 
it happened that I had occasion to'show some pai-ticular, .attention dur¬ 
ing the day, took my arm gently, an.d, picking, to. pieces ano,range-, 
flower with her delicate white teeth, , said to me, with, a. little emotion 
in her voice: ‘You are kind. Monsieur Maxime.’ . 

‘ I try to be, Mademoiselle.’ 1; , ,. 

‘ You are a true friend.’ : _ 


‘ Yes.’ 

‘But what sort of a friend? ’ 

‘ A true one, as you have said. 
‘ A friend who loves me ? ’ 
‘Doubtless.’ 

‘ Much ? ’ , 

•‘Certainly.’ 

‘Passionately?’ 

‘No.’ .. 


i *' ; fr 7/ ijiiuliofl j J.itii j ‘ - {. 



■' At this monosyllable, which, I pronounced very; distinctly,, and fol-; 
lowed up by a firm look, Mile. Helouin .impetuously threw away, the, 
orange-flower, and left my arm. Since that unlucky hour, I ; have been 
treated with a disdain, which I have not come by. dishonestly, and I 
should most assuredly believe that friendship between the sexes is a 
delusive feeling, had I not received the very next day a kind of set-off 
against my mishap. • ...> . s , 

I had gone to spend the evening at the chateau; two or, three fami- 
lies, who had come for a fortnight’s visit, had gone away in the morning, 
I found there none but habitual guests, the cure, the collector,.andDoc¬ 
tor Desmarets; and, lastly, General de Saint Cast and, his wife, who, 
like the doctor, live in the adjoining.small towm . Mme. de.Saint Cast, 
who appears-to have brought her husband , a . handsome for,tune, was. 
engaged in:lively conversation with. Mme. Aubry when I entered.' 
These two ladies understood each other;perfectly, as. usual; they were, 
celebrating, each in her turn, like two shepherds, in a pastoral poem,, 
the incomparable advantage of riches, in language in; which; elegance 
of expression vied with elevation of thought,, ‘You are quite, right,’ 
said Mme. Aubry, ‘ there is but. one thing in the world, and that is, to 
be rich. When I was rich, I despised with all my heart those who 
were not, and so I find.it quite natural now that X should be despised, 
and I do not complain of it.’ : • ;>. : >,, / 

‘You are not despised ; for at,. Madame,’: returned Mme. de Saint 
Cast,: ‘ certainly not, Madame;, but it is a fact that it makes a tremen¬ 
dous difference whether one is rich.or not. The ,General there knows 
something about it; he had positively nothing, when I-married him,; 
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except his "s word!, ‘ 'and a sword does n’t put butter in ; one’s soup, does 
it, Madame’? ’ ^ 

4 No, no, indeed, Madame,’ cried Mme. Aubry, applauding this bold 
nietapbor. ‘ Honor and : glory are all very fine in romances; butl 
prefer a good carriage, do n’t you, Madame ? ’ ’ 

‘ Yes, certainly, Madame ; that’s what I was telling the General this 
morning as we were on our way here; eh! General ?■’ 

‘ H’m! ’ grunted the General, who wus playing dismally in a corner 
with the old privateer. * 

‘You had nothing when I married you, : General,’ Mme. de Saint 
Cast continued; ‘ you do n’t think of denying it, I hope ? ’ 

‘ You’ve said so already!’ the General muttered. 

‘ That does n’t alter the fact that but for me you would have to go 
afoot, General, which would not be pleasant with your wounds. You 
could n’t ride in your carriage with your pension of six or seven thou¬ 
sand francs, my friend. I told him so this moiming, Madame, speaking 
of our new carriage, which is as easy as it is possible for a carriage to 
be. I paid for it handsomely, thOugli; it makes four thousand good 
francs less in my purse, Madame ! ’ 

^ ‘l ean easily believe it, Madame! My best carriage cost me full 
five thousand, reckoning in the tiger-skin for the feet, which was 
worth five hundred by itself.’ 

‘I have been obliged to be a little economical about mine,’returned 
Mme. de Saint Caste, ‘for I have just been re-furnishing my drawing- 
room, and for carpet and hangings alone it stands me in fifteen thou¬ 
sand francs. That ’s too good for a hole in the Provinces, you’ll tell 
me, audit’s quite true. But the whole town is on its knees before it, r 
and one likes to be respected* isn’t it so, Madame? ’ 

‘No doubt one likes to be respected, Madame,’ Mme. Aubry re¬ 
plied, ‘ and one is only respected in proportion to one’s money. . For 
mv part, I console myself for being no longer respected, by thinking 
that if I were again what I once was, I should see the people who 
despise me, at my feet.’ 1 

‘Except me, damn it! ’ cried Doctor Desmarets, rising suddenly. 

‘ You might have a hundred millions a year, and you would n’t see me 
at your feet, I give you my word of honor. And so l shall go out 
info the fresh air, for devil take me if I can: breathe here any longer.’- 
And the worthy Doctor left the room, taking with him my heart¬ 
felt gratitude, for he had done me areal service,by comforting my: 
heart, ovei’burdened with indignation.and disgust. 

Although M. Destiiarets is established in the house on the footing of 
a Saint John Chrysostom, and allowed the greatest freedom of speech, 
his exclamation- was toO spirited i not= to cause the company a feeling 
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of uneasiness; which resulted in an embarrassed’ silence. Mme. Ba¬ 
roque broke it skilfully, by asking her daughter if it had struck eight; 

u ‘ No, mother,’ Mile. Marguerite replied, ‘ for Mile. de : Porhoet has 
not come yet. 5 : : 

Amoment afterwards; as the clock was on the point of striking, the 
door opened, and Mile. Jocelynde de Porhoet-Gael, leaning on Doctor 
Desmarets’ arm, entered the room with astronomical punctuality. 

' Mile, de Porhoet-Gael, who has this year seen her eighty-eighth 
spring, and looks like a reed preserved in silk, is the last scion of a 
very noble race, whose earliest ancestors are thought to be discovered 
among the fabled kings of ancient Armorica. Still the family does 
not occupy a serious footing in history until the twelfth century, in 
the person of Juthael, son of Conan le Tort, issue of the younger 
branch of the house of Brittany; Some drops of the blood of the 
Porhoets have flowed in the most illustrious veins of France, in the 
llrihahs, the Lusignans, the Penthievres; and these great lords ad¬ 
mitted that it was not the least pure of their blood. I remember, 
when studying One day, in a fit of youthful vanity, the history of the 
alliances of my family, that I noticed this queer name Porlioet, and 
that iny father, who was very learned in such matters, was very pioud 
of it. Mile, de Porhoet, now the only one left of her name, would 
never marry, that she might so preserve as long as'possible in the 
firmament of French nobility the constellation of these magic sylla¬ 
bles, Porhoet : Gael. It chanced that one day some one was speaking 
in her presence of the house of Bourbon. ‘ The Bourbons,? said Mile; 
Porhoet, plunging her knitting-needle several' times into her white 
wig, ‘the Bourbons are a good, noble family; but’ (suddenly assum¬ 
ing anairof modesty) ‘there are better !’ r , - ^ gm 

It is impossible, however, not to do homiage td this : adgust= old 
lady, who wears with unexampled dignity the three-fold burdensome 
majesty of birth, age, and misfortune. An unhappy law-suit^which 
she has obstinately carried on out of France for fifteen years, has 
gradually reduced her already very slender fortune; probably she 
scarcely has an income of a thousand francs deft. - This distress has 
taken away nothing from her pride, added nothing of ! ill-temper f she 
is cheerful, equable, and courteous 1 ; she lives, no one knows how, in 
her cottage with a small servant, and yet finds means to ; give a good 
deaL in alms. Mme. Laroque and' her daughter have formed^ an at¬ 
tachment, to their noble arid poor neighbor, which does them honor; 
she is in their house the object 'of an attentive respect,-which 'cbn- 
foundS Mine; Aubry. I have often seen ' Mile.'-Marguerite' leave the 
liveliest dance to make the fourth at Mile. devPrirboet’s^game at 
whist; if Mile, de Porhoetrihorild iriiss her whist r (five beutinies points) 
for a single day, the world would crime to an end. I arir riiyself 1 rifle 
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ofithe. ;6ld lady’s favorite - partners, and, .on the evening, of which, I 
speak, we were not long,, the cure, the doctor, and. I, before/vve. were 
seated .round > the.; whist-table, opposite, and on each side of the de¬ 
scendant of Conan le Tort. 

.f .llt is: needful to, state, that, at the beginning of. the last century a 
great-uncle of Mile, .de -Porhoet, who .was .attached to the .household 
of the Duke .of Anjou, crossed, the.^Pyrenees,in the.retinue of the 
young-Piahce, afterwards Philip.the,Fifth, and formed .in Spain a. pros¬ 
perous establishment. .His direct descendants appear to have become 
extinct fifteen year's ago, and 3Ille. de Porhoet, who had never lost 
sight of her ultramontane, relatives, at once declared, herself, the heir¬ 
ess of:their property, .which is said to : be.considerable. Her rights 
were.: contested, top.justlyv by one of-the. oldest, houses of Castile, 
allied tO: the Spanish branch of the Porhoet family,. Thence arose the 
suit which the unlucky octogenarian prosecutes at great expense from 
court; to court with a perseverance, bordering on madness, which 
causes grief ;to her friends, and amusement to the indifferent.: .Doctor 
Desmarets, in; spite of the respect which he professes for Mile, de. Por¬ 
hoet,,doesnot fail;to :make ;Comraon : cause himself with the laughers, 
all the more so that he decidedly disapproves of the use to which the 
poor woman in fancy devotes her chimerical inheritance, namely, the 
efection f :in the r neighboring town, of a cathedral, in. the finest flam¬ 
boyant style, which,is to.disseminate to the. end of ages yet to come, 
the; name of die founder, and of a great and vanished race. This 
cathedral, a-i dream engrafted on a dream, is the harmless plaything 
of this: aged]child.. She has had, plans, drawn for it; she spends her 
days and sometimes her nights in contemplating its glories, in chang¬ 
ing its arrangement by the addition of some ornaments; and she 
speaks of ;itns of; a building already.erected, and fit for use: 

: ; ‘ I was ■ in .the nave of ? myj cathedralI have. noticed.^ something 
very unhecoming-in .the north aisle.of.my cathedral j I have changed 
the dres9 r of;.the]Swiss,Vote. ; V . ....... 

i ‘ Well, Mademoiselle,’ said... the Doctor, while shuffling the cards, 
i have you:been at .worktop,your, cathedral since yesterday ?’ 
j i ■ Yes, Doctor. . I have .even .hit upon a very happy idea. I have re¬ 
placed; the dead-wall. separating the choir from the vestry, .by foliage 
pf Qavyed; L stone,'in, .imitation ; of the, Clisson Chapel in the .church at 
Joss.elin. i It has ; a much ,lighter ( ,effect.V j; 

‘Yes, to he sure;.: but whjat, news. .from.. Spain, ip the mean time? 
Ah! is it true, as I think , I ; sawin fa&.Mevue. des : j)eux Md?i&es this 
mornings that the young. Duke de .Villa Hermosa. makes an offer 
of nmrriage,,by,way O of settling;the,suit amicaMy.?’, .. 

(. Aide, de Porhoet;shook, with a. disdainful toss of the hyead, the fflded 
jibbons which, stream, over her pap, and said:I, should, refuse it 
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‘ Oh! yes, you say so, Mademoiselle; but what is the meaning of, 
that sound of a guitar that has been heard several nights under your 
windows ? ’ 

‘ Pooh! V 

c Pooh ? And that Spaniard in a cloak and yellow boots, who is 
seen roaming about the neighborhood, and is always sighing ?’ 

‘You are humorous,’ said Mile, de Porhoet, calmly opening her 
snuff-box. ‘ But if you wish to know, my lawyer wrote to me two 
days since, from Madrid,, that with a little patience we shall no doubt 
see the end of our troubles.’ 

‘ I think so, indeed! Do you know where he comes from, this law¬ 
yer of yours? From Gil Bias’ cave, direct. He will take your last 
crown from you, and then laugh at you. Ah ! if you would only con¬ 
sent just to bury this mad idea, and live in peace! What good would 
millions do you, come ? Are you not happy and respected, and what 
more do you want ? As for your cathedral, I do n’t speak of it, be¬ 
cause it’s nothing but a bad joke.’ 

‘My cathedral is a bad joke only in the judgment of bad jokers, 
Doctor Desmarets; besides, I am defending my right, and fighting 
for justice; this property belongs to me, I have heard my father say 
so a hundred times, and it shall never, with my consent, go to people 
who are really just as much strangers to my family as you, my dear 
friend, or as Monsieur,’ she added, nodding at me. ; 

I was childish enough to be piqued at the compliment, and at once 
rejoined: ‘As far as concerns me, Mademoiselle, you are mistaken, 
for my family has had the honor of being allied to yours, and yours 
to mine.’ 

On hearing these audacious words, Mile, de Porhoet instinctively 
carried to her pointed chin the cards which were spread like a fan in 
her hand, and drawing up her thin figure, first looked into my face as 
if to assure herself of my sanity, then by a superhuman effort regained 
her composure, and lifting a pinch of Spanish snuff to her nose, said: 
‘ You will prove that to me, young man.’ 

Ashamed of my absurd boast, and much embarrassed by the looks of 
curiosity which she had drawn down on me, I bowed awkwardly with¬ 
out replying. Our whist was finished in gloomy silence. It was ten 
o’clock, and I was preparing to escape, when Mile, de Porhoet touched 
my arm: ‘Will Monsieur the bailiff,’ she said, ‘do me the honor to 
accompany me to the end of the averfue ? ’ 

I bowed again once more, and followed her. 

— July 25 th. 

We soon found ourselves in the park. The little servant, in the 
costume of the country, walked in advance, carrying a lantern; then 
Mile, de Porhoet, stiff and silent, holding up in a careful and becom- 
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ing manner the scanty folds of her silken sheath: she had drily re¬ 
fused the offer of an arm; and I walked on at her side, my head 
drooping, and much dissatisfied with myself. At the expiration of a 
few minutes of this funeral march, the old lady said to me: ‘Well, 
Sir, speak, I am waiting. You said that my family was allied to yours, 
and as an alliance of that kind is an entirely new point in history to 
me, I shall "be much obliged to you if you will be kind enough to clear 
it up for me.’ 

I had in secret decided, that I ought at any cost to keep the secret 
of my incognito. ‘Indeed, Mademoiselle,’ I said, ‘I venture to 
hope you will overlook a joke, which escaped me in the course of 
conversation.’ 

‘A joke,’ cried Mile, de Porhoet. ‘ A fine subject for jokes, indeed. 
And what name do you give now-a-days, Sir, to jokes courageously 
levelled at an unprotected old woman, jokes which you would not 
venture on to a man ? ’ - 

‘ Mademoiselle, you leave me no possibility of retreating; it only 
remains for me now to trust myself to your discreetness. I do not 
know, Mademoiselle, if the name Champcey d’Hauterive is known to 
you.’' ; 

“I am perfectly acquainted, Sir, with the Champcey d’Hauterives,' 
who are a good, nay, an excellent Dauphine family. How does that 
bear on the case ? ’ J 

‘I am at this moment the representative of that family.’ 

‘ You!’said hHle.de Porhoet, coming to a sudden halt; ‘you a 
Champcey d’Hauterive ? ’ 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle.’ ‘ 

■ ‘This alters the case,’ said she; ‘give me your arm, cousin, and tell 
me your history.’ 

I thought it best, in this State of things, just to hide nothing from 
her. I was ending the painful account of the disasters of my family; 
when we came before a singularly narrow, low cottage, flanked at one 
corner by a sort of ruinous tower with pointed roof. ‘ Come in, Mar¬ 
quis,’ said the daughter of the kings of Gael, stopping on the threshold 
of her sorry palace; ‘ come in, I beg.’ A moment afterwarde r was 
ushered into a little, dismal parlor, with a brick floor; on the pale 
tapestry which covered the walls were crowded together half-a^score 
portraits 1 of her ancestors, robed in’ ducal ermine; above the mantle- 
piece sparkled a magnificent time-piece, made of tortoise-shell, inldd 
with copper, and surmounted by a group representing the Chariot of 
the Sun. 'A few oval-backed arm-chairs, and an old sofa with rickety 
legs; completed 'the 5 decoration - of the ■ room, in which every thing be¬ 
tokened^ severe propriety;-''and- ^you^smeiti'* a powerful odor of iris, 
Spanish snuff, and sundry other perfumes. 
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‘ Sit down,* said the old lady, taking a seat herself on the sofa; ‘ sit 
down, cousin; for though in reality we are not related, and can not 
he so, as Jeanne de Porhoet and Hugues de Champcey, between our¬ 
selves, were foolish enough to have no issue, it will be agreeable for 
me, with your leave, to treat you as a cousin when we are alone, that 
I may for a moment cheat the painful feeling of my present loneliness. 
So then, cousin, your position is as you have told me; it is a hard 
pass, assuredly. Still I will suggest to you a few thoughts which have 
become habitual with me, and seem to me of a kind to offer you ster¬ 
ling comfort. In the first place, my dear Marquis, I often say to my¬ 
self, that in the midst of these ignoramuses and old servants whom 
we see now-a-days riding in their can iages, poverty has an odor of dis¬ 
tinction and good taste. 

‘ Besides, I am not far from believing that God has intentionally 
reduced some of us to straitened circumstances, that this gross, mate- 
rial, gold-seeking age may always have before it, in our persons, a 
style of worth, dignity, and renown, which owes nothing to gold and 
material things, which nothing can purchase, which can not be sold 1 
To all appearance, cousin, that is the providential account of your 
position and mine.’ 

I testified to Mile, de Porhoet all the pride I felt at having been 
chosen along with her to give the world the noble lesson which it 
needs, and by which it seems so little disposed to profit. Then she 
resumed: ‘For ray own part, Sir, I am formed for poverty, I suffer 
little from it; when one has seen, in the course of a life too long pro¬ 
tracted, a father worthy of his name, and four brothers, worthy of 
their father, fall before their time by the bullet or the steel; when 
one has seen all the objects of one’s affection and devotion perish one 
after the other; one must needs have a very little soul to be anxious 
about the plenteousness of the table or the newness of one’s dress. 
Certainly, Marquis, if my personal comfort were alone concerned, you 
may believe that I should care but little for my Spanish millions; but 
it seems to me proper, and netting a good example, that a family like 
mine should not disappear from the earth, without leaving behind it 
some lasting trace, some striking monument, of its greatness and its 
faith. Therefore, in imitation of some of my ancestors, cousin, I have 
formed the idea, and will never renounce it while I live, of the pious 
foundation of which you have certainly heard!’ 

After assuring herself of my assent, the old and noble lady seemed 
wrapped in contemplation, and, while she cast a melancholy glance 
over the half-effaced portraits of her ancestors, the hereditary time¬ 
piece alone broke the mid-night stillness of the dimly-lighted room. 

‘There will be,’ Mile, de Porhoet suddenly resumed, ‘ a chapter of 
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regular canons attached to the service of this church. Every day, in 
the private chapel of my family, low mass will be said for the repose 
of my soul, and of the souls of my ancestors. The feet of the offici¬ 
ating priest will tread on a nameless stone, which will form the step 
before the altar, and will cover my remains.’ 

I bowed with an emotion of visible respect. Mile, de Porhoet took 
my hand and pressed it gently: ‘I am not mad, cousin,’ she said, 

‘ whatever they may say. My father, who never told me a lie, always 
assured me that, on the direct descent of pur Spanish branch becom¬ 
ing extinct, we alone should have a right to the inheritance; his sud¬ 
den violent death unhappily did not permit him to give us more 
exact information on the matter; but not being able to doubt his 
word, I do not doubt my right. Still,’ she added after a pause, and 
in a tone of touching sadness, c if I am not mad, I am old, and those 
people yonder know it well. They have dragged on my case for fif¬ 
teen years, with all sorts, of delays; they are waiting for my death, 
which will end it all. And you see they will not have long to wait; 
one of these days, I shall have, .I feel, to hear mass for the last time. 
This poor cathedral, my only love, which had supplied the place in 
my heart of so many destroyed or crushed affections—-it will never 
have but one stone, and that my tomb-stone.’ 

The old lady was silent. She wiped away with her emaciated hands 
two tears which were trickling down her withered cheeks, and then 
added, -with a forced smile: ‘ Forgive me, cousin; you have plenty of 
troubles of your own. Excuse it. Beside, it is late; go home, you 
will compromise me.’ 

Before going, I once more recommended to Mile, de Porhoet’s dis¬ 
creetness the secret which I have been forced to confide to her. She 
answered me somewhat evasively, that I might make myself easy, she 
would know how to secure my peace and dignity. Still, in a few days 
I suspected, by the redoubled attention with which Mme. Laroque 
honored me, that my worthy friend had repeated my communication 
to her. Mile, de Porhoet, in fact, did not hesitate to own it, assuring 
me that she could do no less for the honor of her family, and that Mme. 
Laroque was, besides, incapable of betraying, even to her daughter, a 
secret intrusted to her delicacy. 

Still my conversation with .the aged lady had left me penetrated 
with a tender respect, of which I tried to give her proof. The very 
next evening, !.applied all the resources of my pencil to the interior 
and exterior decoration of her dear cathedral. This attention, to which 
she showed herself sensible, has gradually assumed, the regularity of 
a habit. Almost every evening, after our whist, I set to work, and 
the ideal building is enriched with a statue, a pulpit, or a gallery. 
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Mile. Marguerite, who seems to pay her neighbor a kind of worship, 
has been pleased to join in my labor of love, by devoting to the temple 
of the Porhoets a special sketch-book which I am to fill. ‘ 

I further offered my old acquaintance to take my share in the pro¬ 
ceedings, researches, and cares of all kinds, which.her lawsuit may cause 
her. The poor woman owned that I did her a service ; that* though 
she still could keep up her correspondence, her weak eye-sight refused 
to decipher the manuscripts in her collection of documents, and that 
she had never been willing hitherto to get. any help in her work, how¬ 
ever important it might be to her case, for fear of giving a fresh handle 
to the uncivil jokes of the neighbors. In short, she accepts my advice 
and cooperation. Since then, I have conscientiously studied the vo¬ 
luminous papers in her suit, and remain convinced that the affair, which 
will be tried some day soon on final appeal, is positively lost already. 
M. Laubepin, whom I have consulted, shares my opinion, which, how¬ 
ever, I shall try to keep from my old friend as long as circumstances 
will allow. Meantime, I do her a pleasure by ransacking her family 
archives, in which she is always hoping to find some decisive title in 
her favor. Unhappily, these archives are very, rich, and the little 
tower is filled with them from roof to cellar. 

Yesterday, I went early to Mile, de Porhoet’s, that I might finish 
before breakfast the examination of bundle Number 115, which I had 
begun the day before. The mistress of the house not having yet risen, I 
installed myself quietly in the parlor, with the connivance of the small 
servant, and set solitarily to my dusty task.. After,about an hour, as 
I was perusing with extreme delight the last folio of bundle 115,1 saw 
Mile, de Porhoet come in, with difficulty dragging along an enormous 
packet, very neatly covered with white linen. ‘Good morning, my 
good cousin,’ she said. ‘ Learning that you were giving yduself some 
trouble this morning on my account, I wished to give myself some on 
yours. Here I bring you bundle 116.’ 

There is a story somewhere in which an unhappy princess is locked 
up in a tower, and a fairy, who is a foe to her family, sets her an end¬ 
less series of out-of-the-way impossible tasks: and I own that just then, 
in spite of all her virtues, Mile, de Porhoet seemed to me a near rela¬ 
tion of that fairy. 

‘I dreamed last night,’ she continued, ‘that this bundle contained 
the key to my Spanish treasure. You will therefore oblige me greatly 
by not delaying the examination of it. This labor over, you will do 
me the honor to partake off a modest repast which I wish to offer 
you under the shade of my arbor.’ ; ... 

Accordingly I resigned myself to my fate. 

It is needless to say that the lucky bundle 116 contained, like the 
former ones, nothing but the idle dust of ages. Precisely at noon, the 
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old lady came to offer me her arm, and led me ceremoniously into a 
little garden trimmed with box, which forms, with a piece of adjoining 
meadow-land, all the present domains of the Porhoets. The table was 
set under a bower of hornbeams, and the sun of a fine summer’s day 
cast through the leaves a few rainbow-tinted rays on the shining and 
perfumed table-cloth; I was finishing doing honor to the poulet do re, 
the fresh-salad, and the bottle of old Bordeaux which formed the bill 
of fare of the banquet, when Mile, de Porhoet, who seemed delighted 
with my appetite, : turned the conversation to the Baroque family. 

‘I confess,’ she said, ‘that the old privateer does not.please me at 
all. I remember when he came here he had a large pet ape, whom he 
dressed up as a servant, and with whom he seemed to have a perfect 
understanding. The animal was h real pest in the village, and none 
but a man of no education or decency could have been so wrapped up 
it. They said it was an ape, and I assented; but I really think it was 
nothing but a negro, all the more as I always suspected his master of 
having dealt in that commodity on the coast of Africa. The late M. 
Baroque the younger, however, was a good man, and quite a gentle¬ 
man. As for the ladies, speaking of course of Mme. Baroque and her 
daughter, and by no means of the widow Aubry, who is a creature, of 
mean condition; as for the ladies, I say, there is no praise they do not 
deserve.’ : 

We were'at this point when the stately step of a horse was heard 
in the path which skirts the outer side of the garden-wall. At the 
same moment, several smart taps were struck on a little door near the 
arbor. 

‘Well ! 5 said Mile, de Porhoet, ‘ who’s there ? ’ 

I raised my eyes, and saw a black feather waving over the top of 
the wall. 

‘ Open! ’ cried gayly a rich musical voice : ‘ open, it is the fortune 
of France! ’ 

‘ What! is it you, my darling ?’ cried the old lady. ‘Run quickly, 
cousin.’ 

In opening the door, I was almost knocked down by Mervyn, who 
rushed betwen my legs, and I saw Mile. Marguerite busy tieing the 
bridle of her horse to the rail of a fence. 

‘ Good morning, sir,’ she said, without showing the least surprise at 
finding me there. Then gathering over her arm the long folds of her 
riding-habit, she walked into the garden. 

‘Welcome this beautiful day, my beautiful child,’ said Mile, de Por¬ 
hoet ; ‘ embrace me. You have been galloping, you young mad-cap; 
your face is all over a bright purple, and your eyes absolutely flash fire. 
What can I offer you, my love ? ’ 

‘Bet us see,’ said Mile. Marguerite, giving a glance at the table j 
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‘ what have you there ? Has Monsieur eaten every thing ? But I’m 
not hungry, only thirsty.’ 

‘ I certainly shall forbid you drinking in the state you are in; but 
stop, there are still a few strawberries in that bed.’ 

‘Strawberries! 0 gioja /’ the young girl cried. ‘Take one of 
these large leaves quickly, sir, and come with me.’ 

While I was selecting the largest leaf from a fig-tree, Mile, de Por- 
hoet half-shut one eye, and with the other followed, with a smile of 
delight, the proud walk of her favorite down the sun-lit paths. 

‘Look at her, cousin,’ she whispered to me; ‘would she not be 
worthy to be one of us ? ’ 

Meanwhile Mile. Marguerite, stooping over the strawberry-bed, and 
stumbling at every step on her habit, greeted with a little shout of 
joy each strawberry as she discovered it. I kept near her, holding 
the fig-leaf spread out in my hand; and from time to time she would 
drop into it one strawberry for two which she munched by way of 
gaining patience. . When the harvest was sufficient for her taste, we 
returned in triumph, to the arbor, and what remained of the straw*- 
berries was powdered with sugar, and then eaten by the prettiest of 
pretty teeth. 

‘ Ah! that does me good! ’ said Mile. Marguerite when she had fin¬ 
ished, and threw her hat on a bench, and leaned back against the horn¬ 
beam hedge. ‘ And now, to make my happiness complete, my dear 
lady, won’t you tell me some stories of the past, of the time when you 
were a fair warrior ? ’ 

Mile, de Porhoet, smiling with delight, needed no farther entreaty, 
but drew from her memory the most striking episodes in her bold 
forays under the Lescures and the Larochejaquelins. I had here a fresh 
proof of my aged friend’s loftiness of soul, when I heard her pay a pass¬ 
ing homage to all the heroes of those gigantic struggles, without dis¬ 
tinction of standard. She spoke of General Hoche, especially, whose 
prisoner of war she had been, with an almost tender admiration. Mlie. 
Marguerite lent a passionate attention to these stories, that astonished 
me. Now half-buried in her niche of hornbeam, and her long lashes 
drooping a little, she showed the immovable repose of a statue; then, 
as the interest became keener, she leaned her elbows on the little table, 
and thrusting her fair hand into the waves of her loosened hair, she 
darted at the old Vendean the continuous lightning of her looks. I 
must certainly say that I shall always count among the pleasantest 
hours in my sorrowful life, those which I spent in watching the reflec¬ 
tion of a radiant sky, mingled in that noble countenance with the 
feelings of a courageous heart. 

The story-teller having finished her narration, Mile. Marguerite em¬ 
braced her, and waking Mervyn, who was asleep at her feet, she said 
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she was going hack to the chateau. I made no scruple of leaving at 
the same time, being convinced that I could cause her no annoyance. 
For apart from the extreme insignificance in the eyes of the rich heir¬ 
ess, both of myself and of my company, a tete-a-tete conversation 
usually is no discomfort to her, her mother having resolutely given 
her the liberal education which she herself received in one of the 
British colonies: for the English custom, as is well known, allows 
women before marriage all the liberty which we sagely grant them from 
the day when any abuse of it becomes irreparable. 

We left the garden together, then; I held the stirrup while she ’ 
mounted her horse, and we set out for the chateau. After a few paces, 
she said to me: ‘ TJpon my word, sir, I fancy I disturbed you yonder 
very unluckily. You were getting on charmingly.’ 

‘ It is true, Mademoiselle ; hut as I had been there a long time, I 
forgive you, and even thank you.’ 

1 You are very attentive to our poor neighbor. My mother is very 
grateful to you for it.’ 

‘And your mother’s daughter?’ said I, laughing. 

‘ Oh ! I am not so easily moved. If you want me to admire you, 
you must have the goodness to wait a little longer first. I am not in 
the habit of judging lightly of human actions, which generally have 
two faces. I confess, your conduct towards Mile, de Porhoet looks 
well, but—’ Here she paused, tossed her head, and continued in a 
serious, bitter, thoroughly insulting tone. ‘ But I am not quite sure 
that you are not paying your court to her in the hope of becoming her 
heir.’ 

I felt that I turned pale. Still reflecting on the absurdity of answer¬ 
ing this young girl in a hectoring style, I restained myself and said to 
her gravely: ‘Allow me, Mademoiselle, sincerely to pity you.’ 

She seemed much surprised. 4 To pity me, Sir ? ? 

‘ Yes, Mademoiselle, allow me to express the respectful pity to which 
you seem to me to be entitled.’ 

‘ Pity! ’ she said, stopping her horse, and turning toward me her 
eyes half-shut in disdain. ‘ You have the advantage of me, for I do 
not understand you.’ 

‘ Yet it is very simple, Mademoiselle: if the loss of faith in goodness, 
if doubt and deadness of soul, are the bitterest fruits of a long life’s 
experience, nothing in the world deserves more compassion than a heart 
that is withered by mistrust before it has lived.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied Mile. Larouque, with a vivacity far removed from her 
ordinary way of speaking, ‘ you do not know what you are talking 
about! And,’ she added, more sternly, ‘ you forget to whom you are 
speaking! ’ 

‘ True, Mademoiselle,’ I replied quietly, with a bow; ‘ I am speaking 
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somewhat without knowledge, and I am forgetting somewhat to whom 
I speak; hut you set me the example.’ 

Mile. Marguerite, with her ey6s fixed on the tops of the trees that 
skirted the road, returned with ironical haughtiness: ‘ Must I ask your 
pardon?’ 

‘ Certainly, Mademoiselle,’ I replied firmly, c if'one of us two had 
pardon to ask of the other, it would be you ; you are rich, and 'I am 
poor; you can lower yourself, I cannot! ’ 

There was a silence. Her compressed lips, her distended nostrils, a 
sudden paleness on her forehead* proved the combat that was raging 
within her. Suddenly lowering her whip as if for a salute -— ‘ Very 
well!’ she said, ‘pardon!’ And immediately she> gave her horse a 
fierce cut with the whip, and set off at a gallop, leaving me in the 
middle of the road. - : 

I have not seen her since. 
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TTXE TfcOlVXAHCE OF .A. POOR YOTTHG- HAH. 


Sursum cords! (lift up your hearts.) 


PART SECOND. 


Friday, April 2S tTi. 


This morning, at nine o’clock, I rang at M. Laubepin’s door, in the 
vague hope that something might have hastened his return; hut he is 
not expected before to-morrow. The thought occurred to me to ad¬ 
dress myself to Mme. Laubepin, and to tell her of the extreme annoy¬ 
ance to which her husband’s absence subjected me. While I was hesi¬ 
tating between shame and want, the old servant, apparently frightened 
at the hungry look which I fixed on her, cut the discussion short by 
suddenly shutting the door. I then came to a determination, and re¬ 
solved to fast until to-morrow. 1 said to myself, ‘After all, a man does 
not die of a single day’s fasting : if I was to he blamed in this course 
for an excess of pride, I alone had to suffer for it, and consequently 
it concerned no one but myself. 

Upon this I took my way to the Sorbonne, where I attended several 
lectures in succession, trying, by dint of intellectual enjoyment, to fill 
the void which made itself felt in the flesh ; but the time came when 
this resource failed me, and I soon began to find it ineffectual. I felt 
particularly an intense nervous irritation, which I hoped to soothe by 
walking. It was a cold and foggy day. As I was crossing the bridge 
des Saints Peres, I stopped for a moment in spite of myself; I leaned 
on the parapet, and watched the troubled waters of the river tumbling 
through the arches. I know not what accursed thoughts at that mo¬ 
ment crossed my weary and weakened brain: on a sudden I pictured 
to myself in the most dreary colors, the future of ceaseless strife, of 
dependence and humiliation, on which I was entering through the gate 
of hunger; I felt a deep and positive loathing, and as it were an in¬ 
capability for life. At the same moment a flood of wild and brutal 
rage rushed to my brain, a dizzy sensation seized me, and leaning over 
the empty space, I saw the whole surface of the river studded with 
stars. 

I will not say in common phrase, ‘ It was not God’s will.’ I do not 
like those unmeaning expressions. I venture to say, it was not my 
will. God has made us free; and if I could have doubted it previously, 
that supreme moment when the soul and the body, courage and coward¬ 
ice, good and evil, were so clearly in mortal combat within me, that 
moment would have removed my doubts forever. 

Once more master of myselfj I no longer felt, in looking on those 
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dreadful waters, any thing save the very harmless and tolerably stupid 
temptation to quench the thirst which was consuming me. I reflected, 
moreover, that in my own room I should find much clearer water, and 
I quickly made my way toward the hotel, summing up a delightful 
image of the pleasures which awaited me there. In my wretched 
childishness I was astonished, nay, could not get over the fact, that I 
had not sooner thought of this victorious device. On the boulevard I 

w 

suddenly came across Gaston de Vaux, whom I had not seen for two' 
years. After a moment’s hesitation he stopped, shook me cordially 
by the hand, said a word or two about my travels, and left me hastily. 
Then returning, he said: ‘My friend, you must allow me to share with 
you a piece of good luck which has befallen me within these few days. 

I have got hold of a treasure; I have received a lot of segars which 
cost me two francs apiece, but they are above price. Here’s one, 
you ’ll tell me what you think of it. Good morning, my dear fellow.’ 

I mounted painfully the six stories, and, trembling with emotion, 
seized my lucky carafe, the contents of which I swallowed in little 
mouthfuls; after which I lighted my friend’s segar, giving myself an 
encouraging smile in the glass. I left the house again at once, con¬ 
vinced that walking and the sights in the street were good for me. 
On opening my door, I was surprised and displeased to see in the nar¬ 
row passage the wife of the porter bf the hotel, who seemed discon¬ 
certed by my sudden appearance. This woman was formerly in the 
service of my mother, who became fond of her, and gave her a hus¬ 
band and the lucrative post which she still holds. I had thought I 
noticed for several days that she was keeping a watch on me, and, sur¬ 
prising her this time almost in the very fact, I said violently: ‘ What 
do you want ? ’ ‘ Hothing, Monsieur Maxime—nothing,’ she replied, 

much agitated: ‘I was turning on the gas.’ I shrugged my shoulders, 
and walked away. 

The day was closing. I could walk in the most frequented places 
without fear of the annoyance of meeting acquaintances. I was ob¬ 
liged to throw away my segar, which disagreed with me. My walk 
lasted two or three hours — hours of torture. There is something 
peculiarly bitter in feeling yourself attacked, in the midst of all the 
splendor and opulence of civilized life, by the scourge of savage life, 
by hunger. It is akin to madness; it is a tiger that springs at your 
throat on the crowded Boulevard. 

I made fresh reflections. It is not, then, an idle word, this hunger ! 
There is really a disease of this name; there really are human beings 
who suffer usually, almost every day, what I am suffering by chance 
once in my life. And for how many of those beings is not that suffer¬ 
ing increased by complications which are spared me ? The only per¬ 
son in the world for whom I care, I know her at least to be sheltered 
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from tlie evils which. I am undergoing: I see her dear face, happy, rosy, 
and smiling. But those who do not suffer alone, those who hear the 
heart-rending cry of their own howels repeated by beloved and sup¬ 
plicating lips, those for whom in their cold lodgings wait pale-cheeked 
wives and little ones that cannot smile ! Poor people ! O holy 
charity! 

These thoughts robbed me of the courage to complain, and gave me 
the courage to endure the trial to the end. I had, in fact, the means 
of shortening it. There are two or three restaurants here where I am 
known; and it often happened, when I was rich, that I would enter 
them unhesitatingly, though I had forgotten my purse. I could make 
use of this device. It would not have been more difficult for me to 
manage to borrow a hundred sous in Paris; but these plans, which 
savored of wretchedness and trickery, decidedly displeased me. It is 
a slippery descent for the poor, and I will not even set foot on it. I 
would as soon, I think, lose honesty itself, as lose the delicacy which 
is the distinguishing mark of that common virtue. Now I have so 
often observed with what a dreadful facility this exquisite sentiment 
of honor loses its flower and its rank, even in the best-endowed souls, 
not only at the breath of misery, but on simple contact with difficul¬ 
ties, that I must watch over myself with strictness, and reject henceforth, 
as suspicious, the most harmless-seeming compromises of conscience. 
When evil days come on us, we must not accustom the soul to pliancy; 
it has only too much inclination of itself to yield. 

Weariness and cold brought me to the house again toward nine 
o’clock. The door of the hotel happened to be open; and I was walk¬ 
ing to the stairs with the step of a ghost, when I heard from the 
porter’s lodge the sound of an animated conversation, apparently at 
my expense, for just at that moment the tyrant of the place pro¬ 
nounced my name in a contemptuous tone. ‘ Do me the favor, Mme. 
Yanberger,’ he said, ‘to leave me in peace about your Maxime. Did 
I ruin your Maxime for you? Yery well, then: why do you keep 
talking about him ? If he kills himself, he ’ll be buried, I suppose ! ’ 

‘ I tell you, Yanberger,’ the woman rejoined, ‘ it would have cut you 
to the heart, if you had seen him swallow the carafe of water. And 
if I thought that you mean what you say, when you say so coolly, like 
an actor, ‘ If he kills himself, he ’ll be buried! ’ But I do n’t think so; 
because you are a good man at heart, though you do n’t like to have 
your habits disturbed. Just think, Yanberger, to be in want of fire 
and bread! A gentleman who has been fed all his life on blancmange, 
and wrapped in furs like a pet cat! It is n’t a shame and a disgrace, 
oh 1 no ! and it is n’t a queer government to allow such things, I sup¬ 
pose, either! ’ 

‘But that doesn’t concern the government at all,’ M. Yanberger 
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replied, reasonably enough. ‘And then you ’re mistaken, I tell you: 
he’s not in that position: he does n’t want for bread. It’s impossible! 

4 Well, Vanberger, I will tell you every thing: I have followed him, 
played the spy on hi m up there, and set Edward to play the spy, too: 
well, I ’m certain he did not dine yesterday, and ate no breakfast this 
morning; and as I have searched all his pockets and all his drawers, and 
there is not a red farthing left in them, it is quite certain that he will 
have had no dinner again to-day; for he is too proud to go and beg a 
dinner.’ 

4 Well, so much the worse for him. When a man is poor, he must 
not be proud,’ said the worthy porter, who seemed to me to be 
expressing the true feelings of a door-keeper. 

I had had enough of this dialogue, and closed it abruptly by open¬ 
ing the door of the lodge, and asking M. Vanberger for a light: I 
think he would not have been more astonished if I had asked for his 
head. In spite of all the desire I felt to keep a good countenance be¬ 
fore these people, I could not help stumbling once or twice on the 
staircase; my head was going round. On entering my room, generally 
icy-cold, I was surprised to find a genial temperature, pleasantly kept 
up by a bright, cheerful fire. I had not the asceticism to put it out : 
I blessed the excellent hearts that there are in the world, and stretched 
myself in an old arm-chair, covered Avith Utrecht velvet, Avhich, like 
myself, had been driven by stress of fortune from the ground-floor to 
the garret, and tried to slumber. I had been plunged for about half- 
an-hour in a kind of stupor, in Avhich one uniform dream offered me 
the phantom of luxurious feasts, and fat thansgiving-days, when the 
noise of the door opening made me spring up Avide-awake. I thought 
I was still dreaming, when I suav Mine. Vanberger come in, adorned 
Avith a huge tray on Avhich smoked two or three savory dishes. She 
had already set the tray doAvn on the floor, and began to spread a 
cloth on the table, before I was able entirely to shake off my lethargy. 
At last I rose abruptly. 4 What is that ? ’ I said. 4 What are you 
doinsr ? ’ 

Mme. Vanberger feigned great astonishment. 

4 Did not Monsieur ask for his dinner ? ’ 

4 Not at all. Edward has made a mistake: it is some lodefer close 
by; see if it is not.’ 

4 But there is no lodger on the same landing with Monsieur.... I 
do n’t understand.’ 

4 At any rate, it was not I. What can it mean ? You weary me ! 
Take it away! ’ 

The poor woman hereupon began sorroAA T fully to fold up her cloth 
again, looking at me meanwhile as mournfully as a beaten dog. 4 Mon¬ 
sieur has dined, probably ? ’ she resumed in a timid voice. 
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c Probably.’ 

‘It is a pity, for the dinner was all ready. It will be wasted, and 
the child will get a scolding from his father. If Monsieur had hap¬ 
pened not to have dined, Monsieur would have done me a favor.’ 

I stamped violently. ‘ Go away, I tell you 1 ’ Then, as she was 
leaving the room, I walked toward her. ‘ My good Louise, I under¬ 
stand you, and thank you; but I am not quite well this evening, I am 
not hungry.’ 

‘ Ah ! Monsieur Maxime! ’ she cried, weeping, ‘ if you knew how 
you mortify me! Well, then, you shall pay me for the dinner, if you 
like ; you shall put money in my hand, when you have some again; 
but you may be sure that you might give me a hundred thousand 
francs, and it would not please me so much as seeing you eat my poor 
dinner! Why, it would be giving me alms! You are a sensible man, 
Monsieur Maxime, and you must see that it would! ’ 

‘ Well, my dear Louise, what shall I do ? I cannot give you a hun¬ 
dred thousand francs, but I am going to eat your dinner. You will 
leave me by myself, won’t you ? ’' 

‘ Yes, Sir. Oh ! thank you, Sir! Thank you sincerely, Sir! You 
have a good heart! ’ 

‘ And a good appetite, too, Louise. Give me your hand; it is not 
to put money in it: do n’t be afraid. There! Good-by, Louise.’ 

The excellent woman went away sobbing. 

I was finishing writing these lines, after doing honor to Louise’s 
dinner, when I heard the sound of a heavy, steady step ; at the same 
time I thought I distinguished the voice of my humble providence, 
speaking in the tone of a hasty and agitated communication. A few 
seconds afterward came a knock, and while Louise disappeared in the 
darkness, I saw, appearing in the frame formed by the door-way, the 
solemn profile of the old notary. M. Laubepin cast a rapid glance on 
the tray on which I had placed the remnants of my dinner; then ad¬ 
vanced toward me, and opening his arms, in token at once of confu¬ 
sion and reproach: ‘ Monseiur le Marquis, in heaven’s name, why did 

you not let me-’ He interrupted himself, walked with great 

strides across the room, and stopping suddenly, resumed: ‘ Young 
man, this is not well: you have wounded a friend, you have made an 
old man blush.’ He was much agitated. I looked at him, a little 
agitated myself, not clearly knowing howto answer; when he abruptly 
caught me to his breast, and pressing me as if he would stifle me, 
murmured in my ear, ‘ My poor child! ’ A moment’s silence ensued. 
He sat down. ‘ Maxime,’ M. Laubepin then resumed, ‘ are you still 
in the same mind in which I left you? Would you have the courage 
to accept the most humble labor, the most modest employment, pro¬ 
vided only it is honorable, and, while securing a livelihood for your- 
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self, removes your sister, for the present and for the future, from the 
pains and dangers of poverty ? 5 

‘ Most certainly, Sir: it is my duty, and I am ready to do it.’ 

4 In that case, my friend, listen to me. I have just come from 
Brittany. There is iu that ancient province a wealthy family, of the 
name of Laroque, which for many years has honored me with its entire 
confidence. This family is represented at present by an old man and 
two women, whose age or disposition renders them all alike useless 
for business. The Lai*oques possess considerable landed estate, the 
management of which was intrusted latterly to a bailiff, whom I took 
the liberty of considering .a scoundrel. I received the news, the 
day after our interview, Maxime, of this individual’s death; I set off 
immediately for the chateau of the Laroque family, and asked for the 
vacant office for you. I made the most of your title of advocate, and 
especially of your moral qualities. In conformity with your wish, I 
did not speak of your birth: you are, and will be known, in the house, 
only under the name of Maxime Odiot. You will live in a cottage by 
itself, and your meals will be served there, whenever you may not like 
to appear at the family table. Your salary is fixed at six thousand 
francs a year. Does that suit you ? ’ 

4 It suits me perfectly; and I am deeply touched by all the delicate 
precautions your friendship has taken ; but to tell you the truth, I am 
afraid of being somewhat strange and new as a business-man.’ 

4 Make yourself easy on that score, my friend. My scruples came 
into play before yours, and I have concealed nothing from those con¬ 
cerned. 4 Madame,’ I said to my excellent friend, Mme. Laroque, 
4 you w T aut a bailiff to manage your affairs: I offer you one. He is far 
from having the skill of his predecessor; he is utterly unversed in the 
mysteries of rents and leases; he does not know the first syllable of 
any business you may deign to intrust to him. He has no professional 
knowledge, no practice, no experience; nothing of that which any one 
can learn; but he has something which was wanting in his predecessor, 
which sixty years’ practice could not have given him, and which ten 
thousand years could not have given him in larger measure: he has 
integrity, Madame. I have seen him in the crucible, and I answer for 
him. Take him: you will do a favor both to him and to me.’ Mme. 
Laroque laughed a good deal, young man, at my way of recommend- 
ing people; but .finally it seems to have been a good way, for it 
succeeded.’ 

The worthy old man here offered to give me some elementary and 
general notions on the kind of management with which I am to be in¬ 
vested ; and he will add to these, certain particulars touching the in¬ 
terests of the Laroque family, which he has taken the trouble to collect 
and arrange for me. 
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‘ And when shall I have to start, my dear Sir ? ’ 

‘ Why, to speak the truth, my hoy, (no mention any longer of Mon¬ 
sieur le Marquis,) 4 the sooner the better; for those people yonder are 
not capable, all put together, of drawing up a receipt. My excellent 
friend, Mme. Laroque, especially, a woman otherwise respectable on 
many accounts, is, in business matters, careless, incapable, and childish 
beyond all imagination. She is a Creole.’ 

1 Ah! she is a Creole! ’ I repeated with some eagerness. 

‘ Yes, young man, an old Creole,’ M. Laubepin replied drily. ‘ Her 
husband was a Breton; but these details will come in their time. 
Till to-morrow, Maxime, keep a good heart! Ah! I was forgetting. 
On Thursday morning, before my departure, I did a thing which will 
not be unpleasant to you. You had among your creditors some 
scoundrels wdiose affairs with your father were plainly tainted with 
irsury; armed with the thunders of the law, I reduced their claims 
one half, and I have procured a receipt for every thing. There now 
remains to you a clear sum of twenty thousand francs. By adding to 
this reserve the savings you may be able to lay aside each year out of 
your salary, we shall have, in ten years’ time, a nice fortune for Helen. 
Ah! well! come and dine to-morrow with Master Laubepin, and we 
will finish arranging all this. Good night, Maxime — a good night’s 
rest, my dear child.’ 

‘ God bless you, Sir.’ — 

Chateau d-e Laroque, (d’Arz,) May 1st. 

I left Paris yesterday. My last interview with M. Laubepin was a 
painful one. I tendered to the old man the feelings of a son. It was 
then needful to say good-by to Helen. To make her understand the 
necessity I am in of finding employment, it was indispensable to give 
her a glimpse of a portion of the truth. I spoke of some temporary 
embarrassment in our affairs. The poor child understood more, I 
think, than I told her; her large wistful eyes filled with tears, and she 
threw herself on my neck. 

At last I set out. The railway brought me to Rennes, where I 
passed the night. This morning I took my seat in a diligence, which 
was to set me down, some hours later, in a small town in the depart¬ 
ment of Morbihan, situated not far from Laroque chateau. I had 
ridden half-a-score leagues beyond Rennes, without being able to ac¬ 
count for the reputation which the ancient Armorica enjoys generally 
for picturesqueness. A flat, green, and monotonous country, ever¬ 
lasting apple-trees in everlasting meadows, ditches and wooded slopes 
bounding the view on each side of the road ; at best but a few nooks 
of rustic grace; blouses and oil-skin hats to enliven these vulgar 
pictures; all this gave me a strong idea since yesterday, that this 
poetical Brittany is but a pretentious and somewhat leaner sister of 
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Lower Normandy. Tired of deceptions and apple-trees, I had ceased 
for an hour to pay any attention whatever to the landscape; and I 
was sadly slumbering, when I seemed all of a sudden to perceive that 
our heavy vehicle was leaning forward more than was fit, and sure 
enough the pace of the horses became perceptibly slower, and a sound 
of iron, accompanied by a peculiar friction, told me that the last of 
conductors had just fastened the last of drags to the wheel of the last 
diligence. An old lady who was sitting near me, seized my arm with 
that lively sympathy which springs from common danger. I put my 
head out at the window; we were going, between two high banks, 
down an extremely steep hill, a conception of some engineer who was 
certainly too fond of the straight line. Half-sliding, half-rolling, we. 
were not long in finding ourselves in a narrow, gloomy-looking valley, 
in the bottom of which a puny rivulet flowed with difficulty, and 
without sound, through thick reeds; on the crumbling banks were a 
lew crooked old mossy trunks of trees. The road crossed this rivulet 
by a bridge of a single arch, and then ascended the opposite hill, draw¬ 
ing its white furrow across a boundless moor, barren and absolutely 
bare, the heights of which stood out boldly against the sky before us. 
Near the bridge, and by the road-side, stood a lonely ruin: the air of 
utter desolation about it made the heart ache. A stout young man 
was busy chopping wood before the door; a black ribbon fastened his 
long fair hair at the back of his head. He raised his head, and I 
was astonished at the foreign character of his features, and the calm 
gaze of his blue eyes: he saluted me in an unknown tongue, with a 
short, sweet, and wild accent. At the window of the cottage was a 
woman spinning: her head-dress and the cut of her garments brought 
before me, with the exactness of the stage, the image of those slender 
stone figures of ladies that we see reposing on old tomb-stones. These 
people had not the appearance of peasants; they had in the highest 
degree that look of ease, grace, and dignity, which is called a distin¬ 
guished air. Their faces wore that sad and dreamy expression which 
I have often noticed with emotion in nations that have lost their 
nationality. 

I had got down to walk up the hill. The moor, which was not fenced 
off from the road, stretched all round me, far as the eye could see; 
every where straggling rushes were creeping over a black soil; here 
and there were -ravines, holes, abandoned quarries, and a few rocks 
just showing above the surface of the ground ; but not a tree. Only, 
on reaching the height, I saw the dusky line of the moor meeting on 
my right, in the far distance, a band on the horizon still more distant, 
slightly indented, blue as the sea, bathed in sunlight, and apparently 
opening out in the midst of this desolate scene the sudden prospect of 
a radiant fairy-land : it was Brittany at last! 
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I had to charter a post-chaise in the little town of-, in order 

to accomplish the two leagues which still lay between me and my 
journey’s end. During the ride, which was none of the quickest, I 
dimly recollect seeing woods, lawns, lakes, and oases of fresh green, 
hidden in valleys; but on approaching Laroque chateau, I found my¬ 
self attacked by a thousand painful thoughts, which left little room 
for the observations of the tourist. In a few minutes I was about to 
enter an unknown family, on the footing of a kind of disguised servitude, 
with a position that would scarcely secure me the attention and respect 
of the servants of the house: this was a new thing to me. At the 
time when M. Laubepin proposed to me this situation as bailiff, all my 
instincts and habits revolted strongly against the character of peculiar 
dependence attached to such an office. I thought, however, that I 
could not refuse it, without seeming to disparage and discouragejny 
old friend’s cordial efforts on my behalf. Beside, I could not hope to 
obtain, for several years, in a more independent situation, the advan¬ 
tages here afforded me at the outset, which would allow me to work 
without delay for my sister’s prospects. Accordingly, I had overcome 
my distaste — but it was very strong — and awoke again with greater 
strength before the impending reality. I had need to read again, in 
the code which every man carries in his breast, the chapters on duty 
and sacrifice; and, at the same time, I repeated to myself that there is 
no situation, however humble, in which personal dignity cannot be 
maintained, and which it cannot elevate. Then I marked out a plan 
of conduct toward the members of the Laroque family, promising my¬ 
self to show a conscientious zeal for their interests, and a becoming 
deference for their persons, equally removed from servility and stiff¬ 
ness. But I could not disguise from myself that this last, and indis¬ 
putably most delicate part of ray task, would be wonderfully simpli¬ 
fied or complicated by the particular nature of the dispositions and 
minds with which I was thus brought into contact. Now M. Laube¬ 
pin, while fully recognizing the legitimate character of my anxiety on 
this personal matter, had shown himself studiously sparing of informa¬ 
tion and detail on this point. Nevertheless, at the moment of my de¬ 
parture, he had given me a confidential note, with a recommendation 
to throw it in the fire after using it. I drew this note from my port¬ 
folio, and began to study its sibylline contents, which I will reproduce 
exactly. 

*Laroque Chateau, (Ars.) 

‘ Description of the inmates of the said chateau. 

‘ 1st. M. Laroque, (Louise Auguste,) octogenarian, head of the 
family, principal source of its fortune; old sailor, celebrated under 
the first empire as a privateer with letters of marque; appears to have 
become rich, while following the sea, by legitimate undertakings of 
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various kinds; lias lived long in the Golonies. Originally from Brit¬ 
tany ; he returned there to settle thirty years ago, with the late Pierre 
Antoine Laroque, his only son, husband of— 

‘ 2d. Mme. Laroque, (Josephine Clara,) daughter-in-law of the above ; 
Creole by birth; forty years of age; indolent disposition, romantic 
mind, some insane ideas ; noble soul. 

‘ 3d. Mile. Laroque, (Marguerite Louise,) grand-daughter, daughter, 
and presumptive heiress of the above ; twenty years of age; Creole 
and Breton ; some caprices; noble soul. 

‘ 4th. Mme. Aubry, widow of the Sieur Aubry, broker, deceased in 
Belgium; second-cousin, received into the family; embittered spirit. 

‘ oth. Mile. Helouin, (Caroline Gabrielle,) twenty-six; formerly 
governess, now companion ; cultivated mind; disposition suspicious. 

‘.Burn this.’ 

This document, in spite of the reserve which stamps it, has hot been 
useless to me; I felt a part of my apprehensions vanish with the hor¬ 
ror of the unknown. Beside, if there were, as M. Laubepin asserted, 
two noble souls in Laroque chateau, it was certainly more than one 
had a right to expect among five inmates. 

After a two-hours’ ride, the driver drew up before a gate flanked 
by two cottages, serving as a porter’s lodge. I left the bulk of my 
luggage there, and took the way toward the chateau, in one hand hold¬ 
ing my little bag, and with the other switching with my cane the 
daisies which studded the turf. After walking a few hundred paces 
between two rows of enormous chestnuts, I found myself in a vast 
garden of circular form, which seemed to change into a park a little 
farther on. I saw to right and left deep vistas opening between thick 
clumps of trees already in leaf, sheets of water retreating under the 
[trees, and white boats housed under rustic sheds. Before me rose the 
chateau, a large building, in the elegant and semi-Italian style of the 
early years of Louis XIII. Before it is a terrace, which forms, at the 
foot of two rows of steps and under the high windows of the front, a 
kind of private garden, reached by several wide and easy flights of 
steps. The smiling and luxurious look of this abode caused me real 
disappointment, which did not dimmish, when, on approaching the ter¬ 
race, I heard the sound of young and merry voices rising above the 
more distant murmurs of a piano. Decidedly I was entering a place 
of pleasure, far different from the old frowning keep which I had loved 
to fancy. Still the time for reflection was past: I mounted the steps 
lightly, and found myself suddenly facing a scene, which, under any 
other circumstances, I should have thought sufficiently graceful. On 
one of the lawns of the garden half-a-dozen young girls, in laughing 
couples, were whirling in a gleam of sun-light, while a piano, touched 
by a skilful hand, sent out to them, through an open window, the mea- 
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sures of an impetuous waltz. I had scarcely time to note the animated 
faces of the dancers, their loose flowing hair, the large hats floating 
over their shoulders: my sudden appearance was greeted by a general 
shout, followed immediately by a deep silence: the dancing ceased, 
and the whole band, in order of battle, gravely waited for the stranger' 
to pass. Nevertheless the stranger stopped, not without showing a 
little embarrassment. Although, for some time, my thoughts scarcely 
meddle with mundane things, I confess I would have sold my little bag 
at a bargain just then. It was necessary to decide. As I advanced, 
hat in hand, toward the double flight of steps which leads to the hall 
of the chateau, the piano suddenly became still. I saw first an enor¬ 
mous dog of the Newfoundland breed appear at the open window, 
resting his lion-like muzzle between two velvety paws on the cross¬ 
bar ; then a moment afterward appeared a young girl of a tall figure, 
whose somewhat brown face and serious countenance were set in a 
thick mass of lustrous black hair. Her eyes, which seemed to me of 
an unusual size, interrogated with careless curiosity the scene which 
was going on outside. 

‘ Well! what is the matter ? ’ she said in a tranquil tone. I made 
her a deep bow, and, once more cursing my bag, which clearly amused 
the young ladies, I hastened to cross the terrace. 

A gray-haired servant, dressed in black, whom I found in the hall, 
took my name. In a few minutes I was ushered into a vast parlor, 
hung with yellow silk, where I at once recognized the young lady 
whom I had just seen at the window, and who was truly very 
beautiful. Near the fire-place, in which a real furnace was blazing, 
sat a middle-aged lady, whose features strongly attested the Creole 
type, buried in a large easy-chair, which was arranged with eider- 
pillows, cushions, and ottomans of all sizes. A tripod of antique shape, 
sunnounted by a lighted brazier, was placed within her reach, and at 
intervals she extended toward it her thin pale hands. By the side of 
Mme. Baroque sat a lady knitting; by her morose and displeasing 
countenance I could not mistake the second-cousin, the widow of the 
broker deceased in Belgium. 

The first look which Mme. Baroque cast on me seemed stamped with 
a surprise bordering on stupefaction. She made me repeat my name. 

‘ Pardon! Monsieur-? ’ 

‘ Odiot, Madame.’ ' , 

‘ Maxime Odiot, the agent, the manager whom M. Baubepin-’ 

‘Yes, Madame.’ 

‘ You are quite sure ? ’ 

I could not help smiling. ‘ Yes, Madame, perfectly.’ 

She gave a rapid glance at the broker’s widow, then at the young 
girl with the serious brow, as if to say: ‘Think of that! ’ 
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After which she shuffled a little among the ottomans, and resumed: 

‘ Please to take a seat, Monseiur Odiot. I am much obliged to you, 
Sir, for being so kind as to devote your talents to ns. We have great 
need of your help, I assure you; for, in fact, we have, it cannot be denied, 
the unhappiness of being very rich.’ Perceiving that at these words 
the second-cousin shrugged her shoulders, ‘Yes, my dear Mme. 
Aubry, 5 continued Mme. Laroque, ‘ I maintain it. In making me rich, 
God determined to try me. I was in reality born for poverty, priva¬ 
tion, devotedness, and sacrifice; but I have always been crossed. For 
instance, I should have liked to have an infirm husband. Well, M. La¬ 
roque was a man of admirable health. That is the way my destiny has 
been, and will be, thwarted from beginning to end.’ 

‘ Stop there, 5 said Mme. Aubry drily, ‘ poverty would suit you finely: 
you who cannot deny yourself a single luxury, a single refinement! 5 

‘With your permission, my dear lady, 5 replied Mme. Laroque, ‘I 
have no taste for useless self-denial. If I should condemn myself to 
the greatest hardships and privation, who or what would get any 
good by it ? If I were to freeze from morning to night, should you 
be any the happier ? 5 

Mme. Aubry gave it to be understood by an expressive gesture, 
that she should be none the happier, but that she considered Mme. 
Laroque’s language excessively affected and absurd. . 

‘Well, 5 continued the latter, ‘happiness or unhappiness, it matters 
little. We are very rich, then, M. Odiot; and however little I may 
care for this wealth myself, it is my duty to preserve it for my 
daughter, though the poor child troubles herself about it no more 
than I do : do you, Marguerite ? 5 

At this question, a slight smile half-parted the disdainful lips of Mile. 
Marguerite, and the long arch of her eyebrows was slightly raised, 

' after which that serious and superb countenance returned to its repose. 

‘ Monsieur, 5 Mme. Laroque resumed, ‘ you shall be shown the apart¬ 
ment selected for you at the express desire of M. Laubepin; but first 
allow them to conduct you to my father-in-law, who will be very glad to 
see you. Will you ring, my dear f cousin ? I hope, M. Odiot, you will do 
us the pleasure to dine with us to-day. Good-by, Sir, for the present. 5 

I was intrusted to the care of a servant, who begged me to wait, 
in a room adjoining that I had just left, till he had received M. La¬ 
roque’s orders. ’ The man had left the door of the parlor half-opened, 
and I could not help hearing these words spoken by Mme. Laroque 
in the tone of good-natured banter which is habitual with her. 

‘ Who can understand Laubepin, who announces a bachelor of a cer¬ 
tain age, very simple and very grave, and then sends me a gentleman 
like that ? 5 

"Mile. Marguerite murmured a few words which escaped me, to my 
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lively regret, I own, and to which her mother immediately replied: ‘ I 
say nothing to the contrary, my daughter, hut it is none the less absurd 
of Laubepin. How can you expect a gentleman like that to go trot¬ 
ting about in sabots over ploughed ground ? I wager the man has 
never worn sabots. He does not even know what sabots are. Well, 
perhaps I am wrong, my daughter, but I cannot fancy a good bailiff 
without sabots. What do you say, Marguerite, to going with him to 
see your grand-father ? ’ 

Mile. Marguerite entered almost immediately the room where I was. 
She seemed but little satisfied at seeing me. c Pardon, Mademoiselle; 
but the servant told me to wait here.’ 

4 Please to follow me, Sir.’ 

I followed her. She led me up a stair-case, through several passages, 
and finally showed me into a kind of gallery, where she left me. I be¬ 
gan to examine some pictures on the wall. These paintings were 
mostly very indifferent sea-pieces, devoted to the glory of the old 
privateer of the Empire. There were several sea-fights, somewhat 
smoky, in which it was nevertheless apparent that the little brig 
‘ Amiable,’ Captain Laroque, twenty-six guns, was causing John Bull 
the most evident dissatisfaction. Then came some fiill-length portraits 
of Captain Laroque, which naturally attracted my particular attention. 
They all represented, with slight variations, a man of a gigantic size, 
wearing a kind of republican uniform with large facings, his hair like 
Kleber’s, and sending straight before him a look of energy, ardor, and 
melancholy: on the whole, a kind of man with nothing cheerful about 
him. While I was curiously studying this tall form, which wonder¬ 
fully realized the idea we generally fashion to ourselves of a privateer, 
and even of a pirate, Mile. Marguerite begged me to enter. I then 
found myself in the presence of a thin, decrepit old man, whose eyes 
scarcely preserved the vital spark, and who, in token of welcome, 
touched with a trembling hand a black silk cap, which covered a skull 
shining like ivory. 

4 Grand-father,’ said Mile. Marguerite, raising her voice, 4 this is M. 
Odiot.’ 

The poor old privateer rose a little in his easy-chair, and looked at 
me with a dim and undecided expression. At a sign from Mile. 
Marguerite, I took a seat, and.she repeated: 4 M. Odiot, the new 
bailiff, father! ’ 

4 Ah! Good morning, Sir,’ the old man murmured. A pause of 
most painful silence followed. Captain Laroque, his body bent double 
and his head drooping, continued to fix on me an unmeaning stare. 
At last, apparently finding a subject for conversation which was of the 
highest interest, he said to me, in a dull and deep voice: 4 M. de Beau- 
chene is dead ! ’ 
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I could find no answer to this unexpected communication. I was 
absolutely ignorant who this M. de Beauchene might be, and, as Mile. 
Marguerite did not take the trouble to inform me, I confined myself 
to expressing, by a slight exclamation of condolence, the interest 
which I took in the unhappy event. Apparently this did not quite 
satisfy the old captain’s expectation, for he repeated a moment after¬ 
wards, in the same mournful tone : ‘ M. de Beauchene is dead! ’ 

My embarrassment was doubled at this perseverance. I saw Mile. 
Marguerite’s foot tapping impatiently on the floor: despair took pos¬ 
session of me, and seizing the first expression that came into my mind : 

1 And what did he die of ? ’ I asked. 

This question had no sooner escaped me than an angry look from 
Mile. Marguerite warned me that I was suspected of some sarcastic 
disrespect. Although I felt myself guilty of nothing but foolish awk¬ 
wardness, I hastened to give the conversation a happier turn. I spoke 
of the pictures in the gallery, of the strong emotions they must recall 
to the captain, of the respectful interest I felt in seeing the hero of 
those glorious annals. I even went into detail, and spoke with some 
warmth of two or three enorasceinents in which the ‘ Aimable ’ seemed 
to me really to have performed miracles. While I- was practising this 
refined politeness, Mile. Marguerite, to my extreme surprise, continued 
to look at me with evident dissatisfaction and vexation. Still her 
grand-father gave me an attentive ear; I saw his head gradually rise. 
A strange smile lighted up his emaciated face, and seemed to efface 
its wrinkles. Suddenly, seizing with both hands the arms of his chair, 
he drew himself up to his full height; a war-like flame shot from his 
deep-set eyes, and he cried in a sonorous voice, which made me 
tremble : £ Keep her up to the wind! Full up to the wind! Fire on 
the larboard side! Close with her! close with her! Throw out the 
grappling-irons! Quick! Kow we have her. Fire yonder! a good 
clean sweep, clear her deck! Now follow me! All together! Down 
with the Englishman, the accursed Saxon! Hurrah ! ’ While utter¬ 
ing this last cry, which rattled in his throat, the old man, ineffectually 
supported by the pious hands of his grand-daughter, fell back, as if 
crushed, in his chair. Mile. Laroque made me an imperious sign, and 
I left the room. I found my way back as well as I could through the 
maze of passages and staircases, congratulating myself warmly on the 
tact which I had displayed in my interview with the old captain of the 
4 Aimable.’ 

The gray-haired servant who bad received me on my arrival—his 
name is Alain — was waiting for me in the hall, to tell me, from Mme. 
Laroque, that I had not time now to go to my own apartment before 
dinner, and that my dress would do as it was. At the moment that I 
entered the parlor, a company of about twenty persons was leaving it 
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with the usual ceremonies, to go to the dining-room. It was the first 
time, since the change in my circumstances, that I had been at a 
fashionable party. Accustomed formerly to the little distinctions 
which the etiquette of society usually makes in favor of birth and for¬ 
tune, I did not receive without bitterness the first tokens of neglect 
and disdain to which my new position unavoidably condemns me. Re¬ 
pressing as well as I could the rising of false pride, I offered my arm 
to a young girl of a short but well-shaped and graceful figure, who was 
staying alone behind all the guests, and who was, as I supposed, Mile. 
Helouin, the governess. My place at table was set near hers. While 
we were taking our seats, Mile. Marguerite appeared, leading, like 
Antigone, the slow and heavy steps of her grand-father. She came 
and took a seat on my right, with that air of calm majesty which be¬ 
longs to her, and the powerful Newfoundland, who seems to be the 
accredited protector of this princess, did not fail to take his position as 
sentinel behind her chair. I thought it my duty to express to my 
neighbor, without delay, the regret which I felt at having awkwardly 
awakened memories which seemed to disturb and annoy her grand¬ 
father. 

‘It is for me to excuse myself, Sir, 5 she replied; ‘I ought to have 
warned you never to mention the English before my father. Are you 
acquainted with Brittany, Sir ? ’ 

I said that I had no acquaintance with it before to-day, but that I 
was very happy to know it now; and further, to prove myself worthy 
of it, I spoke in lyrical style of the picturesque beauties which had 
struck me on the journey. Just when I was thinking that this adroit 
flattery was gaining me the young Breton’s good-will in the highest 
degree, I was astonished to see symptoms of impatience and weariness 
depicted on her brow. I was decidedly unlucky with this young 

gi rf - 

‘ Come, Sir! ’ said she with a peculiar ironical expression, ‘ I see you 
love what is beautiful, all that speaks to the imagination and the soul; 
nature, greenness, heather, rocks, and the fine arts. You will get 
along wonderfully with Mile. Helouin, who also adores all those 
things; for.my own part, I scarcely love them at all.’ 

‘ Why, in heaven’s name, what then do you love, Mademoiselle ? ’ 

At this question, which I addressed to her in a tone of amiable 
pleasantry, Mile. Marguerite turned abruptly towards me, and an¬ 
swered drily: ‘ I love my dog. Here, Mervyn ! ’ 

Then she affectionately plunged her hand into the thick fur of the 
Newfoundland, who was seated on his haunches and already thrusting 
his formidable head between my plate and that of Mile. Marguerite. 

I could not help observing with a fresh interest the countenance of 
this strange person, and looking for the outward signs of the deadness 
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of soul which she professed. Mile. Laroque, who had at first seemed 
to me very tall, owes that appearance only to the full and perfectly 
harmonious style of her "beauty. She is really of the ordinary height. 
Her face, of a slightly-rounded oval, and her neck, exquisitely and 
proudly, set, are lightly covered with a tint of dusky gold. Her hair, 
which forms a thick setting to her forehead, throws wavy bluish re¬ 
flections with every movement of her head; the nostrils, delicate and 
thin, seem copied from the divine model of a Homan Madonna, and 
sculptured in living mother-of-pearl. Below the large, deep, pensive 
eyes, the golden-brown tint of the cheeks is shaded by a kind of 
browner glory, which seems a mark, projected by the shadow of the 
eye-lashes, or as it "were burnt in by her ardent gaze. I can with diffi¬ 
culty give the supreme sweetness of the smile, which at intervals ani¬ 
mates that fine face, and tempers, by a kind of graceful shrinking, the 
brilliancy of those large eyes. Certainly the very goddess of poesy, 
the goddess of dreams and enchanted worlds, might boldly offer hei'- 
self for human worship under the form of that child who loves nothing 
but her dog. Nature often prepares these cruel mysteries for us in 
her choicest works. 

For the rest, it matters little enough to me. I am convinced that I 
am destined to play in Mile. Marguerite’s imagination the part which 
might be played by a negro; an object, as is known, of slight attrac¬ 
tion for a Creole. Still, I flatter myself I am as proud as Mile. 
Marguerite ; the most impossible of all attachments for me would be 
one that would expose me to suspicions of intrigue and scheming. I 
do not think, moreover, that I shall need arming with any great moral 
force against a danger which does not seem to me a probable one; for 
Mile. Baroque’s beauty is of the kind which calls for the pure contem¬ 
plation of the artist, rather than for any more human and tenderer 
feeling. 

Be that as it may, at the name of Mervyn, which Mile. Marguerite 
had given to her body-guard, my neighbor on the left, Mile. Helouin, 
launched under full-sail into the cycle of Arthur, and was so kind as to 
inform me that Mervyn was the true name of the famous enchanter 
whom the vulgar style Merlin. From the Knights of the Round 
Table she ascended to the times of Caesar, and I saw pass before me in 
a somewhat tedious procession, the whole hierarchy of druids, bards, 
and Ovates, after which we fell fatally from ‘ me nhir ’ to ‘ dolmen,’ and 
from ‘ galgal ’ to cromlech.’ 

While I was losing myself in the Celtic forests under the guidance, 
of Mile. Helouin, who wants nothing but a little more flesh to be a 
very passable druidess, the broker’s widow, seated near us, was wak¬ 
ing the echoes with a continued monotonous complaining, like that of 
a blind man: they had forgotten to give her a foot-warmer ; they 
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gave her cold soup; they gave her hones without any meat: that wa? 
the way they treated her. But she was used to it. It is sad to he 
poor, very sad. She wished she was dead. 

‘ Yes, Doctor,’ she addressed herself to her neighbor, who seemed 
to he listening to her grievances with a rather ironical affectation of 
interest; ‘ yes, Doctor, I am not joking : I wish I was dead. Besides, 
it would he a great relief to every hody. Think, Doctor, when one 
has been in my position, and dined off plate with one’s own crest on it, 
to he reduced to charity, and to find one’s self a plaything for servants! 
It is not known, it never will he known, how much I suffer in this 
house! Those who are proud, can suffer without complaining ; and so 
I hold my peace, Doctor, hut I think none the less.’ 

‘ Exactly, my dear lady,’ said the Doctor, Avhose name, I think, is 
Desmarets ; ‘ let us speak no more of it; drink some cold water, it will 
calm you.’ 

‘ Nothing will calm me, Doctor; nothing, hut death.’ 

‘Very well, Madame, whenever you please,’ the Doctor replied 
resolutely. 

At a more central part of the table, the attention of the guests was 
riveted by the careless, caustic, conceited rattle of a person whom I 
heard called M. Bevallan, and who seems to enjoy here all the rights 
of particular intimacy. He is a man of tall figure, past his first youth; 
his head recalls with tolerable fidelity that of King Francis I. He is 
listened to like an oracle, and Mile. Laroque herself bestows on him as 
much interest and admiration as she seems able to conceive for any 
thing in the world. For my own part, as the majority of the sallies 
which I heard applauded related to local stories and events of the im¬ 
mediate neighborhood, I could appreciate thus far hut imperfectly the 
merits of this Armorican lion. 

I had occasion, however, to congratulate myself on his politeness; 
he offered me a cigar after dinner, and took me to the smoking-room. 
He did the honors at the same time to three or four young men, 
scarcely past boyhood, who evidently regarded him as a model of good- 
manners and exquisite wickedness. 

‘ Well! Bevallan,’ said one of these young rufflers, ‘ you do n’t give 
up the priestess of the sun, then ? ’ 

‘ Never ! ’ replied M. Bevallan. ‘ I will wait ten months, ten years, 
if need he; hut I will have her, or no one shall.’ 

‘ You are not unlucky, old fellow; the governess will help you to 
keep patient.’ 

‘ Shall I slit your tongue or your ears, young Arthur ? ’ replied M. 
de Bevallan in an under-tone, advancing towards the speaker, and 
pointing out my presence to him by a rapid gesture. 

Then they brought on the carpet, in charming confusion, all the 
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horses, all the dogs, all the women of the neighborhood. It might be 
wished, by-the-by, that women could be present, once in their lives, in 
secret, at one of those conversations which take place between men in 
the first excitement after a generous repast; they would there learn 
the exact measure of the delicacy of our morals, and of the confidence 
with which it should inspire them. I do not in any degree pique my¬ 
self on prudishness; but the conversation at which I was present had, 
in my opinion, the grave fault of overstepping the bounds of the freest 
pleasantry: it touched lightly on every thing, outraged every thing 
gayly, and finally assumed a very uncalled-for tone of universal dese¬ 
cration. Now, my education, doubtless too imperfect, has left in my 
heart a fund of respect, which, it seems to me, should be kept intact 
even in the liveliest outbreaks of gayety. Still we have now-a-days in 
France our Young America, who is not happy it he does not blas¬ 
pheme a little after drinking ; we have some agreeable little ruffians, 
the hope of the future, who have had neither father nor mother, who 
have no country and no God, but seem to be the brute production of 
some heartless and soulless machine, which has dropped them by 
chance upon this globe, to become its very indifferent ornament. 

In short, M. de Bevallan, who is not afraid to appoint himself pro¬ 
fessor of cynicism to these beardless rakes, did not please me, any more 
than I think I pleased him. I alleged a little fatigue, and took my 
leave. 

At my request, old Alain armed himself with a lantern, and led me 
across the park toward the apartments intended for me. After a walk 
of a few minutes, we crossed a bi*ook by a wooden bridge, and found 
ourselves before a massive arched door-way, surmounted by a kind of 
belfry, and flanked by two turrets. It is the entrance of the old cha¬ 
teau. Aged oaks and firs form a mysterious girdle round this feudal 
ruin, and give it an air of deep retirement. It is in this ruin that I am 
to live. My apartments, consisting of three rooms very prettily hung 
with chintz, stretched above' the gate from one turret to the other. 
This melancholy abode did not fail to please me ; it suits my fortunes. 
As soon as I was released from old Alain, who is of a somewhat garru¬ 
lous disposition, I began to write an account of this important day, 
stopping now and then to listen to the gentle murmur of the brooklet 
running beneath my windows, and to the cry of the legendary owl, 
celebrating his mournful loves in the neighboring woods. 

July 1st. 

It is time to try and unravel the thread of my personal and private 
existence, which has been a little lost these two months in the active 
duties of my office. 

The day after my arrival, after several hours spent in my retirement 
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in studying the papers and registers of Father Hivart, as they call my 
predecessor, I went to breakfast at the chateau, where I found re¬ 
maining but few of the guests of the day before. Mme. Laroque, who 
lived a good deal in Paris before the health of her father-in-law con¬ 
demned her to a perpetual country life, faithfully preserves in her re¬ 
tirement the taste for the elevated, elegant, or frivolous pursuits, which 
were reflected in the kennel of the Rue du Bac, in the time of Mme. 
de Stael’s turban. She seems, moreover, to have visited most of the 
great cities of Europe, and has brought back from them certain lite¬ 
rary inclinations which go beyond the usual hounds of Parisian learn¬ 
ing and curiosity. She takes in a number of papers and reviews, and 
endeavors to follow from afar, as much as may be, the movements of 
that refined civilization, of which the theatres, museums, and new 
books, are the more or less ^transient flower and fruit. In the course 
of breakfast, a new opera was spoken of, and Mme. Laroque addressed 
a question relative to it to M. de Bevallan: he was not able to answer 
it, though, if he is to be believed, he has always one foot and one eye 
on the Boulevard des Italiens. Mme. Laroque then fell back on me, 
though showing, by her distracted look, the small hopes she had of 
finding her man of business well acquainted with such things; but, un¬ 
luckily, they are precisely the only things I do know. . I had heard in 
Italy the opera which had just been played in Paris for the first time. 
The very reserve of my reply excited Mme. Laroqne’s curiosity, and 
she began to press me with questions, and soon condescended to im¬ 
part to me, of her own accord, her impressions, remembrances, and en¬ 
thusiastic ideas of travel. In short, we did not stop before reviewing 
in company the most celebrated theatres and galleries of the Continent; 
and our conversation was so animated when we left the table, that, not 
to break it off, she took my arm without noticing it. We went into 
the drawing-room, and continued our sympathetic outpourings: Mme. 
Laroque forgetting more and more the tone of kind protection, which 
hitherto had a good deal disturbed me in her language to me. 

She confessed to me that the demon of the theatre tormented her in 
a high degree, and that she contemplated having a play represented 
at the chateau. She asked my advice as to the management of this 
diversion. I spoke to her in some detail of the private theatricals 
which I had had the opportunity of seeing in Paris and St. Peters¬ 
burg ; and then, not wishing to presume upon her favor, I rose abruptly, 
stating that I intended to inaugurate my office without delay, by ex¬ 
ploring a large farm situated two short leagues from the castle. At 
this announcement, Mme. Laroque seemed suddenly astounded: she 
looked at me, shuffled among her ottomans, stretched out her hands 
to the brasier, and finally said in a-half-whisper: ‘ Oh ! what does that 
matter ? Leave it for the present.’ And when I persisted, ‘ But, 
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good heaven! 5 she returned with charming embarrassment, ‘ the roads 
are frightful! At least, wait for fine weather! ’ 

‘No, Madame,’ said I, laughing, ‘I will not wait a minute; I am 
bailiff, or I am not.’ 

‘ Madame,’ said old Alain, who happened to be in the room, ‘ we 
could harness Father Hivart’s wagon for M. Odiot; it has no springs, 
but it is all the stronger for that.’ 

Mme. Laroque looked thunderbolts at the unlucky Alain for daring 
to propose Father Hivart’s wagon to a bailiff of my stamp, who had 
been at a play in the palace of the Grand Duchess Helen. ‘Would 
not the buggy get through the roads ? ’ she asked. 

‘ The buggy, Madame ? No, indeed. No fear of its getting 
through,’ said Alain; ‘ or if it does get through, it won’t all of it get 
through; and besides, I do n’t think it can get through.’ 

I asserted that I could go perfectly well on foot. 

‘ No, no, impossible; I won’t have it! Let us see, let us see. We 
have half-a-dozen saddle-horses doing nothing—but probably you do 
not ride ? ’ 

‘ I beg your pardon, Madame; but really it is useless; I will go-’ 

‘ Alain, have a horse saddled for Monsieur. Which, Marguerite ? ’ 

‘ Give him Proserpine,’ murmured M. de Bevallan, laughing in his 
beard. 

‘ No, no, not Proserpine ! ’ cried Mile. Marguerite impetuously. 

6 Why not Proserpine, Mademoiselle ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Because she would throw you,’ said the young girl, flatly. 

‘ Ah! would she really ? Pardon, will you allow me to ask if you 
ride the animal in question, Mademoiselle ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir; but I have some trouble.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you will have less after I have ridden her two or 
three times. That decides me. Have Proserpine saddled, Alain.’ 

Mile. Marguerite knitted her black brows, and sat down, making a 
gesture of the hand, as if to disclaim all share in the responsibility of 
the catastrophe which she foresaw to be impending. 

‘ If you want spurs, I have a pair at your service,’ said M. de Beval¬ 
lan, who certainly expected that I should not return. 

Without seeming to notice the reproachful look which Mile. Margue¬ 
rite directed at the obliging gentleman, I accepted his spurs. In five 
minutes, a sound of irregular pawing proclaimed the arrival of Pi*oser- 
pine, who was being led with some difficulty to the foot of the steps 
leading to the private garden. I may state that she was a fine half 
bred mare, as black as jet. I immediately descended the steps. Some 
young men, with M. de Bevallan at their head, followed me on the 
terrace, out of humanity, I fancy; and at the same time the three win¬ 
dows of the drawing-room were opened for the benefit of the ladies 
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and the old men. I would willingly have dispensed with all this cere¬ 
mony, hut of course I had to submit to it; and, besides, I had no great 
anxiety as to the upshot of the adventure; for if I am a young bailiff, 
I am a very old horseman. I could scarcely walk when my father be¬ 
gan to set me on horseback, to my mother’s great despair; and subse¬ 
quently he spared no pains to make me his equal in an art in which he 
excelled. He had even carried this branch of my education to a re¬ 
finement, occasionally making me put on some old, heavy armor that 
was in the family, that I might go through my exercises of the grand 
manege more at my ease. 

Meanwhile, Proserpine allowed me to untie the bridle, and even to 
touch her shoulder, without giving the least sign of hesitation; but she 
no sooner felt the weight of my foot in the stirrup than she swerved 
abruptly aside, giving three or four magnificent flings above the large 
marble vases which ornamented the steps; then reared, by way of 
doing the agreeable, beating the air with her fore-feet, after which 
she stood still, trembling. 

* Hot easy to mount,’ said the groom, with a wink. 

‘ So I see, my boy; but I ’ll astonish her, you ’ll see.’ At the same 
time I sprang into the saddle without touching the stirrup, and while 
Proserpine was thinking over what had occurred to her, I got a firm 
seat. The next moment we were vanishing at a hand-gallop down the 
avenue of chestnuts, followed by a sound of clapping of hands, for 
which M. de Bevallan had had the wit to give the signal. 

This incident, trifling as it was, did not fail, as I could perceive even 
the same evening in the faces of the party, wonderfully to raise my 
credit. A few other accomplishments, of equal value, completed the 
work of securing for me all the importance I wish for here, enough to 
guarantee my personal dignity. For the rest, they can easily see that 
I make no attempts to abuse the care and consideration which are 
shown me, with an idea of playing a part in the chateau out of keeping 
with the modest post which I fill. I shut myself up in my tower as 
often as I can, without distinctly failing in politeness; in a word, I keep 
strictly in my place, that no one may ever be tempted to put me down 
into it. 

TO BX CONTI1TOBD. 
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TEC IE ROMANCE OF A. POOE "ST OXJjST C3- (MIA-ISr. 


Sursum corda! (Lift up your hearts.) 


Paris, April 20 th,, 185-. 

This is the second evening that I have spent in this wretched room, 
looldng gloomily at the empty fire-place, listening mechanically to the 
monotonous buzz and rolling of wheels in the street, and feeling my¬ 
self, in the midst of this great city, more lonely, more deserted, and 
nearer to despair, than the shipwrecked sailor shivering in mid-oceajj 
on his broken plank. Enough of this weakness ! I will look my 
destiny in the face, to rob it of its spectral air; I will also open my 
heart, which is overflowing with grief, to the sole confident whose pity 
cannot be an insult — to that pale and last-remaining friend who looks 
uoon me from my mirror. I will therefore write down mv thoughts 
and my life, not with a daily and childish precision, but without any 
important omission, and, above all, without falsehood. I shall love this 
journal: it will be as it were a brotherly echo to cheat my loneliness; 
it will furnish me at the same time with a kind of second conscience, 
warning me to allow no trait to imprint itself upon my life which my 
own hand cannot steadily delineate. 

I now seek in the past, with a sorrowful eagerness, for all those facts 
and incidents which should long ago have enlightened me, had not my 
eyes been closed to all illumination by filial respect, by custom, and 
the indifference of indolent happiness. The constant deep melancholy 
of my mother is now explained ; I understand, too, her distaste for 
society; and that simple and unchanging dress of hers, which was the 
object sometimes of my father’s sarcasms, sometimes of his anger 
‘Wm InnV Hire n. servant,.’ he would sav. 
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I could not disguise from myself that our domestic life was at times 
disturbed by quarrels of a more important nature; but J was never an 
eye-witness of them. The angry and imperious tones of my father, 
the murmurs of a voice apparently entreating, stifled sobs, this was all 
I could bear of them. I attributed these storms to violent and inef¬ 
fectual attempts to bring back my mother’s inclination for the elegant 
and stirring life which she had loved as much as a good woman can, 
but into w T hich she no longer followed my father, save with a dislike 
which every day made more determined. It was seldom, that after 
these scenes, my father did not hasten to buy some costly trinket, 
which my mother would find under her serviette on sitting down to 
table, and which she never wore. One day in mid-winter, she re- 
ceived_ from Paris a large easeful of exotics; she thanked my father 
warmly, but as soon as he had left her room, I saw her slightly shrug 
her shoulders, and cast toward heaven a look of hopeless despair. 

During my childhood and early youth, I had great respect for my 
father, but little enough of affection. Through the whole of that 
time I knew, in fact, only the dark side of his character—the only 
side which displayed itself in private life, for which my father was not 
made. Later, when my age allowed me to go with him into society, I 
was astonished and delighted to find in him a characteristic of which 
I had no suspicion. It seemed as if within the inclosure of our 
old family chateau, he felt himself under the weight of some fatal en¬ 
chantment ; scarcely was he beyond the gates, when I saw his brow 
grow clear, and his chest expand — he grew young again. ‘ Come, 
Maxime,’ he would cry, ‘ now for a gallop ! ’ And we flew gayly over 
the ground. At those times he had shouts of boyish joy, an enthusi¬ 
astic bearing, a nimble fancy, and a flow of feeling which charmed my 
young heart, and of which I would but too gladly have brought some¬ 
thing back to my poor mother, forgotten in her corner. It was then I 
began to love my father; and my tenderness for him was increased 
by real admiration, when I saw him in all the festivities of worldly life, 
in the hunting-field, at races, balls, and dinners, bringing out the sym- 
pathetic qualities of his brilliant nature. An admirable horseman, a 
dazzling conversei’, a skilful player, a fearless heart, an open hand, I 
regarded him as a finished type of manly grace and chivalrous nobility. 
He used to call himself, smiling with a kind of bitterness, the last gen¬ 
tleman. Such was- my father in society; but he was no sooner re¬ 
turned home, than my mother and I had before our eyes again only 
the restless, moody, violent old man.' 

My father’s outbursts against so sweet and delicate a creature as my 
mother, would certainly have been revolting to me, had they not been 
followed by those quick returns of tenderness, and those redoubled 
attentions of which I have spoken. Justified in my eyes by these 
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tokens of repentance, my father seemed to me only a man of naturally 
kind feelings, but carried beyond himself at times by stubborn and 
systematic opposition to all his tastes and likings. I fancied my mother 
attacked by a sort of nervous disorder, a kind of hypochondria. My 
father gave me to understand as much, though always maintaining 
with regard to the subject a reserve which I thought very fitting. 

My mother’s feelings toward my father seemed to me indefinable. 
The looks which she fixed on him seemed at times inflamed with a 
strange expression of harshness; but it was only a flash, and the next 
moment her beautiful humid eyes, and her countenance, which had an 
unalterable charm, testified to nothing save tender devotion and most 
loving deference. 

My mother was married at fifteen, and I was close on my twenty- 
second year when my sister, my poor Helen, came into the world. A 
short time after her birth, my father, issuing one morning with anxious 
brow from the room where my mother was languishing, made me a 
sign to follow him into the garden. After two or three turns in 
silence, he said to me: ‘ Maxime, your mother is growing stranger 
than ever! ’ 

‘ She suffers so much, father! ’ 

‘ Yes, no doubt; but she has a very singular fancy: she wishes that 
you should study law.’ 

4 Study law! How can my mother want me, at my age, with my 
birth and position, to go and dawdle on the benches of a school ? It' 
would be ridiculous! 

1 So I think,’ said my father drily; 4 but your mother is ill, there is 
nothing more to say.’ 

I was at that time a simpleton, very much inflated by my name, my 
youthful consequence, and little successes in society, but my heart was 
sound: I adored my mother, with whom I had lived for twenty years 
in the closest intimacy that can bind two human souls. I ran to assure 
her of my obedience ; and she thanked me with an inclination of the 
head and a sorrowful smile, at the same time bidding me kiss my sister, 
who was asleep on her knee. 

TVe lived within half a*»league of Grenoble, so that I could go 
through a course of law without quitting the paternal roof. My 
mother informed herself day by day as to the progress of my studies, 
with an interest so lively and persevering, that I came to ask myself 
whether there was not behind this unusual attention something more 
than a sick woman’s fancy; whether, perhaps, my father’s dislike and 
contempt for the positive and troublesome side of life, had not wrought 
some secret ravages in our resources, which an acquaintance with law, 
and a familiarity with business might, my mother hoped, enable his 
son to repair. However, I could not dwell on this thought. I re- 
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membered, it is true, having heard my father complain bitterly of the 
disasters which our fortunes had undergone in the revolutionary times; 
but his complaints had long since ceased; and, indeed, I had never 
been able to avoid thinking them quite unjust, as our position with re¬ 
gard to property seemed to me most satisfactory. We lived, in fact, 
near Grenoble, in our hereditary family chateau, which was spoken of 
throughout the country for its grand seignorial air. My father and I 
w r ould often hunt for a whole day without leaving our own land or oujr 
own woods. Our stables were ancient and large, and always filled 
with valuable horses, which were my father’s passion and pride. We 
had besides at Paris, on the Boulevard des Capucines, a handsome 
house, where a comfortable abode was secured to us. Lastly, in the 
habitual style of our house, there was nothing to betray the shadow 
of pinching' or contrivance. Our table, too, was always served with a 
particular and refined delicacy, which my father appreciated. 

Meanwhile my mother’s health was almost insensibly but steadily 
declining. A time came when that angelic disposition changed. That 
mouth which—in my presence at least—had uttered none but gentle 
words, became bitter and attacking: every step that I took outside 
the chateau, drew forth sarcastic and painful remarks. My father, 
who was spared no more than I "was, bore these attacks with a patience 
which seemed to me meritorious on his part; but he began to spend 
his time more than ever away from home, feeling, as he said, the want 
of ceaseless diversion and change. He always desired me to accom¬ 
pany him; and my love of pleasure, the impatient eagerness of my age, 
and, in a word, the weakness of my heart, made him find me only too 
ready to obey. 

One day in the month of September 185—, some races, for which my 
father had several horses entered, were to take place on a course at 
no great distance from the chateau. We started, my father and I, early 
in the morning, and breakfasted on the course. Toward the middle 
of the day, as I was galloping on the border of the race-course, so as 
to follow more closely the progress of the struggle, I was suddenly 
joined by one of our servants, who had sought me, he said, for more 
than half an hour; he added that my father had already returned to the 
chateau, where my mother had sent for him, and where he begged me 
to follow him without delay. 

* But, in Heaven’s name, what is the matter ? 5 

‘ I think Madame is worse,’ the man replied. And I set off like a 
madman. 

On arriving, I saw my sister at play on the grass-plot in the middle 
of the great court-yard, which was silent and deserted. She ran to 
meet me as I got down from my horse, and while embracing me, said 
.with a mysterious air of business, and almost of joy, 1 The cure is come.’ 
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Still I saw no unusual excitement in the house, no sign of disorder 
or alarm. I hastily ascended the staircase, and was crossing the bou¬ 
doir which adjoined my mother’s room, when the door gently opened, 
and my father appeared. I stopped before him: he was very pale, and 
his lips were trembling. 4 Maxime,’ he said, without looking at me, 

4 your mother wants you.’ 

I would have questioned him; but he made a sign with his hand, 
and hastened to a window, apparently to look out. 

I entered the room. My mother was half-reclining in her easy-cliair, 
over the side of which hung one of her arms, as if nerveless. Sud¬ 
denly I discerned once more on her face, now of a waxen pallor, the 
exquisite gentleness and delicate grace which suffering had recently 
banished: the angel of eternal rest was already plainly spreading his 
wing over that calm forehead. I fell on my knees: she half-opened 
her eyes, raised with difficulty her drooping head, and covered me 
with a long look. Then with a voice which was only an interrupted 
breathing, she slowly said these words: 4 Poor child! — I am worn 
out, you see — do not weep! You have neglected me a little latterly: 
but I was so ill-tempered! —"We shall meet again, Maxime: all will 
be explained, my son. — I can speak no longer ! —Remind your father 
of what he has promised. In the battle of life, be strong, and forgive 
the weak! ’ 

She seemed exhausted, interrupted herself for a moment, then 
raising her finger with an effort, and looking steadily at me, said: 
4 Your sister!’ Her death-colored eyelids closed, then she opened 
them again suddenly, and stretched out her arms with a stiff and 
ominous gesture. I uttered a cry, my father ran in, and pressed for a 
long time to his breast, with heart-rending sobs, the poor corpse of a 
martyr. 

Some weeks later, at the formal request of my father, who, he said, 
was only obeying the last wishes of her whose loss we wept, I left 
France, and began that life of wandering in the world which I have 
led almost to this day. In a year of absence my heart, which became 
more and more loving as the wretched impetuosity of my age 
died out — my heart, I say, urged me, more than once, to go and 
plunge again in the fountain of my life, between my mother’s grave 
and my little sister’s cradle ; but my father had himself fixed the exact 
duration of my travels, and he had not brought me up to treat his wishes 
lightly. His correspondence, affectionate but brief, announced no im¬ 
patience about my return, I was all the more terrified, when, on 
landing two months ago at Marseilles, I found several letters from him, 
all-recalling; me with feverish haste. 

O _ 

It was on a gloomy evening in the month of February, that I again 
saw the massive walls of our ancient dwelling, standing in relief from 
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a slight fall of snow which covered the country. A hitter icy blast 
blew at intervals; flakes of hoar-frost fell like dead leaves from the 
trees in the avenue, and settled on the damp earth with a slight but 
mournful sound. On entering the court-yard I saw a shadow, that 
seemed to be my father’s, on one of the windows of the great saloon 
on the ground-floor, which in the latter part of my mother’s life was 
never opened. I rushed forward. On seeing me, ray father uttered 
an indistinct exclamation; then opened his arms to me, and I could 
feel his heart beating violently against mine. ‘Thou art frozen, my 
poor child,’ he said: (contrary to his custom, he used the ‘ thou.’) 

‘ Warm yourself. This room is cold ; but I keep to it now by prefer¬ 
ence, for one can at least, breathe in it.’ 

‘ Your health, my father ? ’ 

‘ Passable, you see.’ And leaving me near the chimney, he resumed 
the walk which I seemed to have interrupted, pacing to-and-fro the 
immense saloon, faintly lighted by two or three tapers. 

This strange reception had astounded me. I looked at my father in 
a state of stupefaction. 

4 Have you seen my horses ? ’ he asked suddenly, without stopping. 

1 My father! ’ 

c Ah! stay—you are right! You are just come. (After a silence.) 
* Maxime,’ he resumed, ‘ I wish to speak with you.’ 

‘ I am listening, father.’ 

He seemed not to hear me, continued walking for some time, and 
repeated several times at intervals: ‘ I wish to speak with you, my 
son ! ’ At last he heaved a deep sigh, passed one hand across his fore¬ 
head, and suddenly sitting down, pointed me to a chair in front of him. 
Then as if he wished to speak, but could not summon up the courage, 
he fixed his eyes on mine, and I read in them an expression of anguish, 
meekness, and entreaty, which, in so proud a man as my father, touched 
me deeply. Whatever might be the wrongs he had so much difficulty 
in confessing, I felt in the depth of my soul that they were already 
freely forgiven, when on a sudden this look, which did not quit my 
face, assumed a wonderful and vaguely terrible fixity; his hand tight¬ 
ened on my aim; he rose in his chair, and sinking back immediately, 
fell heavily on the floor. He was no more ! 

The heart neither reasons nor calculates. That is its glory. In an 
instant I had divined it all: a single minute had sufficed to reveal all 
at once, without a word of explanation, but by a flash of irresistible 
light, the fatal truth, of which a thousand facts repeated daily before 
me for twenty years had aroused in me no suspicion. I understood 
that ruin was about me, in the house and on my head. Alas! I know 
not whether, if my father had left me overwhelmed with benefits, it 
would have cost me more and bitterer tears. My regret and deep 
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sorrow were united to a pity, which, ascending from a son to a father, 
caused a strangely hitter feeling. I had ever before me that entreat¬ 
ing, humiliated, distracted look: I was in despair that I had been un¬ 
able to say a word of solace to that unhappy heart before it broke, 
and I cried madly to him who no longer heard me: ‘ I forgive you ! 

I forgive you! ’ O God! what moments were those ! 

As far as I have been able to conjecture, my mother when dying, 
made my father promise to sell the larger portion of his property, to 
pay off entirely the enormous debt which he had contracted by spending 
every year a third more than his income, and afterward to reduce his 
expenditure strictly in proportion to what remained. My father had 
tried to keep his engagement: he had sold his timber, and part of his 
land; but finding a considerable sum thus in hand, he had employed 
only a small part of it for the extinction of his debt, and had essayed 
to restore his fortune by intrusting the remainder to the detestable 
chances of the Bourse. This completed his ruin. 

I have not yet been able to sound the depths of the abyss in which we 
are swallowed up. A week after my father’s death I fell seriously ill, 
and it was with difficulty that, after two months of suffering, I was able 
to leave our hereditary chateau on the day when a stranger took pos¬ 
session. Happily an old friend of my mother, living at Paris, who for¬ 
merly had charge of our affairs as notary, came to my help in this sad 
position; and offered to take upon himself the task of liquidation, which 
to my inexperience seemed one of inextricable difficulty. I left the care 
of arranging the business of succession to the property entirely in his 
hands; and I presume that his task is finished to-day. Ho sooner had 
I arrived yesterday morning, than I ran to his house: he was in the 
country, and is not to return until to-morrow. These two days have 
been cruel: uncertainty is truly the worst of all evils, for it is the only 
one which suspends the elasticity of the soul and postpones its courage. 
Ten years ago I should have been greatly surprised, had any one pro¬ 
phesied that the old notary, whose formal language and stiff politeness 
so highly amused my father and myself, would one day be the oracle 
from whom I awaited the decree that was to decide my destiny! I 
do my best to be on my guard against exaggerated hopes: I have 
made approximate calculations that there would remain to us, after all 
debts are paid, a sum of from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and 
fifty thousand francs. It is strange if a fortune of five millions does 
not leave at least this wreck. I purpose to take ten thousand francs 
for my share, and seek my fortune in the new States of the TJnion; the 
remainder I shall leave to my sister. 

Enough of writing for to-night. It is a sad occupation to evoke 
such remembrances. Still I feel that it has somewhat restored my 
calmness. Truly labor is a sacred law, for even the slightest appliea- 
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tion of it will result in an indescribable satisfaction and serenity. For 
all that, man does not love work: he cannot slight its indisputable 
blessings : he tastes them daily, and makes a boast of them; and on 
the morrow betakes himself to work again with the same distaste. 
There seems to me a singular mystery and contradiction about work ; 
as if we felt in it at the same time punishment and the divine fatherly 
nature of our Judge. 

Thursday. 

On awaking this morning, I received a letter from old M. Laube- 
pin. It was to invite me to dinner, apologizing at the same time for 
so great a liberty: it contained no communication relative to my affairs. 

I drew; an ill omen from this reserve. 

In the interval before the hour appointed, I brought my sister from 
her convent, and took her for a walk about Paris. The child has no 
suspicion of our ruin. In the course of the day she indulged in several 
pretty expensive fancies. She laid in a large stock of gloves, rose- 
tinted paper, sweetmeats for her friends, perfumes, extraordinary kinds 
of soap, and small pencils—all very useful things no doubt, but not so 
necessary as a dinner. May she never know it! 

At six o’clock I was at M. Laubepin’s house, Rue Cassette. I do 
not know what our old friend’s age may be ; but as far back as I can 
recollect, I remember him just such as I saw him to-day — tall, lean, 
with a slight stoop, white hair in some disorder, a piercing eye under 
bushy black eye-brows, a face showing both vigor and refinement. I 
recognized too the old-fashioned black coat, the professional white 
cravat, and the hereditary diamond in his frill: in short, all the out¬ 
ward marks of a grave, methodical mind, that was attached to tradi¬ 
tions. The old gentleman awaited me before the open door of his 
little drawing-room; after a low bow he took my hand lightly with two 
of his fingers, and led me up to an old lady of a very plain appear¬ 
ance, who was standing before the mantel-piece. ‘ The Marquis de 
Champcey d’Hauterive ! 5 said M. Laubepin in a strong, deep, emphatic 
voice. Then immediately turning toward me, and in a more humble 
tone : 4 Madame Laubepin . 5 

"We sat down, and for a moment there was an embarrassed silence. 
I had looked for immediate instruction as to my exact position; per¬ 
ceiving that it was deferred, I presumed it could not be of an agree¬ 
able nature, and this presumption was strengthened by the looks of 
discreet compassion with which Madame Laubepin furtively honored 
me. As for M. Laubepin, he watched me with a curious attentiveness 
which I fancied not free from malice. I remembered then, that my 
father had always claimed to discern in the heart of the punctilious 
scrivener, under all his pretence of respect, traces of the leaven of the 
bourgeois, the roturier, and even of the Jacobin. This leaven I thought 
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was fermenting a little just now; and the old man’s secret dislikes 
seemed gratified at the sight of a gentleman thus on the rack. I 
began talking at once, in the attempt to show, spite of the prostration 
I really felt, that my mind was perfectly easy. ‘Why, M. Laubepin,’ 

I said, ‘ you have left the Place des Petits Peres, that dear Place des 
Petits Peres. I would not have believed you could make up your mind 
to it.’ 

‘ The truth is,' Marquis,’ replied M. Laubepin, ‘ it is not a fickleness 
that suits my age; but when I gave up the profession, I had to give up 
the office, since one cannot take down an escutcheon so easily as a sign.’ 

‘ But you still do some business ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Marquis, in the way of friendly assistance. Some families of 
distinction and consideration, whose confidence I have been so happy 
as to gain in the course of a forty-five years’ practice, are still pleased, 
in cases of unusual delicacy, to seek advice from my experience, and I 
think I may add, that they seldom repent following it.’ 

When M. Laubepin had finished paying himself this tribute, an old 
servant came in to announce dinner; and I had the advantage of con¬ 
ducting Madame Laubepin into the adjoining room. The conversa¬ 
tion throughout the meal turned on the most insignificant trifles ; M. 
Laubepin not ceasing to fix on me a piercing look of doubtful mean¬ 
ing, while Madame Laubepin, when offering me any dish, would use 
that tone of grief and compassion which we assume by a sick man’s 
bed. At length we rose, and the old notary led me into his study, 
where coffee was immediately served. Bidding me be seated, and 
turning his back to the fire-place, M. Laubepin then began : ‘ Marquis, 
you have done me the honor to intrust to my care the settlement of 
the inheritance of the late Marquis Champcey d’Hauterive, your 
father. I was preparing to write you no later than yesterday, when 
I learned your arrival in Paris, which enables me to give you a viva 
voce account of the results of my zeal and labors.’ 

‘ I have a presentiment, Sir, that the result is not a happy one.’ 

‘ No, Marquis, it is not; and I will not conceal from you that you 
will have need of courage to hear it: but I am used to proceeding 
methodically. 

‘It was in the year 1820, Sir, that Mademoiselle Louise Helene 
Dugald Delatouche d’Erouville was sought in marriage by Charles 
Christian Odiot, Marquis de Champcey d’ Hauterive. Invested by a 
tradition of ages, as it were, with the management of the affairs of the 
Dugald Delatouche family, and moreover long since on a footing of 
respectful intimacy with the young heiress of that house, I had to use 
all the arguments reason could furnish, to oppose the inclination of her 
heart, and turn her aside from this melancholy alliance. I say melan¬ 
choly alliance, not that M. de Champcey’s fortune, spite of certain 
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mortgages with which it was even then burdened, was unequal to that 
of Mademoiselle Delatouche; hut I knew M. de Champcey’s disposition 
and temper, which were partly hereditary. Under the seductive and 
chivalrous exterior, which marked him and all of his house, I saw plainly 
obstinate thoughtlessness, hopeless imprudence, a mad love of pleasure, 
and lastly, implacable selfishness-’ 

1 Sir,’ I broke in roughly, ‘my father’s memory is sacred to me, and 
I expect it to be so to all who speak of my father in my presence.’ 

‘ Sir,’ the old man resumed with a sudden violent emotion, ‘ I re¬ 
spect the feeling; but when I speak of your father, I can with great 
difficulty forget that I speak of the man who killed your mother, who 
was a heroine, a saint, an angel! ’ 

I rose in great agitation. M. Laubepin took a few paces up and 
down the room, and seized my arm. ‘ Pardon, young man,’ he said, 

‘ but I loved your mother. I wept for her. Be kind enough to for¬ 
give me.’ Then standing before the mantel-piece he added in the 
most impressive tone habitual to him : ‘ I had the honor and vexation 
of drawing up your mother’s marriage-contract. In spite of all I 
could say, your mother’s property was not settled on herself; and it 
was not without great effort that I contrived to introduce into the 
deed a protecting clause, declaring inalienable, without your mother’s 
legal consent, about a third of her real property. A vain, and I might 
say, Marquis, cruel precaution of blundering friendship; for this fatal 
clause had only the effect of preparing the most unendurable torture 
for her whose peace it was intended to secure : I mean those struggles, 
quarrels, and scenes of violence, the echo of which must more than 
once have reached your ears, and in which was torn piecemeal from 
your unhappy mother, the last inheritance — the very bread of her 
children.’ 

‘ Spare me, Sir, I beg.’ 

‘ I bow to your wish, Marquis. — I will speak of the present only. 
As soon as I was honored with your confidence, my first duty, Sir, was 
to request you not to accept an inheritance which would bring with it 
such heavy obligations.’ 

‘ That measure, Sir, seemed to me an outrage on my father’s memory, 
and I had to refuse it.’ 

M. Laubepin darted at me one of his familiar inquisitive glances, and 
resumed: ‘Apparently you are not unaware, Sir, that for want of hav¬ 
ing adopted this course, legally open to you, you stand responsible for 
the burdens of the estate, even should they exceed its value. Now, 
it becomes my painful duty to inform you, Marquis, that this is exactly 
the case offered by the premises. As you will see in these papers, it 
is quite clear that, after selling your hotel on unhoped-for terms, you 
and your sister will still remain indebted to your father’s creditors in 
a sum of forty-five thousand francs.’ 
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I was truly overwhelmed by this news, which surpassed my most 
painful apj>rehensions. For a minute I listened stupidly to the mono¬ 
tonous ticking of the clock, on which I fixed a vacant stare. 

‘And now,’ M. Laubepin resumed after a silence, ‘ the time is come 
to tell you, Marquis, that your mother, in anticipation of possibilities 
which to-day are unhappily realized, deposited with me certain jewels, 
the value of which is estimated at about fifty thousand francs. To 
prevent this slight sum, henceforth your sole resource, from passing 
into the hands of the creditors of the estate, we can avail ourselves, I 
believe, of a legal subterfuge which I shall have the honor of pointing 
out to you.’ 

‘ It is entirely useless, Sir. I am too happy to be able, by the help 
of this unexpected reserve, to pay off my father’s debts in full, and I 
will ask you to devote it to that purpose.’ 

M. Laubepin bowed slightly. ‘ Be it so,’ he said; ‘ but it is impos¬ 
sible for me not to point out to you, Marquis, that when once this de¬ 
duction is made from the deposit in my keeping, there will remain, as the 
whole fortune of Mademoiselle Helen and yourself, only a sum of four 
or five thousand francs, which, at the present rate of money, will give 
you an income of two hundred and twenty-five francs. After saying 
this, Marquis, allow me in a confidential, friendly, and respectful man¬ 
ner, to ask you whether you have thought of any means for securing 
your subsistence and that of your sister and ward, and what are your 
plans ?’ 

‘ I confess I have no longer any plans, Sir. Any which I might have 
formed are irreconcilable with the absolute destitution to which I fin d 
myself reduced. If I were alone in the world, I would become a sol¬ 
dier ; but I have my sister, and I cannot bear the thought of seeing 
the poor child reduced to labor and privation. She is happy in her 
convent, and is young enough to stay there some years longer. I 
would accept with all my heart any occupation which would enable me, 
by practising the strictest economy, to earn enough to keep my sister 
at school, and save up a dowry for her in the future.’ 1 

M. Laubepin looked at me steadily. ‘ To attain this honorable end, 
you ought not at your age, Marquis, to think of entering on the slow 
promotion of the public service or official duties. You would want a 
situation that should secure you, from the outset, five or six thousand 
francs a year. I am bound to tell you, that in the present state of so¬ 
ciety, this desideratum can certainly not be had for stretching out your 
hand for it. Happily I have to make certain propositions touching 
yourself, of a nature to influence your position at once, and with no 
great trouble.’ M Laubepin fixed his eyes upon me with a more pene¬ 
trating gaze than ever, and continued: ‘ In the first place, Marquis, I 
am to be the spokesman for a clever, rich, and influential speculator. 
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This individual has conceived the idea of a considerable enterprise, the 
nature of which shall be presently explained to you, and which can 
only succeed with the special cooperation of the aristocratic class of 
this country. He thinks that an ancient and noble name like your 
own, Marquis, figuring among the founders of the undertaking, would 
win for him some sympathy among the special 'public to which the 
prospectus is to be addressed. In consideration of this advantage, he 
offers you, to begin with, what is commonly called a bonus, namely, 
ten shares which will cost you nothing, their value being reckoned at 
ten thousand francs now, and probably at three times that amount if 
the speculation succeeds. Besides-’ 

‘ Stop, Sir; such degradation is not worth the pains you are taking 
to explain it.’ 

I saw the old man’s eye suddenly gleam under his thick brows, as 
if a spark had shot from them. A slight smile relaxed the stiff wrinkles 
on his countenance. ‘ If the proposal does not please you, Marquis,’ 
he said, speaking thickly, ‘ it pleases me no more than yourself. In 
any case, I thought it my duty to submit it to you. Here is another, 
which may gratify you more, and it is really more attractive. I count, 
Sir, in the number of my oldest clients, a worthy merchant who has 
retired from business some little time, and now quietly enjoys, with an 
only and therefore adored daughter, an aarea mediocritas which I 
estimate at twenty-five thousand francs a year. Chance would have 
it, that three days ago my client’s daughter was informed of your posi¬ 
tion ; I had occasion to think, and even reason to know, that the young 
lady, who, by the way, is pleasant to look on, and possessed of inesti¬ 
mable character, would not hesitate for a second to accept from your 
hand the title of Marchioness of Champcey. The father consents, and 
I await only a word from you, Marquis, to tell you the name and 
abode of this — interesting family.’ 

‘ This decides me altogether, Sir. From to-morrow I will renounce 
a title which in my position is ridiculous, and which seems, moreover, 
to expose me to the most wretched schemes of intrigue. The original 
name of my family is Odiot; it is the only one I will henceforth bear. 
And now, Sir, while I admit to the full, how lively was the interest 
which induced you to become the bearer of these curious proposals, 
I will beg you to spare me any others of a similar character,’ 

- ‘ In that case, Marquis,’ M. Laubepin replied, ‘ I can say absolutely 
nothing further.’ 

Here being taken with a sudden fit of merriment, he rubbed his 
hands together with a noise like crackling parchment. Then he added, 
smilingly: 1 You will be hard to dispose of, Monsieur Maxime. Yes, 
yes, very hard to dispose of. It is strange, Sir, that I did not sooner 
notice the striking likeness which nature has been pleased to exhibit in 
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your face to your mother’s. The eyes and the smile especially — 
but let us keep to the point, and as you are determined to owe your 
living to honorable labor alone, allow me to ask what talents and apti¬ 
tudes you may possess ? 5 

‘ My education has naturally been, Sir, that of a man brought up to 
riches and idleness. Still, I have studied law, and even have the title 
of advocate.’ * 

‘Advocate! The deuce, you are an advocate, are you? But the 
title is not enough; in the career of the bar, more depends on your¬ 
self than in any other — and in it—well —do you feel yourself 
to he eloquent, Marquis ? ’ 

‘ So far from it, Sir, that I believe myself quite incapable of speak¬ 
ing two sentences extempore in public.’ 

‘ Hm! That is not exactly what you can call being a born orator. 
You will therefore need to look elsewhere; but the matter requires 
fuller consideration. Besides, I see you are tired, Marquis. Here are 
your papers, which I beg you will examine at your leisure. I have 
the honor to. wish you good night, Sir. Allow me to light you. Par¬ 
don, am I to wait for fresh instructions before I apply the proceeds of 
the sale of the gems and jewels in my keeping to the payment of your 
creditors ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not. And I expect you further to deduct from this re¬ 
serve the proper remuneration for your kind offices.’ 

We had reached the landing on the stairs. M. Laubepin, who 
stoops a little in walking, drew himself up to his full height. ‘ In all 
that concerns your creditors, Marquis,’ he said, ‘I will respectfully 
. obey you. As to myself, I was a friend of your mother, and I humbly 
but earnestly beg your mother’s son to treat me as a friend.’ I gave 
the old man my hand; he pressed it hard, and we parted. 

Returned to the little room which I occupy under the roof of this 
hotel, now no longer mine, I wished to prove to myself that the cer¬ 
tainty of my utter misery did not plunge me in a despondency un¬ 
worthy a man. I set myself to write an account of this decisive day 
in my history, studying to keep the precise, style of the old notary, 
and his language, compounded of stiffness and courtesy, of mistrust 
and good feeling, which, even while my soul was overwhelmed, more 
than once made my spirit smile. 

This, then, is poverty; no longer the hidden, proud, poetic poverty 
which in imagination I bravely bore in mighty forests, deserts, and 
savannahs; but sheer misery, want, dependence, humiliation, something 
even worse — the bitter poverty of the sometime rich man; poverty in 
a black-coat, hiding its bare hands from old friends passing by ! Cou¬ 
rage, my brother, courage! 
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Monday, April 27th. 

I hate waited five days in vain for tidings from M. Laubepin. I 
confess I did seriously reckon on the interest lie seemed to take in me. 
His experience, business acquaintances, and extensive connections gave 
Mm the means of serving me. I was ready to take all necessary steps, 
under his guidance; but, left to myself, I have absolutely no idea in 
which direction to turn my steps. ' I thought him one of those who 
promise little and perform much. I am afraid I was mistaken. This 
morning I decided to go to his house, under pretence of returning the 
documents which he intrusted to me, and which I have found pain¬ 
fully correct. They told me that the good man had gone to taste the 
pleasures of the country, in some chateau or other in the heart of 
Brittftny. He will be away two or three days longer. This news 
completely upset me. I not only experienced the vexation of meeting 
with apathy and neglect where I had expected to find the warmth of 
devoted friendship; I had, in addition, the annoyance of returning as 
I went, with an empty purse. My intention was to have asked M. 
Laubepin to make me an advance on the three or four thousand francs 
which we shall have left after paying off our debts in full; for, in spite 
of living like a hermit since coming to Paris, the trifling sum which I 
managed to put aside for my journey is completely exhausted, so com¬ 
pletely exhausted that after making a genuine pastoral breakfast this 
morning, 

‘ Castanets molles et pressi copia lactis,’ 

I was obliged, for my dinner this evening, to have recourse to a kind 
of swindle, the melancholy history of which I will here record. 

‘ The slenderer a man’s breakfast, the stronger Ms desire for dinner. 
I felt the full force of this axiom to-day, even before the sun had 
finished his course. Among the promenaders who were attracted this 
afternoon to the Tuileries by the mildness of the weather, and who 
watched the first smiles of spring playing on the marble faces of the 
sylvan deities, might have been noticed a man, still young, and irre¬ 
proachably dressed, apparently studying the reawakening of nature 
with unusual anxiety. Not satisfied with devouring the fresh verdure 
with his gaze, it was not seldom that this person might be seen to 
pluck from their stems young appetizing shoots, and half-unfolded 
leaves, and to lift them to Ms lips with the curiosity of a botanist. I 
am in a position to assert that this alimentary resource, which had 
been pointed out to me by narratives of shipwreck, is of a very 
middling value. Still, I have enriched my experience with some inte¬ 
resting ideas; thus I know for the future that the leaves of the chest¬ 
nut are exceedingly bitter to the taste, no less than to the heart; the 
rose-tree is not bad; the lime is oily and pretty agreeable; wMle the 
lilac, seasoned with pepper, is, I think, unwholesome. 
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Still reflecting on these discoveries, I walked in the direction of 
Helen’s convent. On setting foot in the parlor, which I found as full 
as a hive, I felt more than usually deafened by the noisy chat of the 
young bees. Helen came in, her hair in disorder, her cheeks inflamed, 
and her eyes red and flashing. She held in her hand a piece of bread 
as long as her arm. As she kissed me with an absent air, I said: 

‘ "Well, my child, what is the matter now ? You have been crying ? ’ 

‘ Ho, no, Maxime, there’s nothing the matter.’ 

‘ What is it now ? Come-’ 

She lowered her voice. ‘ Oh ! I am very unhappy, my poor 
Maxime, there.’ 

‘ Indeed! Tell me about it while you eat your bread,’ 

‘ Oh! I am sure I am not going to eat my bread; I am far too un- 
happy to eat. You know Lucy, Lucy Campbell, my best friend ? 
Well, we have had a deadly quarrel.’ 

‘ Bless me! But be easy, my darling; you will be friends again, I 
am sure.’ 

‘ 0 Maxime! it’s impossible, you see. Things have been too serious. 
It -was nothing at first, but one gets warm, you know, and loses one’s 
head. Fancy, we were playing at shuttlecock, and Lucy counted the 
points wrong. I had six hundred and eighty, and she had only six 
hundred and fifteen, and would have it she had six hundred and 
seventy-five. It was a little too bad, you must confess. Of course I 
stuck to my number, and she to hers. ‘Very well, Mademoiselle,’ I 
said, ‘let us consult these young ladies; I appeal to them.’ ‘Ho, 
Mademoiselle,’ she said, ‘ I am certain my number is right, and you 
do n’t play fair.’ ‘ Yeiy well, Mademoiselle,’ I said, ‘ and you are a 
liar! ’ And then she said: ‘ For my part, Mademoiselle, I despise you 
too much to answer you.’ It was lucky Sister Sainte Felix came in at 
that moment, for I believe I should have struck her. After what has 
passed, you can see if it is possible for us to be friends any more. It’s 
impossible ; it would be mean. Still I can’t tell you what I suffer; I 
do n’t believe there is any body in the world so unhappy as I am.’ 

‘ Certainly, my child, it is hard to fancy a heavier misfortune than 
yours; but, to tell you my mind about it, you brought it on yourself 
a little, for the most wounding expression in the quarrel came from 
your mouth. Tell me, is your Lucy in the parlor ? ’ 

‘ Yes, there she is in the corner yonder.’ And she pointed out to 
me, with a dignified and discreet nod of the head, a very fair-com- 
plexioned little girl, who also had inflamed cheeks and red eyes, and 
seemed to be giving a very attentive old lady an account of the drama 
which Sister Sainte Felix had so luckily interrupted. While speaking 
with a fire worthy of the subject, Mile. Lucy darted from time to time 
a furtive glance at Helen and me. 
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‘Well, my dear child, 5 1 said, ‘ have you confidence in me ? 5 

‘ Yes, I have great confidence in you, Maxime.’ 

‘Well, then, this is wliat you will do : you will go and place your¬ 
self quite gently behind Mile. Lucy’s chair; you will take hold of her 
head, like this, from behind, and kiss her on both cheeks, like that, 
heartily, and then you ’ll see what she will do.’ 

Helen seemed to hesitate a few seconds, then set off in haste, and 
falling like a thunderbolt on Mile. Campbell, caused her nevertheless 
the sweetest surprise. The two unhappy children, now united again 
forever, mingled their tears in a touching group, while the aged and 
worthy Mine. Campbell blew her nose with a sound like bagpipes. 

Helen came back all radiant to find me. ‘Well, my love,’ I said to 
her, ‘ I hope now you will eat your bread ? ’ 

‘ Oh! indeed no, Maxime; I have been too much excited, you 
see, and besides, I must tell you a new scholar came to-day, and 
gave us a feast of puffs and cakes and cream chocolate, so that I’m 
not at all hungry. Indeed I am very much troubled, because in my 
distress I forgot just now to put my bread into the basket again, as we 
ought to do when we are not hungry at lunch, and I am afraid of being 
punished; but when I go through the court-yard I shall try to throw 
my bread down the cellar-grating, without any one seeing it.’ 

‘What! my little sister,’ I returned, blushing slightly, ‘you are 
going to throw away that great piece of bread ? ’ 

‘ Well, I know it isn’t right; for perhaps some poor people would 
be very glad to have it; would n’t they, Maxime ? ’ 

‘ Certainly they would, my dear child.’ 

‘ But what am I to do ? Poor people do n’t come in here.’ 

‘ Let us see, Helen; you give me the bread, and I will give it in 
your name to the first poor man I meet: shall I ? ’ 

• ‘ Oh! that will do ! ’ It struck the hour for retiring: I broke the 
bread in two, and iguominiously slipped the pieces into my over-coat 
pockets. 

‘ Good-by, dear Maxime,’ said the child; ‘ come again, soon, won’t 
you ? And you ’ll tell me if you met a poor man and gave him my 
bread, and whether he liked it.’ 

Yes, Helen, I did meet a poor man, and gave him your bread; he 
carried it away like a stolen loaf to his lonely garret, and he did like 
it; but it was a poor man with no courage, for he wept while devour¬ 
ing the gift bestowed by your beloved little hands. I will tell you all 
this, Helen, for it is good you should know that there are heavier 
troubles in the world than your child troubles; I will tell you every 
thing, except the poor man’s name. 

TO BE CO^TXNTTED* 
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Note. — To the first part of M. Feuillet’s admirable romance, undoubtedly the 
most interesting and exciting story of domestic life produced within the last five 
years, we add the following particulars from an honored correspondent of the 
Knickerbocker at Brussels: 

‘Le Roman d’un Jeuxe Homme Pauvre,’ The Story of a Poor Young Man, by 
Octave Feuillet, is the title of a fiction which, under two distinct and even con¬ 
tradictory forms, has gained a success unrivalled since the palmiest days of Vol¬ 
taire. Having passed numerous editions as a novel, and being read by every body, 
it was dramatized, and after an immense run in Paris, is now performed to crowded 
audiences on almost every stage from which the French language is spoken. This 
is perhaps the first instance where a first-rate novel, without the aid of the com¬ 
poser, has been highly successful on the stage. 

The author is yet quite a young man, but his literary career from its very outset 
has been distinguished by a brilliancy and good fortune seldom vouchsafed to those 
who woo the muse until they have passed through the fierce ordeal of disappoint¬ 
ments, heart-sores, and despair. He never made a failure; his earliest production 
pleased the public, and his last has enrolled his name in letters of gold on the an¬ 
nals of French literature. The Empress sent for him to tell him how she had wept 
over his book, and then made the Emperor compliment him. From that moment 
every one wished to read a work that had called forth such distinguished applause. 

M. Feuillet’s writings evince an almost feminine sensibility, a delicate sense 
of honor, a tendency to the ideal and preference for the romantic, combined with 
an adherence to the precepts of the realist school. You recognize the local-color; 
the descriptions are truthful; the incidents not too improbable; the motives are 
well analyzed; the actions consecutive and consistent. 

This is precisely the charm of M. Feuillet’s books. The pure romantic 
is not suited to our matter-of-fact taste, no more than the supernatural in 
the plots of some old fictions: it is so difficult to create the illusion or to 
preserve it "We are very much inclined to ask, like children: ‘But is it all 
true?’ On the other hand, intense reality is painful. It may be interesting, 
instructive when wrought by a master’s hand like Thackeray’s. But we like 
something to look up to, something that we feel is better than we are, a sort 
of apotheosis of frail human nature. It is the difference between science and 
poetry, anatomy and sculpture. Poetry becomes ridiculous when founded upon a 
gross absurdity in facts, sculpture grotesque when regardless of anatomical laws. 
M. Feuillet, then, is a real artist who has written a ‘French novel’ without 
monstrosity of invention, immorality of conception — a French novel without 
flippancy, irreverence, or scoffing. He is entitled to honor and success. 

Personally, he is a singular instance of how frequently genius loves to pair with 
eccentricity. A martyr to nervous sensitiveness, he shrinks from contact with the 
world. He cannot cross a bridge without spasms, and it is said has never gone from 
his side of the Seine to the other. He has never in his life entered a railway car¬ 
riage. "When the Emperor invited him to Compiegne, the Court carriages were 
sent for him, as he could not be induced to take an hour’s ride in the cars, even to 
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THE ROVER OF THE GULF. 


BY CAFT. EOUERT BABSACLE. 


It was a. damp and fogey night in the March 
of A. D., 1815, that Henry Benson was walking 
the deck of a little Baltimore built brig, then 
at anchor nearly abreast of the lower cotton-press 
in New Orleans. It was soon after the great bat¬ 
tle of the eighth of January, where the hero 
Jackson laid the foundation of a name that will 
never die, and the city was rife with the sounds 
of riot, discord and conviviality emanating from 
hordes of disbanded soldiers, sailors and Barra- 
tarians. The night was dismal and uncomfort¬ 
able, the moon shed a yellowish, sickly light 
amid the fog, and the mist that gathered on the 
rigging formed in drops and fell like rain, whilst 
* the srill and heavy air bore each shout of revelry, 
each roll of dram or shriek of fife across the wa¬ 
ters with vivid distinctness; and the horrid roar 
of the alligators among the bayous and marshes, 
the hoot of owls, the hum of myriads of insects, 
the intolerable stench of tho muddy and flat 
lands, together with the lonely yet noisy rush of 
the turbid watere against the brig's sido and 
around her bows, rendered the lone watch of the 
deck frightful to a man of less nerve than Henry 
Benson. But he, with a soul that knew no fear, 
an open-hearted, frank, daredevil and danger- 
courting disposition, a round, compact and clas¬ 
tic frame, possessed of great power, well shroud¬ 
ed in hia oiled jacket and sou'wester, paced tho 
deck of the Gazelle during his anchor-watch, 
feeling as secure as if within the walls of a castle. 
Now humming a scrap from some sea-ditty— 
now walking aft to the, binnacle to see if the 
glass required turning, and anon holding audible 
converse with his thoughts; thus passed the first 
hour of his watch. 

“Hullo, Beclzcbul)5!" said he, communing 

with himself, as shouts from the city burst upon 

htS ear with unusual distinctness. “I should 

think by the noise that the old Dragon himself 

was unchained among ye; and if the pilot spoko 

truth, in saying that the blood-loving Lafitte is 

in the city, you have a demon you little think of 

in your midst; and now, as I think of it, who 

knows but that tall, black-whiskered and smooth¬ 
er * 

leagued devil who was steering the sail boat 
which capsized under our bows the other day, 
was Lafitte himself; ho looked like a desperado, 
&ad evidently steered the bouton our cable inten¬ 
tionally; but what could have been his motive? 
To drown tho old gentleman, I think: for he 
looked as block as a thunder-cloud or me, as I 
pulled the old man out; but ho camo very near 
losing his own number in the mess, whatever he 
intended. He did not reckon upon that knock 
on tho head from the chain. Well, I may have 
saved & villain, for aught I know, to cut my 
throat yet. But the old gentlemnn and his 
daughter—ah! there is pleasure in the thought 
of having saved them. I would wado through 
danger to my very neck to do the like again. 
God bless her pretty figure-head. I can see her 
now, with her roguish eyes twinkling like the 
Cape lights in a frosty night, and can almost feel 
that pretty, £ul* brad in mine now, as she bade 
me good-by." 

At this moment the dip of oars nenr the brig's 
bow arrested his attention, and looking over the 
aide, ho saw a boat filled with armed men 
approaching. 

“Who goes there?" hailed Hemy, as he 
walked forward. 

No answer. 

" Who goes there ? Speak, or 1*11 fire into 
you!" continued he, sharply. 

“ Amigos” replied a voice, in Spanish. 

" Friends ? Keep at a friendly distance, then, 
until I learn your errand." 

“ Pronto humlrcs— pronto,” said a voice, in low 
tones, from the opposite bow; and turning his 
eyes in that direction, Henry saw another boat 
approaching rapidly and almost noiselessly. 

“ Quick, shipmates—quick, for your I ires, 
tumble tip here; we are boarded!" cried Henry, 
an instant after, as he thundered at the fore-scut¬ 
tle'with a handspike; then running alt be sound¬ 
ed tho alarm at the cabin doors. 

“ Treachery!" cried he, at the top of his 
voice. “ Up, np, and arm, for we are boarded by 
river pirates." 

Then seizing a cutlass from a heap that were 
on the cabin sky-light, he bounded forward to 
repel With stalwart arm the midnight foe. 

“ Jump, heroes, for thoie cutlasses on the sky¬ 
light, and tho boarding pikes on the booms," 


continued he, with shrill voice, to the frighted 
and half-dressed crew, who were issuing from 
the scuttle. At the same instant, he aimed a 
blow at the head of a man who was clambering 
up the fore chains, which toppled him over 
among his companions In the boat. 

“Aboard, tigers! aboard, there, before they 
have time to rally," cried a hoarse and com¬ 
manding voice, in impatient tones, from tho 
stern-Aheets of the boat. 

“ Come aboard, and it shall be a death-ship for 
you,” returned Harry, from between his closed 
teeth, as he lopped off at one stroke of his cut¬ 
lass both arms of a pirate who was climbing up 
the 6ide, while the body fell back on the heads 
of his companions, and rolled from thence 
overboard. 

“Shoot the fool! curses on him!" cried the 
voice from tho stem-sheets; “what? dolts! let 
one man repel a boat's crew of the tigers ?" 

At this instant a blow from behind, dealt by 
one of the assailants who had boarded on the 
other bow, filled Harry to tho deck. Recovering 
his footing^moment after, he again rushed for¬ 
ward to the attack, and was met by a tall, black- 
whiskered man, who appeared to be the chief, 
and whom he recognized as being tho individual 
of whom ho had been Bpeaking. 

“Cat, cut—overboard with ’em, tigers!" 
cried the pirate, as his elastic blade wound round 
Hany’s clumsy cutlass. 

Hand to hand they fought for a minute, Harry 
retreating, and tho pirate pressing on impatient¬ 
ly. A moment after, and Harry's heels struck 
the booby hatch, pitching him backwards into tho 
steerage, whilst the pirato rushed aft to help com¬ 
plete the slaughter. 

How long Henry Benson remained insensible 
from tho effects of his fall he knew not, but his 
first consciousness was, of being dragged towards 
the deck. 

"Who have ye there?" inquired tho same 
voice lie had heard in the 6tcrn-shcets of the 
boat. 

“ One of the crew, whom wc found in the 
steerage, and whom wo are about to contign to 
Old Nick ; that is, if tho * old boy' will accept of 
the consignment," anBwered ono of the pirates. 

“0, ho! that is the chap I knocked down and 
supposed dead ; but never mind now, I want 
you here at present; shove him into the Bail- 
room there, at your hands, and hasten on deck to 
make sail.” 

A moment after, and Henry was rudely thrust 
into the sail room (which was a small apartment 
in the steerage, and separated front the cabin by 
a tliiu partition), and the door closed uud locked. 
As he sunk upon a heap of old sails in one cor¬ 
ner, lie was fora moment constrained to doubt 
his identity. 

11 'Tis no dream—no ; ’tis a terrible reality—a 
prisoner amoDg pirates! Father of mercy, pro¬ 
tect me!" was his cry, as thoughts of tho 
“ plank," “yard-arm," and every other summary 
mode of murdering their victims, usual to sea 
marauders, passed through his mind. But soon 
hope, which is ever strong in bravo hearts, camo 
to his aid, and with that ready adaptation to cir¬ 
cumstances peculiar to seamen, he soon felt more 
at ease, and his wearied body was wrapped in 
slumber. When he awoke, ho knew by the mo¬ 
tion of tho vessel that she was upon tho open sea, 
and that knowledge cut off all hope of escape to 
the shore. As he lay fora moment reflecting 
upon his situation, the sound of sobs from the 
cabin faintly reached his ear, and placing his 
head against tho partition, he could distinctly 
hear the sound of a female voice engaged in 
prayer. 

“ Good heavens! a woman in tho hands of 
these monsters! But, perhaps," thought he, 
f, ‘she is an accomplice. No! I would not wrong 
tho name of woman by such suspicions; and be¬ 
sides, she is praying, therefore she can have no 
fellowship here. How came she here ? There 
was no woman on board yesterday. Ah, per¬ 
haps it is some kidnapped victim, torn from a 
quiet home and friends, or inveigled by some 
wicked arts to trust herself in the arms of one 
she had learned to love." 

At times he fancied that the voice was famil¬ 
iar, and with strained ear he listened, whilst his 
heart beat quick and hard. The opening and 
shutting of the cabin doors next arrested his 
attention, and immediately tho voice ceased 
praying. 

“ Good morning. Miss De Wolfe,” said the 
voice of the chief, blandly. “I hope and trust 
you rested well last night.” 


“ O, Don Raffael," replied the voice, in Im¬ 
ploring accents, “spare us, spare ns." 

“ Spare yon, my dear Zinetta; what fear you ? 
I assure you that no barm ehall come to you; I 
love you too well for that, I assure you." 

“Insult me not, Don Raffael, with such lan¬ 
guage now; the hawk loves not the dove which 
he steals from its cote; no, ho steals but to de¬ 
stroy /* answered the lady, coldly. 

“ I iwear to thee, here, on my bended knee, by 
the gods, by tho light of heaven, that I do adore 
thee, Ziuette—that my brain ia maddened—that 
I am eaten up with love of thee; and it waa the 
knowledge that I must die, unless I possessed 
thee, that has driven me to take that which I 
fondly hope ere long you will freely give; for¬ 
give, then, the deception I have practised—let 
my love be an excuse for me." 

“ Methinka such intensity of love as yon de¬ 
scribe would not prompt to violence; it 6hould 
increase respect for its object. Had I not told 
you of the hopelessness of your passion ? and 
what is love unretnrned but hate ?" 

“ I know that yon refused my suit," stud he, 
in a softened tone, “ but I felt certain that you 
know not the depth of my love, and l fondly 
hoped, that, once removed from home, surround¬ 
ed by all the luxuries of wealth, and with every 
wish ministered to with a devotion you could but 
marvel at, you would learn to love one whom 
yon oft have smiled upon, and I yet could bo 
happy; and aay, dearest," continued he, warm¬ 
ing to enthusiastic eloquence, “shall we not, to¬ 
gether, roam over tho bright blue seas, making 
our bark dance with joy, until we touch at those 
green isles within the tropics, where evciy breeze 
is laden with fragrance, and the earth looks glad 
in its munificence, and there, with all we love 
around us, in some sheltered nook while our 
lives away? Or, if it please thee, we will shape 
our courao to European shores, and there, sur¬ 
rounded by wealtli, pomp and magnificence, you 
shall reign queen of the gay; no wish, however 
extravagant, shall remain ungratified, fori have 
wealth unbounded, and power." 

“ Cease, for heaven’s 6ake, such mockery," re¬ 
plied she, evidently losing temper each moment; 
“release my poor father, whom you cruelly 
dragged from his home; he who befriended you, 
opened the doors of hospitality, and warmed 
you in hia bosom; release us, I say, ere you talk 
of lovo, and ere I tell thee what thou art." 

“ And what am I, pray, bold maid ?" 

“Alas! worse than I could have believed. 
Lust night's tragedy tells me thou art a villain 
and a—murderer!" 

“ Worse I am, if thou wilt have it, fool; I am 
Lajilte, the pirate chief of iJarratariu J” thundered 
ho, in a passion; “one who seldom wooes in 
vain, and whoso wrath burns fiercer thau his lovo; 
go beware how you tempt tho tiger in his lair." 

So saying, he left the cabin. Henry, who hud 
listened to their conversation with mingled feel¬ 
ings of astonishment, curiosity and rage, sunk 
back upon his bed of sails, trembling in every 
joint with excitement, and fora moment forgot 
his own position in his sympathy for the unfor¬ 
tunates in the cabin. 

“ Alas, alas! poor beings!" 


Meanwhile the little Gazelle had flown on¬ 
wards like a bird on wing, leaving the muddy 
waters of the Mississippi fur behind, and danced 
on tho green waves of the broad Gulf. Her 
course had been shaped for JBarrataria, and she 
disdained not to put forth her fleetest powers 
alike for the blood-thirsty corsair, or tho honest 
merchant. During the first day, the pirates had 
been busily employe^ in getting their new prize 
in order, and in making Buch arrangements as 
were necessary. This had engaged their utmost 
attention, and they exulted not a little over the 
sailing qualities of their stolen bark. Thus Hen¬ 
ry wholly escaped their attention daring the first 
day; and had he not found some damaged bread 
stowed away in the 6ail-room, he would have 
suffered severely from hunger. 

But on the morning of the second day a con¬ 
sultation was called by Lafitte, for the purpose 
of determining the fate of our hero, and settling 
some other minor matters in their usual way. 
Some were for allowing Henry the privilege of 
joining them, after the usual ceremonies and 
oaths, as they were in want of companions ; but 
others were strenuous in their wishes of carrying 
to the extent their motto, “ dead men tell no 
tales.” For a time quite a war of words raged 
among the pirates, in the midst of which the cry 
arose from tho helmsman; “The squall! the 
squall! Look to windward!" 


“ A squall close aboard—dew np the kites— 
stand by the halliards and clewlines!” were the 
cries Immediately heard from all sides. 

Lafitte, who had been in the cabin, leaped to 
the deck as he heard the helmsman's cry, and 
casting his eyes to windward, he there Baw what 
drove the blood from his cheek and paralyzed 
him for an instant; but recovering in a moment, 
he cast his eyes aloft, then cheered on his crew : 

“Bear a hand, boys, with those topgallant sails 
and royals; eheerly, now; let go topsail hal¬ 
liards—stand by tacks and sheets—man tho clew- 
garnets and b outlines—hurrah, boys—dew up 
and clew down fore and aft—quick is your play, 
or we lose our spars." 

The whole line of tho horizon, as far as the 
eye could reach, seemed one vast sea of foam. 
Dark and frightful banks of clouds, which had 
risen as if by magic, were piling up and driving 
before some great gale with fearful rapidity. Tho 
sun was obscured, and tho light of heaven was 
fast being shut out. An unnatural calmness was 
in. the air among the sails, as if nature waa pre¬ 
paring its vast energies for the awful exertions it 
would soon call into action. The waters near 
the brig forgot, in their fright, their regularity, 
and jostled against each other in their endeavors 
to flee, throwing their tiny crests upward with 
hollow splashes. A moment after, a premonitory 
gust flew over, and in an instant, with a roaring, 
howling and surging sound, that rivalled tho 
thunder's din, the squall struck the brig, which 
bent beneath its cruBhing force like a reed. In a 
moment all was enveloped in blackness and mist. 
The affrighted pirates screamed with terror, as 
they clung to the rigging, and the storm-god 
mocked their cries with his horrid howls among 
the spars. Lafitte, with the promptness of a 
ready Beaman, had been able to strip tho brig of 
all sail, except a “close-reefed main topsail;'' 
under thi6 he had expected to weather tho equall, 
but the first gust had proved to him the futility 
of that attempt and his imniediutc danger of 
foundering, and ho shouted to the helmsman : 

“Keep her away—hard a weather—hard up— 
jam it upbut the little Gazelle was too fur 
gone to mind any promptings from her helm, and 
she made no apparent effort to “pay off." 

“ Is that helm up ?'* asked Lafitte, anxiously. 

“ Yes, hard up," was the reply. 

“Lost! all lost!" was the shriek that arose 
from all. 

Henry Benson had listened eagerly to the 
process of taking in sail, and expected the squall; 
but he was not prepared for the shock which 
came, and as he felt the brig bend down moie 
and more, his heart sunk within him; and 
when everything moveable in his cell tumbled 
down to leeward, he instinctively com me need a 
prayer, feeling that all was over. 

Shrieks from the female in the cabin burst 
upon his ear, and immediately a wish to be on 
deck when tho brig went down took possession 
of his breast- Making ono kick at the door, 
which luckily was to leeward, he drove it from 
its hinges, and a moment afterwards he was on 
deck. 

0, the indescribable horror of that scene! 
The heavy atmosphere aud flying spiny shut out 
the light of day, and a phosphoric light on tho 
surface of the waters gleamed with pandemoniuu 
glare, and rendered the ocean one sea of fire—a 
vast sheet of blaze, of which the sinking brig 
was tho centre. The sea to leeward was filled 
with poor wretches whose despairing shrieks 
were stifled by the elements. The brig was lying 
motionless, her masts parallel with the Bea, her 
decks full of water and fast being spurned be¬ 
neath the wave by the frenzied storm. Henry 
saw it all at a glance, as he clambered to the 
weather-rail; then turning, be leaped to tho “ fife- 
rail " of the mainmast, and with a stroke of bis 
knife he severed the “ belaying rope " of tho 
weather sheet of the main-topsail. 

With the velocity of, and a rattling crash not 
unlike lightning, the chain-sheet ran through the 
blocks, and tho weather-clew of the main-topsail, 
r which had been pressing the brig down, burst in¬ 
stantly in shreds with a sharp report. This re¬ 
lieved the little brig immensely, and she raised 
her lee rail out of the water immediately, as if 
conscious that an effort was being made to save 
her. 

“ Hurrah! she rights a little," cried Lafitte, as 
ho saw Henry's intentions. 

11 Loose, and set a piece of the fore-staysail, 
and she will pay off," cried Henry; “ she will 
live yet.” 

Those on the forecastle soon succeeded in 
hoisting the head of the staysail, and the lee half 
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of the main-topsail still remaining, lifted, \rith 
Herculean power, the masts from their recum¬ 
bent position. The vessel immediately felt the 
influence of this manoeuvre, and began to move 
slowly through the water. 

“Hoist more of that staysail,and square in 
the after-yards!” shonted Henry, as he hastened 
aft, and seized the helm which had been deserted. 

In a few minutes the Gazelle, under the influ¬ 
ence of the staysail and the lee clew of the top¬ 
sail, turned her head to the leeward, and darted 
off before tho hurricane like a wonnded whale. 
The pirates clang to tho rigging with blanched 
cheeks, for a few minntes speechless, and looked 
hack towards tho spot which had well nigh been 
the grave of all on board, and their hardened 
hearts felt a momentary gratitado as they viewed 
the boiling surge. • 

fiarrataria is a cluster of low, sandy islands, 
situated in the Gulf of Mexico, a lew degrees to 
the southward and westward of the Belize. They 
are barren and isolated, and appear as if bearing 
God's curse npon their soil. For many years 
they were frequented by bands of sea marauders, 
who repaired there for revelry and division of 
spoil. On one of the largest of these islands, 
near whoso shores was good anchorage, the pi¬ 
rates had erected a number of block-bouses for 
barracks, magazines ahd store-houses; and hith¬ 
er, as soon as the farions hurricane which beset 
tho Gazelle had abated, did Lafltte and his band 
steer their course. Henry Benson, for his pres¬ 
ence of mind and courage in seizing npon the 
only method of saving the apparently doomed 
vessel, was looked upon with admiration by this 
lawless band, and now nothing was more desired 
by them than his companionship. 

Lafitto took him by the hand warmly, ac¬ 
knowledging his double indebtedness to him, and 
offered to share his command with him. This, 
Henry cunningly appeared to be well pleased 
with, but asked a few days to reflect npon it. 
This request was immediately granted, as they 
thought it to be impossible for him to escape 
from tho vessel or the islands, and they had but 
little doubt that Henry, after a few days’ associ¬ 
ation with them, would readily join thorn; and 
they already called him lieutenant. 

Feeling safe, now his greatest cariosity was to 
learn more regarding the prisoners in the cabin. 
He was not yet familiar enough to venture npon 
questions, and he thought it by far the better 
policy to affect a careless indifference, and trust 
to some fortunate circumstance to reveal them to 
him. 

That tho lady was a noble and high-minded 
woman, he had no doubt, for the conversation he 
overheard told him that; and the familiar tones 
of her voice had awakened his cariosity and 
sympathy, and he determined to protect and free 
them even at the risk of his life. The evening 
after anchoring at Barrataria, tho prisoners were 
removed, and the following morning orders were 
given for dismantling the Gazelle for thorough 
repairs, and all left her for the shore. There 
Henry found the crews of several other piratical 
vessels then, in the hay, and the return of that 
part of the gang that had teen at New Orleans, 
-with a prize so valuable to them as the Gazelle, 
was hailed with great joy, and preparations were 
made fora graod>caronsol. Henry immediately 
commenced reconnoitering. He strolled along 
the shore and noted well tho appearance of each 
boat; ho walked aronnd the buildings with a 
careless air, yet scrutinizing eveiy nook. The 
house occupied by Lafltte was situated to the 
right of tho harbor, on a slight eminence and at 
some distance from any other buildings. It was 
a long and low house, built originally for bar¬ 
racks, and containing a number of small apart¬ 
ments, in ono of which he felt convinced were 
tho prisoners. In front was a long colonnade, 
on which paced a sentry night and day. After 
satisfying his cariosity as much as he dared to, 
he joined the pirates at their cops. They were 
a villnnoas set, black and brown, bewhiskered 
and bedevilled, 

lt Every creed end every race 
Found with them a place. 1 ’ 

And Henry, thinking it best for him to pretend 
to float with the tide, was soon as nproarous as 
tho worst, and whenever Lafitth was near, ap¬ 
parently drank deep and fast; his songs were as 
load as the veriest bacchanalian on the shores, 
whilst all said he was a glorious fellow. Late in 
the day the carousal ended as nsnal in a fight, in 
which all participated, both men and women. 
Now, thought he, is my time to have a look for 
the prisoners; and he staggered away unobserved 
in the direction of Lafitto's quarters. 


Sombre uigbt was rapidly approaching, and 
twilight trembled and lingered as Heniy hurried 
along. A fresh burst of shoots from the rioters 
cansed Henry to look back, and he saw Lafitto 
hurrying in the direction of his fighting myrmi¬ 
dons. This circumstance determined him to en¬ 
ter the house boldly under the disguise of his 
apparent intoxication, and if detected to plead 
ignoranco. 

Arriving at the colonnade in front of tho 
house, ho saw tho form of the sentinel leaning 
over the balustrade at the opposite end, watch¬ 
ing the movements of the rioters in the distance, 
and taking advantage of the opportunity, he 
noiselessly entered the door which was near him. 
His heart beat quick ns ho proceeded along a 
narrow passage between a snito of rooms, ex¬ 
pecting to meet some one at every step. He 
opened a door at the right, and saw that it was 
filled with stores of various kinds, and another 
near at hand, which contained Beamen’s apparel 
of all kinds. Turning to tire left he glanced into 
a room, the door of which was open before him, 
which was furnished in good style, with a Turkey 
carpet, books, charts and nautical instruments in 
profusion, and a richly wrought grass hammock 
swinging in tho corner; this, thought he, must 
be the den of the tiger. 

He hesitated not a moment, but harried along 
tho passage until he fancied that ho heard some 
one moving in a room behind him. Opening tho 
door with palpitating heart, he saw by the dim 
twilight which streamed in at a small window, a 
lovely female form seated beside a bed at the ex¬ 
tremity of the room, with her face buried in her 
hands. 

"Advance another step, monster, and I 
strike! Heath before dishonor!” cried she, 
springing to her feet, and holding up a dagger 
pointed at her own breast. 

“ Hush, lady, fear mo not; I am—” 

“ And are you here! yon a pirate, whom I 
thought so noble, so brave!” said she, sadly, as 
they mutually recognized each other—one as the 
sailor who saved her life at New Orleans, and the 
other as tho lady whom he had rescued from 
drowning. 

“No, no, fair lady; I am a prisoner like your¬ 
self, and have come to free you, if possible; say, 
will you escape with me; wilt trust to mo and 
to the sea in an open boat 1” 

"Escape! trust! 0, how gladly—anything— 
death, rather than this—haste, let us fly now. 
But no 1" continued she, in a voice which seemed 
instantly changed from tho joy of heaven to tho 
depth of woo; “ no, no, not without my father; 
alas!" 

“ Where is ha ? Let ns find him,” said Henry, 
eagerly. 

"In some one of these rooms; I know not 
which," returned Zinetta. Henry opened and 
closed several doors rapidly, in vain; but on at¬ 
tempting one ha found it locked. An indistinct 
thought struck him that he had seen the keys 
upon the table as he glanced into Lafitte’s room, 
and hastening thither, ho found it was so. He 
returned instantly, and applying ono of tho 
bunch, the door opened, and the next moment 
Zinette clasped her arms around her father’s 
neck. 

“Hasto, haste; we have not a moment to 
spore; we must leave the house ere Lafitto re¬ 
turns," said Henry. And seizing the trembling 
old man’s hand, they hurried along tho now dark 
passage. 

“ Hist—0, God, we are lost,” whispered Hen¬ 
ry, as he heard Lafitte’s voice at the door, cater¬ 
ing. " Stand close against the wall here in this 
nook—close up, and don’t breathe, for your 
lives." 

Tho next instant Lafitto brushed past them in 
tho dark, uttering deep curses against his bellig¬ 
erent crew, and entering his room, ho closed the 
door with an angry slam, 

“ Who—hie—who goes—hie—there ?" said the 
sentinel, who had been keeping pace in his cups 
with his comrades bolow, approaching, as Zinette 
and her father crossed tho colonnade followed by 
Henry. 

" Haianerm” replied Honiy. 

"But—hic-w-hic—tho petti—hie—coat— 
petticoat—” 

" Joanna, tho maid," answered Henry, as ho 
hastened on after the two. 

“ Jn—hie—all right—deneed—hie—pretty 
name—” 

They ran with their utmost speed to the shore, 
sprang into the fleetest boat, and spreading their 
sail, steered out into the darkness which envel¬ 
oped tho sea. Not a word was spoken for a 


long time, whilst their hearts beat madly within 
their breasts. They soon passed the headlands 
of the bay, and their boat bent to the breezo 
which blew fresh and fair. Soon a distant hum 
from tho island reached their ears, and a moment 
after a blue light loomed up from the shore, cast¬ 
ing its lurid glare far over tho waters revealing 
to them the pirates collected in numbers on the 
beach. 

“ There, there they are 1” cried Lafitte, as he 
hurried to and fro like a madman. "Off! put 
off every boat; hundreds, ay, thousands to him 
who first reaches them! Trail the long gun on 
them from the fort—no, no, stop—pshaw—how 
foolish—they cannot escape—what can they do 
in an open boat without provisions ? they will 
be glad to return on the morrow." 

The night was damp and chill, and Zinette 
snuggled herself in her father’s arms down in 
the boat, whilst Henry sat at the helm and shaped 
his coureo by the stars, and Bteered for the nearest 
land. 

As morning was flinging its glad light upon 
the waters, Henry turned his eyes anxiously to 
windward, and to his dismay, ho saw first one, 
then another, until five sail appeared between him 
and the horizon. These he doubted not were 
the pirates in pursuit of him, and he turned his 
gaze immediately to leeward for escape in that 
quarter, and his heart sunk within him as he saw 
several small sail on that side. Hemmed in upon 
all sides, he felt that escape was impossible, and 
for a moment tears stood in his eyes and trickled 
down his manly cheeks. 

“ What! is there no escape—has God forsaken 
us?” cried Zinette, in despair. 

" Alas! no escape; wo are surrounded—and 
see—already have they spied us from tho wind¬ 
ward, and have ’bore away’ for ns," replied 
Henry. 

“ Then let us die. I have the dagger yet, and 
now death would be a boon, indeed," replied 
she, with a determined tone. 

“ No, no, not yet; truBt in God; ho will not 
forsake ns; hope on longer,” returned Henry, 
speaking cheerfully as he was able. 

The vessels from the windward Bwcpt down 
gracefully, and Henry, notwithstanding his situ¬ 
ation and his knowledge of their character, could 
not help admiring the symmetry of the tall spars 
and straight black hall of the vessel nearest him; 
and as she circled around them and came up to 
the wind, with her topsail aback, a hoarse voice 
hailed them through a speaking trumpet: 

“ Boat ahoy! come alongside!’’ 

Henry knew it would be useless to resist or at¬ 
tempt to escape, and Zinette and her father hung 
their heads in silent despair. In a lew minntes 
they were alongside, and several black-whiskered 
seamen appeared at tho gangway and assisted 
thorn np the vessels side. 

“ Good heavens 1 where are wc ?” said Henry, 
as he looked around him with surprise. 

“ On board of the U. S. Schooner Dolplihi," Baid 
a man dressed in a naval nniform, as he stepped 
forward from the quarter deck. 

"Dolphin! Schooner!" exclaimed tho aston¬ 
ished and bewildered trio. 

“Ay, tho Dolphin, bearing the flag of Com¬ 
modore Patterson, now in parsuit of the rene- 
gado Lnfitte and his piratical fleet; and yonder 
entries the remainder of our fleet," said the 
officer, turning his eyes to windward; “ the 
Shark, Vixen and Porpoise.” 

The next moment Zinette altered a faint 
scream of joy as she sunk into Henry’s arms, 
sobbing like a child. Who can paint the joy of 
those rescued ones 1 I will not attempt It; I 
will leave it with the imagination of the reader. 
Ziaette and her father were soon attended to, and 
Henry ushered into the presence of tho commo¬ 
dore, to whom he related his story. 

After listening attentively and questioning 
Henry, Commodore Patterson concluded to bear 
away for Barrataria, and attack the pirates in 
their den, and immediately gave tho necessary 
orders. The boats to tho leeward, which were 
Lafitte’s in pursuit of Heniy and Zinette, were 
all captured, and during that day the naval fleet, 
under Henry’s pilotage, entered the channels of 
Barrataria and anchored before their vessels and 
fortress. 

A heavy cannonading immediately commenced, 
and for a short time tho battle raged with fnry; 
bnt soon the pirates were driven from their guos 
and scattered in all directions. 

A few succeeded in escaping in boats, but a 
majority were taken prisoners and afterwards 
suffered the penalty of their crimes. After de¬ 
stroying tho fort and magazines and buildings, 


the fleet got under weigh for New Orleans. Zi¬ 
nette received every attention from the officors of 
the fleet, and no little rivalry existed among 
them on her account. 

Henry Benson was favorably mentioned in the 
commodore’s official report to congress, and 
through his friendship and the inflnence of the 
De Wolfes, Henry soon received a commission in 
tho navy; and ere the epaulettes had adorned his 
shoulder ono season, he led to the altar tho 
lovely heiress. Miss Zinette De Wolfe. 
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THE SECOND LOVE OF ADA SOMEBS. 

CHAPTER I. 

-Hasset noch weil sie nicht liebt. 

ScniLLER. 

Ten years have glided away since we left Ada in 
tears and pantalets, and she has reached the mature 
age of twenty-three, “in maiden meditation fancyfree.” 
Not that she ever bestowed a thought upon her child¬ 
hood’s love—pot that she lacked suitors either; for 
beautiful as one of Domenichino’s dark-eyed sybils, 
and with too many of the incidental endowments of 
fortune not to be worshiped for her wealth, if not for 
her worth, Ada might have had admirers as many as 
she had thousands. But she chose not to have them ; 
and they might as well have “loved a bright particular 
star and hoped to wed itfor Galatea would step from 
her pedestal for none of them. Always graceful and 
high-bred, the only charge brought against Ada by the 
sex who begin life by expecting to bag women’s hearts 
as they bag pheasants, was, that she returned their 
assiduities and their flattery with the utmost consum¬ 
mate indifference. “ Favors to none, to all she smiles” 
extended; but beyond that, no word, look, or action 
ever gave evidence that the beautiful heiress regarded 
men in any other than in the light of so many monads, 
representing certain qualities of mind and soul, good 
or evil. 

The men of-were in amazement at such powers 

of resistance, when they reflected upon the amount of 
fascination and worth resisted; and Ada became as 
remarkable as the Rock of Gibralter, not only in the 
eyes of the baffled enemy, but in those of certain of 
her female acquaintances, who, rather than die under 
the ban of old maidenhood, would have married Blue¬ 
beard himself, and therefore looked upon mawkind as 
a race of husbands, “ to be or not to be”—theirs. 

But Ada was no Lydia Languish, and had no horror 
of being called a spinster; neither saw she any thing 
so attractive in marriage that all the world must go 
mad for it. Early in life, she had learned, as do all 
little girls, her lesson of inferiority to a greater sex, 
and she grew up with a vague idea of the sublimity and 
wisdom of man, and the folly and ignorance of woman; 
but by and bye, as faith gave way to reason, she dis¬ 
covered that the lords of the creation were, generally 
speaking, none the wiser for their usurpation of the 
glorious privilege of praising God with their intellects, 
but that three-fourths of this boasting race were as 
frivolous as if, like woman, ihey had been all their 
lives shut out from the Paradise of knowledge, and 
had not had possession of all the learning of the earth 
for thousands of years. Moreover, Ada took an exalted 
view of the condition of old maids; she considered it 
a position which gave scope for the exercise of a wider 
philanthropy than is safe or consistent with the duties 
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The well-bred servant who opened the door, looked 
surprised when he found that it was Miss Ashton who 
had nearly broken his bell-wire; but as Miss Ashton 
was a privileged belle herself, and had been running 
tame about Mr. Somers’ house ever since he could re- 
member, he stepped back respectfully, while she passed 
unannounced into the sitting-room, 
these Tesolves; for she had grown up with verydif- “Good morning, Mrs. Somers, where is Ada”' 
ferent opinions; and faithful to her convictions, she asked she, taking off her bonnet, 
was on Ihe eve of being married, and wished tor no- “ You wit! find her in the library, ray dear, replied 
thing in the world so much as that her friend should Mrs. Somers, and away flew Catharine, with the easy 
he as happy as herself. Catharine had spent two familiarity of one whose welcome is unquestionable, 
years n urope, and although her lover, Charles She was prepared to heap abuse upon the head of ifc 

Ingleby, had always resided in -, they met for the offending Ada, but when she flung open the door, ?k 

first time in Germany, where Ingleby was spending had not the heart to find fault with any thing so prettv. 
the summer with a friend, whom Catharine never Her blouse of rich Cashmere was fastened around 
wearied of lauding; for, like a true woman, she xfras the waist by a cord and tassel, its loose sleeves lined 
ready to take to her breast any thing and every thing with crimson silk, were looped back so as to contrast 
that loved her Charles; and between him and Mr. with the snow-white cambric of the under sleeve; 
Stanley, there existed so warm a friendship, that the and the dainty little collar that encircled her white 
latter had greatly hurried some business transaction Ihroat was fastened by a very small cameo brooch, 
which detained him in Europe, to return in company Her dark hair was drawn over her ears d la comtew, 
with his friend and his prettyyto.ee>. and the edge of its large twisted coronal, wa? just 

Mr. Stanley was daily expected to perform the part visible above one of the prettiest heads in the world, 
of groomsman to the lovers, and Ada Somers had been Ada had been poring, with rapture, over Jean Paul's 
chosen to bear him company as bridemaid. apostrophe to an old maid. She had found an afe 

Ada and Mr. Ingleby were the best friends ima- cate, and her large orbs were luminous with the en- 
ginable; and they had, from their first interview, thusiasm of a mind that has just found, mirroredin 
seemed so pleased with each other, as to cause Catha- another, the image of its own thoughts; and she 
rine to hope that all was not yet lost for her poor looked so fair, so fresh, so any thing but like a student, 
friend If she had made so signal an exception in that Catharine forgot her offences, and could only ex¬ 
favor of her (Catharine’s) lover, as to grant him the claim: 

boon of her friendship, what might not be accomplished “Ada, yon are radiant with beanty this morning, 
by a. high-minded and estimable man who offered more So should a woman look who has just parted from her 
than friendship? Mr. Stanley, for instance. lover. But you ! you might as well be a mummy three 

- thousand years old, as the beautiful girl you a c.' 1 

CHAPTER IL I “ Thank you,” said Ada quietly, while Catlianne 

’Twrts throwni? words nwny, for still rattled on. 

The little maid would fiave her will. “ Pray, whose is ihe spell that has brought such 

Wordsworth. , J r 

, brilliancy to your eye? 

A week before the wedding Mr. Stanley arrived, “ Jean Paul’s.” 

and as Ada had been invited to join a family party at “ Jean Paul’s!” echoed Catharine, dbduinMy 

the house of Charles Ingleby’s sister, Catharine took “ Only think of giving one’s best feelings to an antimr! 

the liberty of inviting Mr. Stanley on her own accouni, Literally' falling in love with a set of abstraction' • 

for she was eterinined to begin operations at once. « Falling in love !” returned Ada, laughing. ' v '” : ' 

She had deliberated for some time whether or not to but you would have applied such a term to such a p 

apprize Ada of the important arrival; at last, it was sionless recreation as reading? Ah, my poor Kate, yen 

decided in the negative, and as the decision had cost a re far gone, indeed, and there is no method in r<® 

the impetuous Catharine a fearful exercise of self- madness!” 

dental, she repaid herself by hurrying off her mother, “ Well, do n’t preach, but shut your book, am! ';W 
lover, and protege, half an hour before the time ap- j 0 me. I am very angry with you, Why were yeti 
pointed. She might as well have spared herself the not at Julia’s la<t night?” 

trouble, as no Ada made her appearance, and it was “Why, been use f was engaged to go and hear Mi¬ 
nor until the evening had almost passed away that -lecture on Shakspeare.’’ ° 

Catharine learned from their hostess, Mrs. Howard, “ How absurd! These lecturers are a nuisance w 
that Ada had excused herself early that morning, society, and ought lo be suppressed. I wonder 
upon plea of a pre-engagement. ghost of Shakspeare has not risen long ago, to 1*‘S 

This was too impertinent of Ada, and Catharine they'will leave his ashes in peace.” 
re-olved, early the next morning to go over and tell He ought to be much obliged to them, for 
her so. The Somerses always spent their winters in ing his beauties to the million who hnve a con'P* 1 "® - 
town, and as a few squares only separated the friends, sion, but no perception of the beautiful, and a* 
Catharine was soon at the door of Mr Somers’ house, capable both of seeing and admiring, when they lt»« 
ringing the bell with the vehemence of a poslman. been told what to see and admire.” 


of a wife and mother; and she wrought up her enthu¬ 
siasm for the vocation of the sisterhood to such a 
pitch, that she made up her mind to become one of 
them. But, 

“ Varium et mutabile semper 
FBernina-” 

So thought Catharine Ashton, when she heard of 
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“ You are very wise and eloquent, no doubt, Ada, 
but I am not able this morning to take part in a discus¬ 
sion on literary acumen,” said her lively friend, “ I am 
here for something less profound, and more important, 
Julia’s soiree.” 

“ Well, what had you to offer, that could weigh in 

the balance with Mr.-’s eloquence?” 

“ Mr. Stanley.” 

“ Who is Mr. Stanley ? A rival lecturer ?” 

A rival lecturer! This was too provoking of Ada to 
forget the name of Charles’ friend, and Catharine 
looked up to see if the forgetfulness might not possibly 
lie assumed. Alas! it was but too real, and she gave 
lull vent to her indignation, as she recalled to Ada, 
who and what Mr. Stanley was. 

“True, I had forgotten,” quielly rejoined the of¬ 
fender. “ But surely, Kate, there is no occasion for so 
much warmth. How should I remember him, when I 
have never even seen him.” 

“That is just the reason why I am provoked—I 
wanted to present him to you last evening.” 

“Another time will do just as well.” 

“ But there is no time to be lost,” replied Catharine, 
vehemently. 

“Why we have no preliminaries to settle about 
the wedding ceremony, have we?” asked Ada, in¬ 
genuously. 

The question recalled Catharine to a sense of the 
blunder she had been about to commit, and she an¬ 
swered carelessly: 

“Oh,no! but it would be pleasanter for both, had 
you met before the wedding. By the bye, Ada,” added 
she, to change the subject, “ you should have seen 
how handsome Charles was last night,” 

*' I dare say! Had he chosen to deck himself with 
an a«s’s head, Tilania would have found him so.” 

“Poor Charles! That I should live to hear him 
likened to Bottom, the weaver. But I ought to know 
better than to expect you to appreciate him; you, who 
w aMe your love upon books and music, and— 

Saucy girls like yourself, Kate. But when you 
begin io wander over your ‘ Carte du pays tendre,’ 
l>oi\ don’t expect me to keep you company, for I 
have never explored it. 1 will acknowledge, at the 
s ‘ lme time, that Charles is handsome—nay, the hand- 
>ouse>t man ot my acquaintance.” 

Ah, yon will!” said Catharine, with a bright 
'imie. “Then I forgive you, but I predict that 
'e iaj u ill come, when you will be punished for 
e-'pbing ihis ‘Carle du pays tendre,’ for mark me, 

-‘a. yours is the very nature for une grande 
\ r , ' ,6J, ’ an ^ when you love—-angels and ministers of 
" U<x mo! it will be ^Etna poured into Vesu 

VILIS,” 

Ada laughed heartily, and a very sweet laugh was 

L ‘u p . n< * lllus ' ca '> as l ' ie chime of fairy bells, 
ray, Kale,” asked she, " when did the mantle of 
‘n>‘Uon fall upon those pretty shoulders?” 

, , 1 ^ became wise like Cassandra. Love has 
‘ ,u e llle a prophetess.” 

heed!' ^ < “' assant ^‘ a > a prophetess whom nobody 

,.= ht ’ *^ a > 1 exclaimed Catharine, exultingly, 
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“ and to complete the resemblance, a true prophetess, 
notwithstanding.” 

“ You are clever at repartee, my Kate, but you have 
mistaken your vocation. If at the mature age of 
twenty-three I have never loved—” 

“ You forget James Darrington.” 

“ Pshaw,” said Ada, slightly coloring, “ as if that 
deserved a name.” 

“ It does—for it proves that the object, not the feel¬ 
ing, is wanting.” 

“ It proves no such thing, so stop weaving romances 
for me, and make up your mind, like a good girl, to see 
me live the life, and die the death of an old maid.” 

“ The death of an old maid!” Catharine lifted up 
her hands in horror. 

“ I could not die in better company, Catharine, and I 
am surprised to hear any thing so missish from one 
who was once a rational being.” 

“ Thank you, Ada. But if I err, I have the comfort 
of erring with the whole world; and as I am no Bria- 
reus, I cannot lift my single arm to do battle with its 
errors. Besides, the prejudice against old maids is not 
one of yesterday; remember the lament of Jeptha's 
daughter.” 

“ Do not quote the Jews to me for any thing!” cried 
Ada. “ A wicked and idolatrous race, who, in the very 
desert where heaven rained manna for their food, and 
the rocks gushed forth water for their drink, could turn 
from the visible presence of the living God, and bow 
down before a golden calf! The heathens, for*their 
opportunities, were both wiser and better than the chil¬ 
dren of Israel; and among them, the priestesses of the 
temples, the most honored of their women, were virgins. 
But stay ! we do not need their sanction. The most 
perfect of created beings, she who was chosen to be 
the mother of the Saviour, is she not called ‘ the 
blessed Virgin ?’ ” 

“ Ay, dear Ada,” said Catharine, dropping her levity, 
“ but she was a mother, and so fulfilled woman's high¬ 
est and dearest mission.” 

“ In her case it was both; and in all cases, the voca¬ 
tion of the wife and mother is a beautiful and joyous 
one; but precisely because in the eyes of the world it 
is so graceful and honorable, does it seem to me less 
noble than that of the lonely woman, who, first in the 
heart of none, devotes herself to all, for the love of 
heaven. The sister of charity, whose gentle hand 
smoothes the pillow of the dying outcast, the pensive 
nun, who sits at the Redeemer’s feet, are they not the 
Marys, ‘ who have chosen the better part;’ and the 
busy wife, with her thousand cares, is she not that 
Martha troubled about many things?” 

Catharine was touched by the eloquent earnestness 
of her friend’s manner, but it was not in her nature to 
be serious; she could only pause, to get over the em¬ 
barrassment of feeling solemn, and then answer : 

“ Ada, your ideal of an old maid is charming, but 
unluckily, it is but an ideal. Who that saw the fault¬ 
less picture you have just drawn, would recognize as 
its original Miss Trott, who, instead of sitting at any¬ 
body’s feet, spends her days paltering about town as a 
fetcher and carrier of scandal, or Miss Dolly Wiggin, 
whose religion is made up of pious detestation of her 
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neighbors 5 faults, and whose life is an epitome of the “Beautiful! beautiful!” cried she, delighted “ike 
Pharisee’s prayer.” very, the only thing t wanted. Oh,” cried she,' open! 

Dearly as she loved Catharine, Ada felt sometimes ing it, “ this is really prettier than Mrs. Damn-ion 1 ' 
that she deserved chiding for her levity; but as in all gift to you in days of yore, Ada. Do you rememl** 
her attempts at reproof, Catharine invariably got the your exultation, and my envy on that memorable 
better of her, through her drollery and good-humor, evening? And the ring—poor James’ emerald! Sui>- 
Ada merely shook her head as she answered: pose he were to return with another ring, do yon 

“ Trifler! trifler! will nothing be sacred from your think your heart could be made to beat to the tune of 
indomitable spirit of fun?” ' * Auld lang syne?’ ” 

“ Certainty not old maids—and if you persist in be- “ I should not know him if I met him,” replied Ada' 
ing one, expect no bounds to my contempt.” but she was so busy fastening her giove that Catharine 

“ My nature will steel me against it,” replied Ada, could not see whether her saucy question had made an 
“ for you well know that I am not one to be turned impression. She knew that Ada disliked the least allu- 
from any purpose by ridicule; and as argument on this sion to her early love, a symptom which, as Catharine 
subject, is about as unavailing as a homily on the vir- was “ herself and not CEdipus,” puzzled her exceed- 
tues to a staring idiot, you had better leave me to my ingly. 

unhappy fate, and confine your exertions to the shaping “ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?" said 
of your own destiny. Marry if you will, dear Kate,” she, carelessly, and after replacing all the boxes and 
continued she, rising, “and swear by the simplicity of flacons she had taken out of her dressing-case, she 
Venus’ doves; but do n’t expect all your friends to go continued: “ Well! I suppose I must give you up. 
philandering over the world after your example. And George would n’t do, would he?” asked she, with a 
now, come with me to my room, and tell me whether saucy smile, and then shaking her head: “ No-No- 
my dress for your wedding shall be of Organdie or I see you resent my old offer of him as successor to 
Tarlatane.” the unfortunate James, whose memory now lies ‘ five 

" I will, with pleasure,” exclaimed Catharine, gayly, fathom deep under the black waters of Lethe.” 

“ for I was just beginning to fear that you were : Ada leaned her head upon her hand, and her fancy 

‘A creature far too bright and good, wandered back to the days of her childish love, and 

For human nature’s daily food,’ the spell of memory was so potent that her heartbeat 

but^lhank Folly! you remind me that you are nothing as if the black waters of Lethe had not engulfed all 
but a woman after all!” remembrance. Catharine looked at her in some stir- 

The next morning Ada ordered the carriage early; prise, and then snatching from the table a little Cupid 


for besides having various purchases to make, she 
wished to deliver to Catharine Ashton, in person, a 
dressing-case, which she had ordered as a wedding- 
present for her friend. 

Ada was ushered into Catharine’s own room, where 
on a centre-table lay scattered the countless pretty 
offerings, which, at such a period, never fail a bride, 
(I mean a bride rich enough to buy them for herself,) 
for it is a remarkable fact in the physiology of present 
making, that gifts are carefully ^proportioned to the 
need of the donees; to the rich, much, to the poor, 
little is invariably given. Miss Ashton was wealthy, 
and, therefore, her friends had spent a great deal of 
money in her honor; and many a rich bauble calling 
itself “Friendship’s offering,” had it been labeled 
“ Gift of ostentation,” would have worn the livery of 
the motive that sent it. 

Over the glittering heap that dazzled Ada’s eyes, as 
she entered the room, was flung the scarf of delicate 
Brussels, no longer the veil but the ornament of brides; 
and Kate hersetf was standing before a Cheval-glass, 
adjusting the folds of a bright Cashmere, which fell, 
soft as silk, around her slight figure. 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Ada, herself an exquisile 
judge of dress: “ and how becoming.” 

“ Which is more to the purpose,” replied Catharine, 
laughing; and she threw her shawl upon the bed, 
thereby disturbing the flounces of six silk dresses, 
which flew up like so many peacocks’ tails. The next 
moment she wns snapping asunder the cords that 
bound up Ada’s package, and her busy fingers had 
soon torn off the papers that enveloped it. 


' of bronze artistique , whose quiver was filled with 

i harmless lamplighters, she placed it before Ada, saying: 

“ ‘ Qui que tu sois, voict ton maitre 
II esi, le fut, ou te doit etre.’- 

After all, Ada, there is nothing but the difference of a 
tense between you and me. I am, and you have hew 
in love, and if ‘ II a bn boiraf I think I may ven¬ 
ture to hope that ‘ Elle a aimee , aim-era." 

Ada shook her head. “ Bad taste and false reason¬ 
ing, Kate. The false reasoning I pass over, for there 
is often poetry, if seldom justice in comparison- be¬ 
tween things tangible and immaterial, but for the crime 
of sinking love to a level with intemperance, yon de¬ 
serve ‘ La peine forte et dure.’ ” And having enlisted 
Catharine in a defense of her taste and judgment, Ada 
took advantage of the first pause that ensued, to take 
her leave. 

She threw herself back into her carriage, and her re¬ 
veries were of auld lang syne. Her rescue—(it had b- Yn 
no jest!) her subsequent love for the noble hot "ha 
had risked something to save her—his departure"^ 
childish grief—one by one, in the twilight of niemory, 
rose the phantoms of the past; and then, a? ■ B - 
fancy sketched its ideal of James Darringlon»piest' n1 
self, she wondered whether— 

But just at that moment she felt the carriage uo- 
I lently thrown back, and heard a tumult of 
; giving token that something unusual had happotiet. . 

A child had just been rescued from under her orse 
feet. . _ | )U , 

“ Is he killed?” exclaimed the shuddering? 11 ^ 

! no answer was vouchsafed to her terrified in<i nir 
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for the crowd was like all other crowds, and a fine 
ladv was of less consequence than a mangled child- 
fora mangled child was a spectacle! 

There was much pushing— many oaths—-much angry 
contention; for every man in the crowd Was deter¬ 
mined to see the child himself, and was fiercely en¬ 
gaged in forcing his way, and in abusing the curiosity 
of hi? fellows. 

Ada shuddered again—but it was with disgust. 

At length the dense mass before her began to thin— 
and the oaths to cease. The child was not mangled, 
and there had been nothing to see. 

There was now room for her to act. She dared not 
alight, hut she called her footman. “Quick! Quick, 
Grev, go bring me news of that poor child, and say 
that I will take it in my carriage to the nearest phy¬ 
sician.” 

The footman disappeared, and Ada counted five 
minutes of intense anxiety. At length he returned. 
The gentleman who had rescued the child, accepted 
her offer, for no physician resided any where near, 
and this was the best plan that as yet had been pro¬ 
posed. 

“ Then fetch him, Grey, and let us begone,” said his 
trembling mistress. 

Grey pointed to an opening, where a gentleman was 
seen advancing with the child in his arms. He then 
opened the door, and Ada leaned forward to receive 
the little plebian, but his preserver drew back. 

‘‘Nay,” said he, respectfully, “that would be re¬ 
paying benevolence with imposition. The child is 
heavy and until for such hands as yours. If you will 
not deem me impertinent then,” added he, slightly co¬ 
loring, “ I will carry him myself.” 

Ada comprehended the implied request, and permis¬ 
sion was as frankly given as it had been asked. 

^ The stranger had foreseen every exigency. The 
tirst onject was to consult a physician, and then the 
child Would be conveyed home. Ada thought only of 
the speediest means of relieving its slithering; she 
therefore approved of every thing, and the carriage 
ru.iCtl away from the gaping crowd. 

dlii- was rather a perplexing position for two young 
people who had never met before, but strange to say, 
i.eitnu 'il them felt it. They were too much engrossed 
"ith bcricii'ulence, to remember convention. 

-Meanwhile, the carriage drew up before the door of 
Hie ph\sic:un, and as, contrary to the custom of the 
taculiy, he was sometimes to be found at his own 
w,>e ’ 1,0 ,y “y ‘‘•‘sued. To Ada’s infinite joy, he pro- 
, ,lnu i ^ ^ le L ‘kdd sound in limb. There was nothing, 

' an!, tu prevent its immediate removal; and if the 
a t and geutleman would allow him, he would ac- 
cmiipany, instead of following them; it would be safer 
!,1 ““ to wail f or his own pliteton. 

Lady and gentleman!” These were the first words 

u . U ' <uuiec l -A-da io the fact of her having allowed ; 
i oue i oung man, a perfect stranger, to enter 
^ * ai blushed, and inwardly blessing the 

H ; , * 01 P ro posul, she soon found herself going, 
im i | U ' V UUt w biiher, in the company of, she knew 

^ " a ^ an eminent surgeon, and a very humane j 


man, and to prevent any offer of remuneration for his 
services, he expressed his pleasure to his new ac¬ 
quaintances, at the opportunity they had afforded him, 
of being included in a deed of charity. Something 
more he added, which would have been all very ad¬ 
missible, had he rightly conjectured the relation, or 
rather the non-relation of the parties addressed; but as 
he mistook them for husband and wife, his words not 
only brought a glow of burning shame upon the check 
of our poor Ada, thoughtless, through excess of thought¬ 
fulness for another, but they somewhat heighlened the 
complexion of her guest also. / 

With a delicacy and tact, for which the young girl 
thanked him from her heart, he explained the accident 
which had brought them together; and while the dis¬ 
turbed Ada was beginning to accuse herself of culpable 
imprudence, the doctor scarcely knew whether most to 
admire her for her disinterestedness or to pity her for 
confusion. 

Ada was sensibly relieved, when, having restored 
the child to its mother, and promised to call again on 
the morrow, she was once more alone on her way 
home. 

The stranger watched her till she was out of sight, 
and then went home with the doctor. 

As they walked together, the doctor thought that if 
so remarkable a meeting between two such interesting 
persons came to nothing, it would be a great waste of 
romance in real life. 

The next day Ada begged her mother to accompany 
her on her visit to little Johnny Wilson ; she had some 
scruples about going alone. But when the hour came, 
Mrs. Somers was indisposed, and Ada was forced to 
go unaccompanied. The first person she saw on 
entering Mrs. Wilson’s little parlor, was the stranger ; 
and not even the sight of his arm in a sling had power 
to soften Ada’s displeasure at his appearance. Good 
Mrs. Wilson, however, was in high spirits; Johnny 
was better; the gentleman had brought him some toys, 
and she attributed entirely to the said Johnny’s attrac¬ 
tions, the two hours which her guest had been spend¬ 
ing at her front window. When in the height of her 
volubility, Mrs. Wilson deposed that he had spent the 
whole morning with Johnny, the culprit had once more 
recourse to the window, to hide his embarrassment; 
and while he was wondering what he should do next, 
Ada, after a few brief inquiries as to Johnny’s wants, 
bowed coldly, and took her leave in serious displea¬ 
sure; for she felt that this interview had all the ap¬ 
pearance of a rendezvous. 

Just as she opened the street door, she was meL by 
Doctor B., the sight of whom by no means contributed 
to diminish her vexation or confusion. The doctor 
saw that she seemed uneasy, and aglance at the person 
looking out of the parlor window accounted to him for 
it; he therefore checked the greetings he was about to 
offer, and gracefully bidding Ada good morning, he 
entered the house. 

Doctor B. comprehended the whole matter, without 
help or hint—for he was in the habit of studying the 
mental as well as the bodily ailments of mankind. 

“Foolish fellow !” said the kind-hearted physician, 
to himself. “No wonder that pretty creature is 
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offended. I must really tell him that there is no tact 
in his proceedings. What a magnificent creature she 
is!” continued he, musing, “ with her wide brow and 
intellectual eye. I must find out her name, and give 
my friend here a hint not to dog her steps, as if she 
were a vain and silly miss of every-day mould.” 

Meanwhile the subject of his musings walked home 
in no serene stale of mind. If she had been disturbed 
yesterday, to-duy she was cruelly mortified. “ But it 
was all owing to her own misconduct. How could 
she so far forget herself as to share her carriage with 
an entire stranger! Why had she not resigned it to him, 
and walked home? But what indiscretion—what utter 
absence of delicacy to go with him! She could never 
forgive herself.” And poor Ada’s cheek burned with 
the stinging shame of delicacy compromised. And 
then she colored, and asked herself “ what right she had 
to suppose herself an object in a visit so natural? 
Perhaps he had not thought of her at alland she 
began to breathe more freely, when she suddenly re¬ 
membered his conscious look, when Mrs. Wilson had 
expatiated upon his kindness in sitting with them solong. 
Back, then, came .thronging confusion and shame; so 
that by the time Ada reached home, she had tortdred 
herself into a headache, and was obliged to send an 
apology to Catharine, with whom she had promised to 
spend that evening. 

Early the next morning came Catharine on a visit of 
inquiry. Mr. Stanley (whom she had invited expressly 
to meet Ada) had been so stupid and so unlike himself 
that she had been several times on the point of going 
to sleep; and she had half forgiven him, in the belief 
that he was stupid with disappointment, when be sud¬ 
denly interrupted a long pause by relating an adventure 
which had befallen him the day before. There was a 
beautiful girl in question, and she it was, and not Ada, 
who had made Mr. Stanley “duller than the fat weed 
of Lethe.” 

Ada then heard his version of their meeiing, and 
Catharine, in the fullness of her indignation, grew 
so red and angry as she dwelt on the marks of his 
visible infatuation, that Ada laughed outright, Still 
she was sufficiently ashamed of the whole affair to have 
kepi it quietly to herself, had the hero thereof been any 
one but Mr.S:anley. This she now saw was not pos¬ 
sible, for in four days the wedding was to take place, 
and for her own sake the confession must not be with¬ 
held. 

It was made as briefly as possible, and Catharine 
was so overjoyed that she scarcely marked the cold 
and discouraging toue of Ada’s recital. “Just like 
him,” exclaimed she, “ to sprain his wrist in saving 
the life of a little ragged democrat—it is not the first 
time he has risked himself for others.” And she was 
now as loud in praise as she had just been in con¬ 
demnation. 

Ada never doubted for a moment, ihat Catharine, 
whose impetuous nature converted life into a series of 
telegraphic dispatches, would fly ofl and relate what 
she had just heard to Charles, Mr, Stanley, and the 
whole world. She implored her therefore to confine 
her disclosures to the two former, and to be as sparing 
as possible of raptures. Catharine promised every 


thing, for she had just been seized with the humorous 
idea of saying nothing at all about it, and so of wit" 
nessing the effect of Ada’s unexpected appearand 
upon Mr. Stanley. 

Four days are not long in passing, even to lovers- 
and the wedding-evening came at last. Catharine 
was-as free in step, as joyons in heart as ever. She 
laughed and talked of her happiness, as she twined 
her fingers around her glossy curls; and she spuke 
gayly of her love for Charles, as she gathered up the 
folds of her veil, and requested Ada to fasten in her 
hair, so as to make it becoming, as well as emblematic. 

Catharine was more than ever an enigma to her 
friend, for Ada could not comprehend that happiness 
which wears the form of so much gayety. To the 
one, happiness was a deep and subdued feeling; to the 
other she came 

“ With nods,' and becks, and wreathed Emiles.” 
But the two girls were as dissimilar—as friends usually 
are. 

At length, with heightened color, and eyes dewy 
with emotion, (for she dearly loved Catharine,) Ada 
followed the bride; and perhaps she had never looked 
so lovely as she did 1o the astonished eyes of Hr. 
Stanley, when, scarcely believing the evidence of his 
senses, he recognized the face which for one whole 
week had visited him in dreams. 

His surprise was not to be mistaken, and Ada, over¬ 
whelmed with confusion, turned upon Catharine a 
glance so reproachful, that the glaring impropriety 
of what she had done instantly flashed upon her. She 
remembered that Stanley knew her too well, not to he 
assured that she had poured ihe history of his adven¬ 
ture into Ada’s ears; and now it seemed as if both had 
been conspiring to enjoy his surprise—as if poor Ada 
had been accessary to a joke—athing for which she had 
the greatest aversion. Catharine was so displeased with 
her heedless conduct, that she was unable to detest 
herself sufficiently; and not possessing Ada’s habitual 
self-control, her penitence and apologies only made 
the matter ten times worse. 

Ada’s humiliation is not to be described. The mis¬ 
take of Dr. B.—the visit to Johnny Wilson were l ad 
enough—hut this was a positive indelicacy, a thing tor 
which Mr. Stanley must justly despise her. Tut she 
was mistaken. Mr. Stanley knew' Catharine we.! 
enough to recognize her as sole author of the plot, wu* 
his behaviour on the occasion testified his convict 1011 
of the same. Ada felt his kindness, but her wound 1 
bled none the less; and with bitter reluctance she 

placed her arm within his, and descended to the pador. 

What a dangerous thing it is to interfere with .he 
inclinations of others. If there is anything ! 11 tliewor^ 
calculated to disgust two people with one aitothcb 
is the discovery that their friends are laboring 
make a match between them.” 

Ada had just made this discovery. 

The ceremony over, etiquette required that for a 111 
at least she should endure theattentionsot her ha 
admirer. He really was in a position of some 1,llilU ‘^ 
but he acquitted himself therein with such l H ’ r ^’ Ll 
and good-breeding, that Ada felt bound to hate him 1 
But as soon as an excuse presented itself) she cro- 
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the room, to join another group, and left Mr. Stanley to 
the civilities of a young lady, who seemed disposed to 
pay him every attention in her power. He, poor fellow, 
almost sighed, as he followed her graceful figure; but 
he resolved not to distress her with pursuit; so he ad¬ 
dressed himself to the young lady beside hun-talked 
a variety of elegant nonsense to half the company, and 
finally took his seat by Catharine. 

“ What have you done V 1 said he, reproachfully. 

“Enough to mar the pleasure of my bridal day,” re¬ 
plied the penitent bride,' “ but how could I dream—it 
was all a jest springing from my unbounded delight, 
when I found that, like Romeo, you had fallen in love 
with her at first sight.” 

Mr. Stanley shook his head and smiled. 

t; It might as well have been,” answered she, and 
then lowering her voice, she added, “ How strange 1 
how very strange! and how delightful!” 

“Delightful for you, perhaps,” said her companion, 
in a serious tone; “ but first from my own, and now 
from your blunder, Catharine, I fear that the day 
uu which I first met her, will be an inauspicious one 
for me.” He then related to Catharine all that Ada 


on until, thoroughly exhausted, she made her way to 
another room, and sunk into the depths of a Louis 
Quatorze, which, despised by the dancers, had been 
tending its cushioned-arms for hours in vain. When 
she was sufficiently rested, she began to look around 
her, and perceived that at last accident had brought 
her so near to Ada, that the light folds of her crape 
dress almost touched Catharine as the air from the 
open wiudows swayed it to and fro. 

Ada was lalking with Mr. Stanley, and listening to 
his animated and brilliant conversation with an interest 
which spoke in her smiling lips and sparkling eyes. 
As for the gentleman, he was perfectly happy; he 
would have asked nothing better than to look into those 
eyes for ever; and, elated with the conviction that be 
had conquered her growing aversion for him, he was 
now cherishing the hope that time might win for him 
her regard. He already judged loo correctly of her 
character, to fancy it subject to sudden changes or 
hasty attachments; but he thought it something to 
have brought her to a state of amiable indifference—to 
have “ smoothed the raven down of darkness till jt 
smiled.” 


liad omitted—blamed himself for the indiscretion of 
his visit to Mrs. Wilson; “and now, my dear Catha¬ 
rine,'’said he, “have you and I together not done 
enough to make her hate me?” 

“ Hate you! Heaven forbid! for then I shall have 
held my tongue to no purpose, and shall have wasted a 
great deal o I good feeling in your service.” 

“ four feelings are just what they ought to be, ardent 
and affectionate, but your judgment, I fear,” added 
lie, with a smile, “is no better—than my own.” 

Then what shall I do?” asked Catharine, de- 

fiiairingly. 


“Do, my dear Catharine? Do—nothing.” 

“ U ell, this is sentence of death, indeed, upon my 
talents lor meddling; but never mind, I am so much 


more anxious to serve you than to distinguish myself, 
that I will—try.” 


She kept her promise; and for a month at least, Ada 
suffered to like or dislike Mr. Stanley in peace. 
Daring tins time, many parties were given to the 
ppillar bride; and though Ada was not fond of balls, 
ri'i, S’- Inidemaid, she was forced not only to atteud 
mm. but to accept as much attention as the enemy 
', lu ^ 10 u( ^ r - ^ ’Was careful that this attention 
on c be no more than etiquette required of him; and 
;• wa S , 0 unobtrusive, that at length Ada felt less and 
^ ‘ umiatra^ed in his presence, and ceased to think 
aeqminitauce as the greatest misfortune of her life. 


CHAPTER 17. 
sell* ich sie 

hcrrlichste voa alien, stand sie da.” 

(■-. tnfiuite relief, came the last of 

and ^". lie * ^ r ' C ^ P art ‘ es> This was one of the largest 
hiHM*" C>t season ’ the throng was so great 
the 1 l " ° ^ r ' elu * s were separated soon after entering 
“ U0Ul - and saw nothing of each other till the even- 
; Wtts ni “ r « than half over. 

'nusic had been so inviting that Catharine danced 


“ If you like the sentiment, Miss Somers,” were the 
first words Catharine overheard, “ I am sure you will 
be pleased with the whole book. The author of Lacon, 
though he has borrowed largely from La Rochefou¬ 
cauld and La Bruydre, has some claims to originality. 
His style, moreover, is epigrammatic, and his subjects 
will interest one like you, whose cast of mind is 
metaphysical. 

“Humph!” said Catharine to herself, “you have 
been studying its nature, con arnore , I perceive;” 
while Mr. Stanley, unconscious of listeners, went on. 

“Will you allow me to bring it to you to-morrow, 
together with Picciola ?” 

Ada gave a gracious assent, while Catharine pur¬ 
sued the current of her remarks.” 

“Picciola! Lacon! Upon mv word, he is advising 
a course of reading.” And the demon of mischief 
strongly tempted her to break her promise—but this 
time she resisted, or rather mischief was stifled by 
curiosity; for, just at that moment, Charles advanced 
toward Ada with a middle-aged and gentlemanly-look¬ 
ing man, whom he begged to present to Miss Somers 
as Doctor B., a gentleman who, for some time, had 
been anxious tor the honor of her acquaintance.” 

“Doctor B.!” exclaimed Catharine, almost audibly. 
“ Why that is the celebrated surgeon. What interest 
can he have in Ada, so particularly to desire her ac¬ 
quaintance? And, gracious heavens! how Ada blushes! 
What can there be in the appearance of a respectable¬ 
looking elderly gentleman to cause such a fluttering? 
And he aud Stanley appear to be such excellent friends, 
too. Oh, I can stand this no longer. “Charles! 
Charles !” cried she, as Ada was led off to the dance, 
and Doctor B. and Stanley moved away together; 
“ Come quickly and tell me why you look such special 
pains to make Ada acquainted with Doctor B. I was 
nut aware that you knew him personally. 

“I did not until this evening,” replied Charles, “and 
I introduced him to Ada by Stanley’s request.” 

“ Why that is singular. I never knew they were 
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intimate before. But why, then, did he not introduce 
him himself?” 

“ He would not take the liberty,” said Charles, with 
a smile. 

Catharine understood and returned the smile; then 
observed, “ Stanley ought to go on the stage. He has 
great talents for playing ‘ The Stranger.’ ” 

Charles nodded his head, and then explained the 
origin of the intimacy between Dr. B. and Stanley, and 
left Catharine traveling in seven-league boots, till she 
ended her journey with Ada’s marriage. 

Catharine had seen and heard too much that even¬ 
ing not to be primed for mischief; and an opportunity 
soon occurred which put to flight all her promises of 
neutrality. The dance was ended, and she had just 
comfortably married Ada, when she once more spied 
the object of her thoughts. She was alone, for her 
partner had gone ill search of an ice for her; and her 
attitude was that of complete meditation. Slowly and 
deliberately she was tearing to pieces the prettiest 
flowers in her bouquet, without seeming to know what 
she did. Catharine had just seen Mr. Stanley leaning 
against the mantle-piece, gazing at Ada as if his whole 
soul had been in his eyes ; she instantly converted what 
she saw into cause and effect; and delighted with her 
own penetration, she could not resist so favorable an 
occasion for displaying it. 

Catharine was right as to the object, mistaken as to 
the cause of her friend’s meditation. Ada was think¬ 
ing with genuine satisfaction of the very agreeable 
person whom she had just escaped hating; and though, 
like all generous minds, she liked him the belter for 
her former injustice, her thoughts were neither of rap¬ 
ture nor of love; they wore the sober hue of justice; 
and if she was thinking of Mr. Stanley without pre¬ 
judice, she was also thinking of him without enthu¬ 
siasm, and she was unconscious of his gaze until 
Catharine called her attention to it. 

“ Where’s your bouquet, Ada ? ” said Catharine, point¬ 
ing to the carnations and geraniums that strewed the 
floor; and looking so intensely mischievous, that Ada, 
innocent though she was, felt guilty. 

“ lleally—I—it was so heavy,” stammered she, 
scarcely knowing what to say. 

“Indeed!” said Catharine, significantly; “then do 
let me ask Mr. Stanley to come and hold it for you; 
it is the least he can do after causing its destruction— 
shall I call him ?” 

Ada followed the direction of Catharine’s eyes, and 
one glance at Mr. Stanley, gazing at her with an ex¬ 
pression of intense admiration, explained what was 
passing in Catharine’s mind. Ada was not pleased 
with such public homage ; moreover she had an aver¬ 
sion to what is commonly called “ being leazed about a 
gentleman;” but this was no place to remonstrate with 
Catharine, and she resigned herself. 

“ Oh, no 1” said she, smiling, “ he has probably some 
object in view. Perhaps he is practicing for a tableau 
vivant, designed to represent Lara, or the leaning 
tower of Pisa. I have no desire to interfere with so 
rational an amusement.”. 

“In other words,” replied Catharine, intent upon 
tormenting, “ I am politely requested to mind my busi¬ 


ness, and let Mr. Slanley look at Miss Somers as long 
as he pleases. Well, ail I have to beg is, that you nii| 
keep out of my green-house whenever you ioduVe 
him in this ‘ rational amusement,’ at least till you have 
read Picciola, and have learned the value of a flower. 1 ’ 

“ Picciola!” echoed Ada, looking surprised, but by 
nomeans confused, as Catharine had anticipated. “So, 
Kate, you have been playing Hephsestion to-nighi! 
What a waste of conscience for a parcel of ball-roum 
nonsense!” 

“Oh, no! not Hephasstion,” exclaimed Catharine, 
“ I am not so ambitious. I am a mere snapper up uf 
inconsidered trifles.” 

“Well! considering the way in which you collect 
them,” said Ada, good-humoredly, “I think you might 
be more scrupulous as to the way you use them; and 
though you disclaim the resemblance, let me tell you 
that you are quite as much in need of a seal to your 
lips as Hephaestion himself.” 

At this moment appeared Ada's partner with an iced 
peach, and many apologies for not bringing it sooner. 
He then offered to procure another for Mrs. lugleby- 
and she, to rid herself of his presence, accepted the 
oiler. 

“Upon my word, he is staring at you yet!” ex¬ 
claimed she. 

This lime Ada thought Catharine was jesting; and 
she looked up to prove her indifference. But no! 
Once more her eye met his, and blushing with dis¬ 
pleasure, she replied to Catharine’s exclamation ol 
triumph, 

“ I should never have suspected any gentleman of 
trying to stare a lady out of countenance; but you 
know Mr. Stanley better than I do, Catharine, and 
since you have constituted yourself his protectress, 
you would do well to teach him the rudiments <>l 
politeness.” 

“ He will be delighted with such a proof of your in¬ 
terest, replied she, “and as 1 am just about to cltallerstf 
him to a walk on yonder balcony, I ’ll not fail to teli 
him what you have said. And if Charles inquires K r 
me, tell him, that at your special request, I am under¬ 
taking the education of his friend; and pray he ] ,ar- 
tieular on that point, for I remember some ten \eui; 
ago, when gray eyes were in the ascendency wi.h <*-■ 
and Charles might think that such a pair as Mr 
Stanley’s, and given to staving, too, might be dangerous- 
And now thank me, Ada, for I am going to take lri»' 
away;” and off she flew, delighted with ha'* 1 ? 
achieved the difficult task of vexing Ada, and 
vinced that because she was vexed, she must be ■** 
love. 

A few moments after, Catharine was pacing i 
balcony on Mr. Stanley’s arm, and actually repea! |i, s 

to him Ada’s very words. 

“ No wonder,” sighed her mortified companiu.ii 
“ you have never any peace till you vex her a iij* 
in some way or other. She, so gentle'— why s ° u ' 
you provoke her to speak harshly?” _ 4 

“ Oh, I could not help it!” said Catharine. 
sorry for the poor flowers—anxious that youradnuf-^- 
glances should not be thrown away, and— in >hor-i 
fit was upon me.” 
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ti What a reason, Catharine, for wounding the 
feelings of your dearest friend, and enlisting her wo- 
inmih' pride against one whom you profess—nay, I wili 
k just, whom you really like.” 

Catharine looked penitent, while he continued, “ If 
1 had not made that foolish promise, she would not 
think me so presumptuous as she does; and but for 
your interference, Catharine, I might perhaps have no 
cause to regret it. But—” 

“lint remember that I am going away to-morrow, 
and you will then have the entire management of your 
love afihirs in your own hands.” 

‘‘True,” said he, smiling; “and you are such a 
mischievous Puck, that I shall certainly mark the day 
of your departure with a white stone.” 


visits doubled, not only in number, but in length; and 
as Miss Somers never complained of the same, it is to 
be presumed that he had made all the improvement she 
could desire in politeness, and all the progress he could 
have wished in her esteem. 

Early in October, on a day as bright as herself, 
came Catharine—the wild, merry, but affectionate 
Catharine. She kissed Ada o’er and o’er, vowed she 
was prettier than ever, though she had never written 
her a line for the last two months, and was just about 
to ask what had become of Mr. Stanley, when her 
attention was called off by the sight of a diamond ring 
which glittered like a star on Ada’s third linger. In 
i her admiration of its brilliancy, she quite forgot Mr. 
Stanley. 


"Saucv, are you, sir? Well! I shall punish you on “What a beautiful solitaire!” exclaimed she; 
my return. But hist! no more of Ada, for she comes “ what a pure waler '.—where did you get this, Ada?” 
tins way. The traitress! she has been flirting with Ada’s cheeks were crimsoned in a moment. She 


my husband, while I have been tormenting her lover.” 

" My dear Catharine,” said Ada, advancing,I de¬ 
fended you to Mr. Inglebv to the best of my abilities, 
But he insisted upon testing my sincerity by con¬ 


fronting us. 


“ Mr. Ingleby is pleased to play the Othello,” re¬ 
turned Catharine; “I demand, therefore,that yougive 
him up to my vengeance.” And Catharine would have 
taken her husband’s arm, but seeing that Ada had ho 
miud to relinquish it, she whispered, “ For shame! to 
bear malice so long; his eyes are not basalisks.” But 
Ada went on quietly talking to Ingleby’s sister, Mrs. 
Howard, who had joined them ; and the conversation j 
became general, and turned upon the expected de¬ 
parture of the newly-married pair. Not long after, 
they took their leave, and Ada, to atone for her unkind 
remarks, accepted Mr. Stanley’s arm to the carriage, 
and bade him a cordial good-night. 

Early the next morning Catharine started on her 
hrii.al tour, to be absent the entire summer. She 
"iHied Mr. Stanley much happiness, and he, bowing 
with mock gravity, assured her that lie looked upon 
her disappearance as the first step thereunto. And he 
was really a> glad to have her gone, as he professed to 
v. for Catharine, with a warm heart, a generous na¬ 
ture. and a thousand good qualities, lacked seriousness 
"i character and she was too apt to lay the sacri¬ 
legious hand of mirth, upon the heart’s sacred altar, 
ah k> ]eM of what to Stuniey seemed matters of deep 
anf! serious import. 

He therefore went home light of heart; for he was 
not on v relieved from the presence of his tormentor, 
a ^ glad that the gay season was now over, 
c 1 1 ut the regard of Ada Somers was not to be 
v .,1 at P ar,les > and he longed to know her 

ci G i L W ° U ^ ‘" eem !° ve !iesl—in. the tranquil inter- 
' e o! a and happy home. 


r.i-ivc rules the 


CHAPTER V. 


Ami tuen 


r? t,,e ca ™tb the court, the grove, 
below, and gods above.” 


nion't r? °i Saw tlie Somers family once 
eu at oome rton: nml a:a 


Ut . Sl>niei ' ,0n ; and twice a week did Mr. 
niiiil ’h" CUrriae nia * ie its appearance there also, 
,iIOal!l of September; when suddenly his 


fastened her eyes upon the ring, as if to gain courage 
from the sight, and in a low voice she replied: 

“ It was a gift.” 

“ And the giver,” quickly replied Cathatine. 

The color deepened—the eyes were raised with an 
expression which Catharine had never seen before, 
and she guessed rather than heard, the scarcely audible 
name of “ Mr. Stanley.” 

She gave a cry of delight, threw her arms around 
Ada’s neck, and gave vent to her joy in broken sen¬ 
tences : 

“ Oh, I am so happy!—I knew it would be so!—my 
dear Ada, did I not predict it, and am I not indeed Cas¬ 
sandra? To think of every thing ending so charmingly 
when the beginning was so inauspicious. And I—oh, 
Ada, do forgive me my heedless impertinences; 1 have 
often thought of them with contrition. Why is not 
Charles here to have a hornpipe with me for joy?— 
But never mind—now I remember, he went to see 
Stanley, and perhaps he is hearing it all from him! 
You in love, Ada! Ah! confess that the word is a 
sweet one! And now come and tell me all about it! 
But stay,” said she, relapsing into her own saucy vein, 
“ what have you to say for your high-flown opinions of 
last winter, on celibacy?” 

“ They remain unchanged,” replied Ada. 

“ But your feelings. Defend them if you dare from 
inconsistency.” 

“ I will not attempt it,” said Ada, smiling, “ Like 
Rousseau, ‘ Je serais bien fache d’etre du nombre de 
ceux qui savent repondre h tout.’ ” 

“ Ah! there is nothing like wit to silence just ac¬ 
cusation,” began Catharine, but just then she felt the 
little hand which she still held, tremble, and her ear 
soon after, caught the sound of carriage-wheels. “ Ah, 
that must be he !” cried she. “ Commend me to the 
acuteness of lovers’ ears! Why, Ada, your heart has 
almost the gift of prescience!” and away bounded 
Catharine to greet her favorite. 

“ And so, Stanley, the sun has at last risen on Mem- 
non’s statue,” were almost the first words she uttered. 

“ Yes,” answered Charles Ingleby, emerging from 
the carriage, “ and very much elated he seems to be 
with his new achievement.” 

“ Why, Charles, are you there too?” said his wife. 
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“ See,” exclaimed she to Stanley, “ how marriage 
blunts the sensibilities. There was Ada who had an 
electric presentiment of your coming; while I, though 
I have been a wife but seven months, stood as dumb 
as an effigy, while Charles was near.” 

“ Encouraging for you, Stanley,” observed Ingleby, 
and he passed into the parlor where Ada was sitting. 
Stanley looked wistfully after him, and having caught 
the first sound of Ada’s sweet voice, he took Catharine’s 
arm within his, and they walked to the opposite end of 
the piazza, where they talked together for some time, 
in a low voice. 

Catharine was the first to break out into an audible 
tone. “ Arrived to-day,” exclaimed she, with evident 
delight, “ when will she be here?” 

“ In an hour, I think,” replied he, “ and I must now 
go and prepare Ada to receive her. I really begin to 
tremble as the time draws nigh; and I owe it all to 
you, for scaring me with the spectre of my own name.” 

“ Then pray, modest youth, let me do it for you. I 
long to take this denouement in my own hands. I 
have always had a talent for comedy, and this is 
probably the only opportunity I shall ever have of 
making my appearance on any stage.” 

“ Now, Catharine! none of your plots. I have a 
shuddering recollection of your talents for comedy, 
last winter, and I beg that you will not lay your 
wicked little hand upon the web of my destiny. ’ 

Catharine held up a hand as white as snow “ Does 
this look like a thing having power to harm your great 
clumsy destiny ? I scorn to meddle with any thing so 
weighty. I am intent upon pleasure only—a scene—a 
surprise—dramatic effect—tears—joy, &c., and when 
that is over, the curtain inay fall on you and your ladye 
love, while I shall go home, like a good G-riselda, and 
mend Charles’ clothes.” 

Who could help laughing when Catharine chose it ? 
Not Mr. Stanley, so he yielded the point; and she had 
soon arranged her scene, and taken to herself the Hun’s 
share of prominence therein. 

“And now,” said she, “go and tell Ada, for the 
thousandth time, that she is ‘ dearer to you than the 
ruddy drops that visit your sad,'—Oh, no 1 not sad, I 
must alter Shakspeare a little—‘ your joyful heart;’ 
send Charles to me, and—Oh! there comes Mrs. 
Soiiiers, and I must speak with her directly,” and 
away darted Catharine through the shrubbery to meet 
Mrs. Somers, who had just returned from a walk. As 
she bounded lightly down the walk, Stanley could not 
help confessing that she was graceful as a nymph, but 
there was one still more graceful in his eyes, whom he 
had not yet seen; aud with a quick step he entered 
the house. Ilis first act was, faithfully to deliver 
Catharine’s message, and send Ingleby away. He 
then took a seat by Ada, and paraphrased the words 
“ I love,” with commendable ingenuity, for nearly half 
an hour. lie then suddenly remembered that he had 
another mission to perforin, and alter a pause, during 
which he wondered how he should begin : 

“ Ada,” said he, “ you have not yet asked me any 
questions relative to my family. Have you no curiosity 
to know who I am?” 

“ On all subjects connected with you,” replied Ada } 


“Ifeel an interest too strong to be called curiosity 
but in matters relating to your family, your conimuat' 
cations, to give me pleasure, must be voluntary, ] 
expect to be told without the asking,” added she. 
smiling, “ who you are.” 

“ So you shall, my Ada, and you are about to re¬ 
ceive the astounding information.” 

“ Must it be astounding?” laughed Ada, “ for if so, 1 
am bound to conclude that I have been over hasty in 
my acceptance of your attentions. I hope you are not 
Jupiter Tonnans, for I have no ambition to be ilav H n l 
lo death. But perhaps you are only an earthly prince 
in disguise, or, perchance, The Wandering Jew. If ik 
last of these, I must be permitted to decline the honor 
of becoming ‘ The Wandering Jewess.’ ” 

Stanley laughed, and shook his head. “ I am tk 
son of one of those princes, who govern in America 
under the name of ‘ The sovereign people,’but for 
further particulars I refer you to your friend, Mrs. 
Ingleby, for—” 

“ Parlez du diable said a voice at the door, and 
in walked Catharine herself, followed by Ingleby, 
who having been forbidden to say a word, crossed the 
room, and meekly seated himself in a corner. “ May 
I be allowed,” continued Catharine, “ to ask what ik 
was being made of my name, as I entered this room?" 

“Certainly,” replied Stanley. “ Miss Somers lias 
been affecting to doubt the respectability of my parent¬ 


age— 


n 


“I!” exclaimed Ada, w’ho scarcely knew whether 
he was in jest or earnest. 

“Can you deny it! when you began by accusing 
me of being a heathen, and ended by kindly suggesting 
that I might possibly be The Wandering Jew?” 

“ To the point, Mr. Stanley, if you please,” said 
Catharine, with mock dignity. 

Stanley bowed submissively. “ 1 was about to say 
then, that however well I may be known to your ho.- 
band, your knowledge of my name and station is. I 
believe, anterior even to his; 1 beg that you will now 


declare the same to this young lady, together with an., 
incidents of my life which it may please you to revea*. 
and in the presence of her who is lo be my judae, i 
fearlessly request that of my past deeds you will no¬ 


thing extenuate.’ ” 


Here was a beginning after Catharine’s own bear., 
but its effect was somewhat spoiled by Charles Inglebj 
who called out familiarly from his corner: ‘ Fa '!. 
Stanley, yon run far more risk in Kate’s hands el nar 


itig ‘ much set down in malice.’ 


Silence in the court, Mr. Ingleby!’ 


cried his wife 


trying very hard not to smile. 

“Oh! I am the court, am I?” persisted Chare- 
“then I can almost say with Louis the Foui ieen. ’■ 
‘ L'etat e'est moi .’ ” 


“ Oh, Charles! I wish you would not interrupt ■• lt 
to show off your learning,” cried Catharine, "ln> 
gan to feel her comedy fast degenerating into laI ^ 
but determined to make a certain speech w lic1 , 

had prepared for the occasion, she quickly com; 
her features—compressed her lips, and ihu>h‘-3 al | ^ 
“ James Stanley! I do accuse you, in P re: - etK f . 
these witnesses here assembled,” (here Chare. 
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tered something about its beitjg quite true that he was 
a host within himself, but Catharine went steadily on,) 
“I do accuse you of having basely insinuated yourself 
into the affections of this damsel, (iida, be quiet) inso¬ 
much that she hath eyes for no one else—and this you 
have done under false colors and a false name. There¬ 
fore, I here pronounce you traitor and impostor, and 
denounce you to the said damsel by the name you blush 
to bear— the infamous name of James Darrington!” 

“Junes Darlington!” exclaimed Ada, in a tone of 
the deepest emotion. “Yes, yes,” murmured she, 

“ my heart spoke truly—from its depths I heard his 
name, even before—before—” she paused and timidly 
raised her eyes to her lover’s countenance. That 
smile! she had seen it in her dreams—those eyes, so 
tenderly riveted upon her! how often had their glance 
awakened in her soul vague recollections of something 
loved and forgotten. Her heart beat violently, and 
pressing her hands to her eyes, her over-wrought feel¬ 
ings fuimd relief in tears. 

Em they were tears of jov, and while they flow un¬ 
disturbed, we must defend James Darrington from the 
serious charges preferred against him by Mrs. Ingleby. 

It will be remembered that at the time of Mr. Dar- 
ringtou's death, he resided in Paris. Partly by the 
expen.-es entailed upon him by his position as Ameri¬ 
can minister, partly by the failure of banks at home, 
he became so involved, that at his death, a mere pit¬ 
tance remained for the support of his widow and son. 
Mrs. Darrington decided upon an immediate return to 
America, but her plans were changed by the reception 
of a letter from a near relative, then residing in Eng¬ 
land. The letter was not simply one of condolence— 
Mr. Smuley offered a home to his impoverished niece, 
and before she had time to accept or refuse his pro- 
p »a!, it was followed by himself in person. 

The parlies were mutually pleased. Mrs. Darring- 
t"ii was prepossessed in favor of her uncle, by his re- 
semliimiee to her father, and he, without ties, seemed 
aiiviou* to find an object for his tenderness in the per¬ 
mit ul his brother’s only child. 

1 henceforward Julia, and Julia’s son, became the 
tiiu objects in his heart. To minister to the happiness 
at the mother, and to shower every advantage of edu- 
tnium that wealth can confer upon the child, seemed 
>li.' aims oi hi), existence. 

Jmie< so richly repaid these benefits, llrat in time 
hr bei'ume the idol of his uncle, and the old gentlemen 
vt'Cii sighed when he remembered that his nephew 
Wa>nul a Stanley. After reaping, in the devotion of 
his niece and the respectful affection of his nephew, 
the raj reward of his generous conduct toward them, 
Mr, ."udiiey died, and, without condition of any kind, 
bopie.itiied his large fortune to Mrs. Darrington and 
1L ' r son. Attached to the will was a letter, in which 
1 nude it his last request that James should add to 
I' 1 ' rmn the name of Stanley. The old gentleman 
111 " James too well to make it a stipulation; he was 
a '' are lurtune would be rejected on such 

<UU J he gave it to his adopted son, bore he the 
'■ane ut Stanley or Darrington. But this request— 
'■uitd in terms ot so much tenderness—made in [ 
- 1 >m unassuming way, seemed binding to the grate- j 


ful James; and what he might have refused to his 
uncle’s pride he granted to his affection. Moreover, 
Stanley was his mother’s name, and James had always 
loved it for her sake. 

Their hearts now yearned for home; but a year’s 
delay ensued, from some tedious formalities of the 
law, and that year they passed in roaming over the 
Continent. In Italy they were joined by Charles 
Ingleby, and after spending some months in that beau¬ 
tiful land—beautiful, though but the whitened sepul¬ 
chre of departed greatness—they decided upon passing 
the summer at Baden-Baden. There they met with 
the Ashtons. 

James soon found that the pretty American girl, 
whose lively manners made her ihe toast of the 
“ hoch-begoine” visilers of Baden, was his old friend 
Kate. Except that she was older and prettier, she had 
not much changed since the days when they had gone 
berrying together; and James, whose republican heart 
had withstood not only the heraldic charms of the De 
Longuevilles and De Montmorencies, but had refused 
to surrender itself to “ all the blood of all the How¬ 
ards,” hung with breathless interest upon Catharine’s 
words, as by turns she dwelt upon the beauty, the 
talent or the thousand virtues of his once cherished 
Ada. His old passion awoke from its long slumber, 
and he was now as much in love with the ideal as he 
had once been with the reality. Catharine Was ready 
to worship him for his romantic fidelity, but his con¬ 
viction that he would know Ada again, after ten years 
separation, she laughed to scom. 

Meanwhile, Charles Ingleby’s heart had strayed, or 
been stolen, and after some months’ endurance of the 
loss, he announced the same to Miss Ashton, accused 
her of the theft, and modestly professed himself will¬ 
ing to compromise the matter, by accepting hers in 
exchange. Catharine had no alternative but to submit, 
and the matter went no further. 

James became now so restless to return home that 
his mother offered to wind up his affairs for him, and 
proposed that he should sail with the Ashton family. 
James knew that his mother was quite as capable of 
managing business as she was of managing servants, 
and he accepted her oiler with many thanks. It was 
then arranged that he should act as groomsman to In¬ 
gleby, while Ada should be brideinaid to Catharine, 
and it was on that occasion that Catharine imagined a 
plan for lesling their remembrance of one another. 

If neither recognized the other, James was to be 
punished for his audacity, by keeping his secret till 
his mother’s arrival; all of which, in the height of his 
presumption, he promised, with no more expectation 
of being called upon to fulfill his bond than had the 
Merchant of Venice. 

He met Ada, and the impression she made was such 
as to occasion certain doubts in his mind of his boasted 
constancy. This unknown fooled as he would have 
had Ada look; and he felt that if her mind at all 
resembled her person, he was in danger. When he 
discovered who she was, he was so transported with 
joy that he forgot to be humiliated for not knowing 
her at once. But we have seen how severely he 
was punished in the sequel by Ada’s cold reception of 
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his advances, and his own inability to claim her re¬ 
gard by the slightest appeal to the past. 

“And now,” said he. “I ask you, Charles, whether 
I have not been unjustly bound to secrecy ? I contend 
that I did recognize her, for my heart knew her and 
loved her at once.” 

“ So you did,” replied Charles. “ ‘What’s in a 
name?' Ada Somers or la belle Inconnue, James 
Stanley or James Darrington, were one and the same 
person, and both were constant to the object; how that 
object w'as called is of no importance.” 

“ Mere sophistry,” said Catharine disdainfully, but 
James appealed to Ada, and she reversed the decision. 

Whilst they were still debating the matter, a car¬ 
riage drew up before the door, and Catharine darted 
out of the room with the speed of an arrow. In a 
moment she returned, followed by Mrs. Somers, and 
a lady whom Ada recognized in an instant, and stall¬ 
ing trom her seat, she found herself in the arms of 
Mrs. Darrington. 

CHAPTER VI. 

“ Et Von revient toujours a ses premiers amours.'” 

(This is the veriest nonsense ever penned. It chimes 
in with our story and we use it, but without endorsing 
it the least in the world.) 

That night Ada relieved her full heart, by talking 


over the events of the Wst six months to her mother, 
who listened, as only another can listen, till midnight! 
Mrs. Somers had scarcely kissed her daughter’s cheek 
and left the room^Syhen Ada rose, unlocked one of 
her bureau drawers; and took thence an antiquated- 
looking rose-wood box. Under heaps of broken chains 
and old fashioned jewels lay a dingy liu| e emerald 
ring; she seized upon it, and uttered an exclamation 
of pleasure, as she found that it fitted her third fmger. 
She then replaced her box, kissed the ring, and mut- 
mured a “ good-night” to the giver. 

Some weeks after, Ada, her diamond and her eme¬ 
rald, became, one and all, the properly of James. Dr. 
B. wa» at the wedding, and Catharine related to him 
every circumstance connected with what she styled 
“Ada’s pompous apostacy from the faith of her girl¬ 
hood;” beginning with the drowning, and ending with 
the resumption of the emerald ring. Dr. B. evinced 
such lively interest in her story, that she proclaimed 
him to be the best listener she had ever met with in 
her life. 

The day after the wedding, Johnny Wilson was 
favored with a large consignment of wedding-cake; 
and in after life, when, through Ada’s means, he had 
risen in station and fortune, he was heard to declare 
that he had marked with a white stone the day oa 
which he had been nearly crushed to death by the 
horses of Mrs. James Darrington Stanley. 
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/ TWO OINTLIIIBN Of VSSOHA. 

In on* of tiH iiui lUtnT ‘cduHUed of England, 
noar (ho burdefs oI'bii exteniivu wood, which htt, 
for centuries, been diaforcalcit, oml many milca 
distant from any other dwelling, Uiero wail, (pr- 
■nerly, situated a large, irregular building, used 
as a form.house. The interior, with tho excep¬ 
tion of ono auilo of rooms, was plainly furnished, 
tho huge timbers and cross-beams, which imparl¬ 
ed Urmness and durability to tlio structure, being 
unconcealed by tapestry, and rough as when led 
by the hewer’s axe, save that a smoky varnish 
had been laid silontly on by the hand of Time. 
The npartmenta which formed an exception to tho 
others, iiad, many years before the dato of our 
story, been fitted up in a stylo of almost prineoly 
magnificence, by the Earl of Roswell, who owned 
the oslale. At the Earl’s decease, tho son, to 
whom bis title and possessions descended,! eased 
tho domain near tho forest, to a young min 
named Linds on, who Imd married tho only daugh¬ 
ter of tlio preceding tenant, and every thing 
within and around the dwelling, bore testimony 
to the industry and care of the farmer and his 
wifo, It was tho custom of tho Esrl, as it had 
been of his father, to epend part of Uio summer 
at tho farmhouse, and tho presont season lie was 
accompanied by his only daughter, tho Lady 
Edith. Before having had liino, alter his arrival, 
to recover from the fatigue of hie journey, ho re- 
coived in forms lien that important business de¬ 
manded his presence in a distant part of tho king¬ 
dom, Leaving his daughter to the care of the 
farmer and liia wife, and tlio companionship of 
their daughter, Bertha, who had, through his 
means, received an education superior to hor sta¬ 
tion, ho set out on his journey, from which he 
did not oxpcct to return until the expiration of 
several weeks. It was the Lady Edith’s first 
visit to the farm-houtb, and with that love for 


novoliy, in a greater or less degree common to all, 
sho was delighted with the idea of being at liberty 
to ride or ramblo in tho woods with Bertha, and 
no other attendant than Dennis, on old servitor, 
who, through the infirmities of sge, was con¬ 
strained to tarry behind, nor attempt, to tax hia 
old limbs with peiformlng a second journey bo- 
fire enjoying an interval of repose. 

Tho maneiun stood so near tho skirls of the 
forest, that at the approach of nightfall the trees 
threw their lengthened shadows across the path 
that led to the door, and tho music of the wind 
among their branches had so long soothed tlio 
slumbers of the household, that it was sweet to 
them as the mother’s murmured song to her in- 
font’s oar. Ts a person imaginative like Lady 
Edith, and withal • little given to superstition, 
which had been awakened into life, arid cherished 


by the stories of Inr old nurse, there was some¬ 
thing in the perfect seclusion ol her presont abode, 
indescribably foscinsting; and she loved, on a 
moonlight evening,to watoh from her window tho 
dim openings of Ibo forest, and to fancy, as she 
beheld the trees stayed to and IVo by the wind, 
that they.were the spirits of the night stationed 
to guard the sylvan haunls. It was then, that 
taking her lute, she would strive to touch its 
strings so that their music would chime in with 
the wild and fitfill melody of the brefro as it swept 
through somo dark and. narrow vista,-or lingered 
with a soft, sweet whisper, amid the heavy foliage 
of the ancient oaks. One evening, when she had 
sat later than usual, she imagined that she heard 
mingling with a ricli and inspiring burst of her 
many which her hand bad just elicited from the 
strings of her lute, ono of tlioso thrill and pro- 
longed whistle*, with which she had heard it said,- 
the robber chief calls together hit band. She 
leaned forward with almost breathless attention 
to again ealrh a sound which hid revived all the 
wild tala* *ha had beard of those lawless men, 
who had their haunts in the green wood, and who 
sallied forth at night to waylay, rob, and perhaps 
murder the belated traveller. A deeper terror 
seixed her mind, whin she beheld a figure which 
bore too palpablo a resemblance to the human 
form, for a person the most credulous to be de¬ 
ceived, cross several times in firont of one of the 
Jong, dim aisiea of the fore*t. Suddenly it emerg¬ 


ed front the lioavy shadow of the wood, and alood 
revealed in the clear moonlight. A nervous sun 
caused tome of the drapery of her droes to jat 
the strings of her lute, and though tlio sounds pro¬ 
duced were dull and stifled, they were evidently 
heard by tlio intruder, *ho looked up to tlio lattice 
for a minute, (hen euddenly turned, and plunged 
inlo the forest. Tho noxt morning sho communi¬ 
cated what she had seen to Dame Landson, at 
the same titno expressingher fears that tlio Ibreat 
wbb infested with banditti. 

“ No, my lady, that cannot be,” replied Uie 
daine, “ I have lived hore ever since 1 was born, 
and in all that time there lies never been a rob¬ 
ber seen or heard of. No, it was no living per¬ 
son that you saw. It was, no doubt, tlio spcslrc 
knighl, and a heavy sorrow, or a great joy will 
speedily come to some member of the noble house 
of Roswell. Tlirico lias lie been seen by some 
person in tho farm-house beforo now; once, lie- 
fore llio denlli of the Earl, your grandfather, once, 
before the marriago of your father with the sweet 
S&xorj lady, your mother, whose long hair, when 
she used to loose it to the summer wind, floated 
round her like a golden eloud, just as I havo 
seen yours sometimes—-and onco, juit before sho 
died. Was not tlio figure you taw very tall V' 

“ It was," replied Edith, involuntarily subduing 
her voice to tho same reverential tone, of Damo 
Landaon’s. 

“ And did it not wear a cap with hoavy plumes, 
that drooped down over the loft shoulcr,as if they 
were broken I" 

“ Yea." 

“ And wlion it came out into the moonlight, 
did you not see something sparkle on its breast!” 

“ I did." 

"My dear lady,” said the dame toleranly, 
“ you havo surely seen the spectre knight. I 
would tell you his story, but I must be stirring 
about my household affairs, for thougli Mima is 
a good girl, she must have somebody to direct 
her. When you take your morning walk, Ber¬ 
tha shall go with you, ahd tell yon all about it as 
you sit to rest in some snug nook of the forest. 
It will sound belter than if the sun wore glaring 
upon you without a leaf or a bough to eereen 
you.” 

Bertha, a light-hearted, laughter-loving damsel, 
who, from early childhood, had almost lived in 
her favorite greenwood haunts, whatever might 
be her dread oiT beholding tire spectre knight by 
dfoonlight, had no fear of meeting him in the 
“ deep solitudes and awftil shades” of tlio forest 
by day. The Lady Edith’s (bars, loo, as tlio sun 
witli unclouded beams looked down upon tlio IVeCh 
landscape, melted away like tho miat that brood¬ 
ed over the distant mountains, and at on hour 
even earlier Ilian usual, she and Bertha were 
wandering through tlio long, sweeping aisles of 
tho wood, plucking the wild flowers that peeped 
out from among the grass and the tufts of moss, 
intorspersed with tho gnarlod roots of the ancient 
oik* j while many Vrichand merry Isnglij-sueh 
as can only gush from happy and innocent hearts, 
ihingiea wtUr’ lhD - clear carol of the birds that 
greeted them from every bough. 

"** sai|l Edith, “ i* one of our resting- 

places," slopping at ine -c. ,^K r 

at whose base swept one of tho forest paths, " and 
hora wo will sit while you relate tho story of the 
spectre knight." 

The balmy breath of morning scarcely atirred 
the heavy masses of folisgo that hung over the 
rock, and throw everywhere around them a twi¬ 
light gloom, save that at a little diitancc, a tingle 
buret of unbroken sunlight brightened tlio waters 
of a brook that gushed from a ledgy part of tho 
rock. Whether it was on account of the “dim 
religious," light or front the idea of what sho was 
going to toil, but she felt certain that sho nevor 
saw the countenance of her young friend assume 
so gravo and solemn a caste, as when site seated 
herself tit hor feet to obey her requelt. 

CHAPTER II. 

■■ Whin beckoning ghoit (long (he moolight iliaile, 

Invites iny Heps, and poinl* to yonder glade)" 

Pt/t. 

“ Sir Ryan,” said Bertha, in a subdued voice, 
“ derived his linesgo from a nolile Saxon family, 
whoso oxlcnsive domains wore wrested from it by 
tho haughty Normans. Thougli puor, lie ven¬ 
tured to look with eyes of lovo on s proud and 
beaullful lady, tlio only daughter and heiress of 
a rich, Norman Earl. They, at first, met by so. 
cident, at a lima when ahe accompanied her 
fhther, tho Earl of Newberry, to a castle of his, 
situated about four leagues from the farm-house, 
near tlio opposite side of tlio forest. Sir Ryan 
was comoly in person, and courteous in manners, 
and thougli Lady Eleanor, at firsl, pretended to 
acorn his suit, she aflerwaid relented, and used 
often to meet him in a. glade of the forest. Mul¬ 
titudes, at this time, wore flocking to the stan¬ 
dard of Crnur do Lion, who was going shortly to 
embark for tho Holy Land. * Join in the crusado 
against tho Infidels,' said sho, 'and when you re¬ 
turn, my hand shall be yours.' Sir Rynn, who 
was bravo, and thirsted for military renown, was 
ready to obey ber. Tlio laat time they met be¬ 
fore Ilia depatture, was in their favorite glado. 
When lkoy parted, Lady Eleanor gave him ■ 
diamond cross of great value, witli a request tint 
he would always wear it when lie went forth to 
bailie. In return, ho gave her a ring, ornament¬ 
ed witli a sapphire heart. Stories of the marvel¬ 
lous exploits performed by a young knight, who 
always appeared in battle witli a ores* on his 
breast ao Intensely bright, that it aeemed to glow 
with living fire, often found, their way to hia na¬ 
tive Isle.' At their - relation, the color was ob¬ 
served to deepen on the cheeks of tho Lady Elea¬ 
nor, and her fino dark eyes to look brighter and 
more animated. At length tidings came that the 
crusado was finished, and that the survivors were 
on their way home. It was than that the Lady 
Eleanor used for hours to watch for Sir Ryan's 
return, from tlio window of her turret chamber in 
the castle, where alio had spent most of her lime 
since his absence. One bright, moonlight night, 
though the household had been long at real, she 
continued at her window, sadly musing on her 
lever’s long delay, when suddenly ahe beheld some 
person slowly advancing along a broad opening 
in tlio forest, nearly opposite her window, who, 
in a few momenta, emerged into the open moon¬ 
light. A single glance told her who it was. Ilia 
beaver was up, and os the moonbeams fell upon 
liia features, bIic imagined they had a pale and 
ghastly look. Two heavy black plumes which 
bo wore in his catquo, were broken in such a 
manner as to droop down on his loft shoulder, 
and she *at# the cross wbloh she gave him, glit¬ 
ter on liia breast. He looked op tp the window, 
and made a sign for her to descend. 

Sho obeyed, and opening a door near the place 
where he stood, he beekoned hor to follow him 
down the avenue which led to the spot where 
they last mat. He moved onward at so rapid a 
rata, that ahe vainly endeavored to overtake him, 
and he aeon entered the glade hallowed and en¬ 
deared to her heart by a thousand sweet meoiori. 
ale. He stopped at the spot where he hid re¬ 


ceived her parting pledge, and turned toward hrr. 
The moon, nearly at its meridian, ponred down 
upon him a flood of tight, and ahe now beheld a 
wound in his breast, clow by the diamond cron, 
from which the blood.wos slowly welling. Till 
tills moment, ahe had uttered neither word nor 
sound, but now, she sprang toward him with a 
piercing shriek. A faintness seized her, and ahe 
foil to (he ground. When she came to herself, 
Sir Ryan was no longer there. She repeatedly 
called upon his name, but received no anawer, 
and continued to wander through the forest ’till 
morning. She had scarcely returned to the cas¬ 
tle, pale, and with garmenta wet with dew, when 
a horseman, of foreign appearance, arrived, and 
demanded to be admitted to her presence. He 
had been the intimate friend of Sir Ryan, whom 
lie had aeon fall in the last battle which the Eu¬ 
ropeans fought with tin Saracens, and it wta hia 
dying requeat that he would restore to Lady Ele- 
nor tho diamond cross. From that lime, a chsngo 
camo over her mind and person, and, at limes, 
llio wildness of insanity could be detected in the 
glance of her dark eyes. She could never be 
pereuaded to leave tho caelle, and spent most of 
her time in tho turret chamber, always witching, 
every moonlight nighl, at the same window 
wlicnco she imagined ahe once beheld her lover. 
The diamond crass and the sapphire ring have 
always been preserved in the family, and are 
said to bo now in the posaeiaion of the young 
Earl of Newberry, who generally spends several 
weeks every auinmor at the castle.’’ 


CHAPTER HI. 

" Tk0U|b so enlledslh-. 

And I so lewly be, 

Tell liersudi iliflermi notes make all the fcarraosy." 

CVtttey. 

Just as Bertha bad concluded ber narration, 
they beheld a horseman approaching, who rode 
with tho ease and grace of a person of rank, al¬ 
though hia garb was such ns was worn by a com¬ 
mon serving-men. 

” Ono of the Earl of Newberry’* men," whi*. 
pored Bertha, ai tho path brought him within a 
fow pace* of the spot where Uiey were seated, 

” If such be the servant, whit must be the 
matter 1" thought Edith, as Bho took a hasty sur¬ 
vey of a form and fosturea possessing rare dignity 
and beauty, which would havo sorted well with 
princely rank. As he passed them, he raised his 
coarse cap, ornamented with a worslod tassel, and 
thus displayed a brow lofty and of dueling white¬ 
ness, round which oinstered a profusion of short 
curts, pefectly black. Bertha was not sparing in 
ber remarks upon the beauty of hi* pereon, to 
which tho Lady Edith made but little reply, 
though hi* nobis countenance and graceful bear¬ 
ing, as well as tho white, ungloved hand with 
which ho raised bis cap from his brow, wore with 
tier the rest of the day. 

Whon night came, ahe again took hor station 
at the window, not without soma visiting* of su¬ 
perstitious tear, aa ahe reCalted the atory of the 
spectre knight. She aufibred her lute to rest in 
illenoe. and aa she - sat watching the shadows, 
which the trees, agitated by the wind, threw acres, 
the path wlienco sho had seen the mystoriou. 
-figure emerge the preceding nighl, sho almost 
suited to her feet as tin wni shrill whistle that 
(he heard before, though louder, and apparently 
much nearer atruek upon her ear. Though, as ii 
apt Id bo tho caae witli imaginative persons, she 
loved to feed hor fancy with the dim and vague 
dreama of superstition, her judgment told her that 
the forest must be peopled with forma more aub- 
sUntial than those of " painted air." 

Again a sharp whistle rang through the forest, 
and was, at interval*, repeated, though each lime 
it grew fainter, as ir receding; but though she 
watched 'till a late hour, neither figure of " an 
invulnerable,” er made up of the grosser elements 
belonging to animal lifo, made ite appearance. 

The ensuing day, Lady Edilii, thinking that 
Earl Newberry’s handsome serving-man might 
again choose to ride in the forest, thought proper 
to require tho attendance of Dennis, when she 
and Bortlia took tlioir accustomed ramble, In 
opposition to the earnest desire of her young com¬ 
panion, ehe declined itaying to real in their fa- 
vorito retreat, and continued to wander on to a 
email opening which had tittle to recommend it, 
savo it* coolness and verdure. They had scarcely 
ontered it, before thoy behold, at a abort distance, 
partly screened by the trees, tied to the limb of 
ono of them, in such a manner as to permit him 
to crop the grass and herbage. There was no 
mistaking the noblo and boauliihl animat, with 
ite coarse, unornamented furniture, and Bertha 
lookod at Edith witli a smile so mischievous, that 
she turned away to hido the blushes that glowed 
on her cheek*. At this momont a rustling was 
hoard among the branches of tho trees, and look¬ 
ing in the directien whence it proceeded, they 
beheld tho owner of the horse, who, ignorant ol 
their presence, had been about to enter the glade, 
but who, on perceiving them, slopped short, and 
remained where he was. As the eye of Lady 
Edith met his, he bowed very graqeftiUy, though 
ho was evidently considerably embarrassed. After 
a little heaitetion, he camo forward, apologised for 
his unintentional intrusion, and then disengag¬ 
ing liis steed from tho tree to which it had been 
secured, vaulted lightly into the saddle, and was 
soon out of sight 

The ensuing day, Lady Edith determined to 
avaid Die forest, and proposed to Bet ilia to take 
an airing on horseback. 

“ Surely," said Bertha, as she saw Edilii turn 
her palfrey’s head in the direction of the high 
road," you do not intend to ride in that dreary 
place, where there is hardly a tree or a shrub for 
miles, and where we shall be continually envelop, 
ed in a cloud of dual, when there are such bread 
and bsautifiil paths in the greenwood, where the 
fill of every foot preeses fragrance from plant or 
flower to scent the air." 

Lady Edith, who, during Bertha’s speech, felt 
her resolution melting away like frost-work be¬ 
neath the Sun-beams, made some half-inaudible 
reply about her love of novelty, and without vcn. 
luring ( single look at the long, sweeping aisles 
of the forest, with their canopies of rich foliige 
■UU gemmed with the morning dew, amid whiob 
might be seen glancing numberless brilliant birds, 
pouring forth their elear, wild strains of melody, 
she started for the road, waving' her hand to 
Pennia to follow. Bertha, pn whose pretty rM * 
lip* might have been detected an' ipciplent pout, 
aa ahe murmured something about the capricious- 
neu of fine ladies, after straining her eye* to see 
if she could not catch a glimpse of ill® handsome 
forest-rider, who, she fell sure muat be somewhere 
near, followed at rathor • slow pace, in the same 
direction. They had proseeded about a mile, 
when they beheld the pereon Lady Edith had 
taken so much p*l»i to avaid, slowly advancing 
along a Isos, which led from the forest to the 
road. Almost at the same instant that Edith 
perceived him, a small terrier leaped over the 
hedge, alighting exactly in front of her palfrey, 
which, taking fright, reared and plunged in such 
a manner, that bad abe not been u exoeliant 


horsewoman, she must have been thrown to the 
ground ; the old and feeble Dcnnii being, in the 
meantime, ao completely paralysed witli fear, that 
he was in a condition to receivo rather than to 
render assistance. The rapid evolutions of Iho 
fear-stricken animal, began, at length, to make 
her confused and giddy, and she found her strength 
was failing her, when the reins were grasped 
with a vigorous hand, and an arm encircling tier 
waist, prevented her from falling. With the as- 
■Utence of Dennis, who, on beholding the efficient 
aid ao opportunely rendered, had experienced a 
great access of courage, she was speedily lifted 
from the saddle, and placed in the shade of a tree. 
Her faintnosa soon subsided, and when she looked 
up, she beheld a pair of dark,luilroo* eye* beam¬ 
ing upon her, which apoke a language to her 
heart which all® could never forget. Subsequently, 
though many and severe were the struggles be- 
tween her love and her pride, tove over proved 
victorious, and before another week bad passed, 
she had pledged her troth beneath the greenwood 
boughs, to young Norman. lip, however, before 
ingeniously told tier that he was entirely depen - 
dant on tlio Earl of Newberry, though, if lie proved 
himself worthy, he had hopes of being advanced 
to a station of greater trust than tli* one lie then 
held. During this time, while seated at her win¬ 
dow at night, ahe more than once imagined that 
she saw several persona moving stealthily along 
the skirts of the forest, stopping at intervals, and 
apparently directing their attention toward the 
house. She mentioned the circumstance to Nor¬ 
man, likewise that ahe had frequently heard a 
shrill and prolonged whistle reverberate, at mid¬ 
night, through the woods. The intelligence 
made him appear grave and thoughtful, though, 
in order to quiet her foars, he assured her there 
could bo no cause of alarm. Aa for f*rmer Land- 
sen, lie said that ho and hia family bad lived there 
about twenty yean, without molestation, and Ida 
confidence in their safely could not be shaken ; 
while a love fer the marvellous, induced hia wifo 
to imagino that all the sight* and sounds which 
had awakened tho frets of Lady Edith, were su¬ 
pernatural. Tho former having occasion, there¬ 
fore, to go a market town, where he would bo 
obliged to remain all night, frit no hesitancy in 
leaving hia wifo and daughter, with tlicir fair 
guest, with no other protectors than his son, a lad 
of eighteen, end eld Dennis ; nor could Dame 
Lindoon shake hia resolution, though she elo¬ 
quently expreesed her feen that tiieipeclrejtnighi 
would be bold enough to take poetessicn of tho 
house as well as the forest, during his absence. 

” And what if be should 7” said the former.— 

" The ale and the cheese will be safe, as well ts 
wine and the venison reserved for the Earl of 
Roswell, for 1 never heard of a ghost ever eating 
or drinking." 

“ Tint, in my mind," replied the dame, “ would 
make hia company more terrible. It would he 
awttil to have a figure stalking about tlio house _ 
that could neither eat or driuk or breathe." 

On the morning of the farmer's departure. Lady 
Edith, for the. first time, attended only by Dennis, 
(Bertha’s presence being desired by her mother,) 
met her lover in tho forest. When ha was pre- 
sen!, she forgot the Earl of Newberry’s servitor, 
end thought only of the juit end elevated eenti- 
inants, which, clothed in language possessing a 
vitality end fire, of which, before her meeting 
with him, she had formed no conception, flowed 
from the most beautiful end expressive of mouths. 
Formerly, the morning song of the birds, tke 
gushing melody of the water, or the voice of the 
wind as it came laden with the breath of flowers 
that flushed every nook and hollow of the green- 
wood, seemed aweet as the note* of the niglitin. 
gale aa they stoel to the heart of Ite favorite rose. 
Now ahe heard them not ai she listened to the 
deep, rich tones of Norman’s voice whilo dwelling 
on that theme of all others the dearest and most 
absorbing to the heart, which, for the first linio, 
confesses ite power. Evon hia russet garb ap¬ 
peared in bettor keeping with the sylvan scene, 
titan less homely apparel, it being worn witli tliat 
peculiar and indescribable grace, untllainablc save 
by the fow, who seem intuitively to peasess the 
faculty of communicating the charm of their own 
elegance to whatever they may eliooso to put on. 
Tho morning hours had fleeted away like tlio ra¬ 
diant hues that gleam on tin wing of (be reced¬ 
ing bird, without their being conscious of thoir 
fiigh’. An energetic blest from a sea-slicll which 
answered in lieu of the modem gong or bell, to 
announce tbe arrival of the dinner-hour, warned 
Norman that it was time to depart. 

“We may not meet again," said lie, “for 
many weeks, as the Earl of Newberry will set 
out to-morrow for Scotland, to cause some repairs 
to bo made on an estate which hat recently fal¬ 
len to him." 

"And you will go, too," said Edith. 

“ Yes—the Earl will not go without me." 

After remaining silent and thoughtful s fow 
moments, he inquired if site remembered tvor 
having seen tho Earl of Newberry. Stic replied 
that she did not 

“ I have heard," resumed he, witli much em¬ 
barrassment, “that he either his, or shortly in¬ 
tends to make proposals to the Earl of Roswell, 
your father, for your hand. If he should, can I 
expect that the humble Norman will be remem¬ 
bered 1" 

“ lie can never be forgotten.” 

" Enough. I havo retd yeur heart, and feel 
assured that neither titles or wealth can have 
power to make you break yeur werd. Permit," 
added he,rtspectlblly raising her hand to his lips, 

” thus much before we pert." 

It was net untii many hours after they had 
petted, that Edith began to reflect seriously upen 
what her lover hid said respecting the Earl of 
Newberry. Sbo had often heard her father, who 
was personally acquainted with him, mention him 
io terms of tho highest praise, and she knew thet 
nothing would give him greater pleasure than In 
receive him as a eon-in-law. Hew could sho 
commend courage to refuse so unexceptionable en 
oiler, and assign a* * reason, that ahe had bestow¬ 
ed her affections upon one of the Earl’a rerving- 
men 7 These barrelling reflection* were alone 
quieted by recalling the personal and mental en- 
dowment* of her lowly suiter, who, a* respected 
three, was pcor to the proudest noble in tbs land. 

CHAPTER IV. 

(W ■■ This eaanot be bat a great counter." 
stf/. •' His gsnaants are rich, but b* Ran them not 
handsomely.”— IPiattr 7Uu, 

Boon after dinner, Abel Ltndsoo, who had 
been deputed by hia frlher, joint protector with 
old Dbnnia, of the females of the household during 
his absence, expressed hi* determination of at¬ 
tending a fair wbieh was to be bald seme twenty 
or thirty miles distant tho following day, and aa 
he wished to b* in season, it was necessary that 
ha should commence hia journey immediately. 

“ Ah, Abel," sold hia mother, when bo men. 
timed his Intention, “ would you leave mo and 
your sitter, and, above all the Lady Edith, to be 
carried off by the ghost while your father is 
gone I” 
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“ If she hu a mind to carry you off 1 ,1 cannot 
hinder him if I am hare, for 1 have no skill in 
dolling with auoh kind of gentry: eo go, good 
mother, and get tho silver you have been hoard- 
ing 10 long to buy a poweardlnal, jmd you shill 
have the final place o t soarlat oldtti lhii« it in 
that fair.” ' • ' ’• 

Dante Landson wa* a comely matron, not with¬ 
out her ahara of vanity, and thodghta of tho find 
appearance nhe would make in Iter new cardinal, 
wlien aho and hqr hasbsnd, m he had long pro. 
inli.d her, ehouid go to I-ondon the enahlng, au¬ 
tumn, put ui flight all her foe tv 6f .the spectre 
knight, and prodnoing a green#orste<l purvo lint 
contaiued tho prccioua coin, aho delirered it to Iter 
aon, with a charge'for him to have hiv ayav about 
him, and not suffer himself to be cheated. 

Abel hid been gone several bourn, and twi¬ 
light was feat yielding to the gloom of evening, 
tvhsn tt loud rap waa heard at tho outer door. It 
w.tM no common sound at their lonely dwelling, 
and it caused Damo Landson and Mima, who 
were alono in the hall, to quake with fear. Bo- 
fora they could summon courage to ii»o or speak, 
tho door opened, and a middlo-aged, sturdy-look. 
ing nun, whose appearance denoted him t: bo a 
pedlar, entered tho apartment, and withot cere, 
itiony depositing his pack on a bench, seated him. 
self beside it. 

D-tnie Landson, with a hustling alacrity wllioh 
was intended to display to tho stranger her ready 
hospitably, but which was, in reality, promoted 
by fear, produced tho remains of a venison pastry, 
nnd a joint of cold meat, ordering Mima to bring 
a flask of the best ate. He accepted of tho dame's 
prosting invitation to partake of the refreshment, 
with it kind of sullen courtesy, in the meantime 
carelessly surveying the hail and the articles ol 
homely furniture. Whlio thus engaged, voices 
wero heard near the outer door and directly old 
Dennis inhered in a itranger, whose garments ol 
rich velvet, nnd cap looped with diamonds, be¬ 
tokened him to be of no mean rank. He bowed 
very low, bill rather awkwardly, to Dama Land- 
son, who returned his salutation with a most pre¬ 
cise courtesy. Ho informed her that it had been 
ills intention to reach the castlo of hia fliend, the 
Eirl of Newberry, but being somewhat belated, 
end Ending himself wesry with hie day's ride, he 
had ventured to crave her hospitality. She ex- 
pressed in the most polite phrase that she was 
able, her lilgh sense of the honor conferred by Ids 
presence, after which, taking Dennis aside, she 
consulted him ae to tho expediency of setting bo- 
fore their distinguished guest a few bottles of the 
wine whiolt the Eirl of Roswell had forwarded 
for Ids own use, during his anticipated Btay at 
tlio farm-house. 

" 11/ all means,” replied Dennis, •• for he told 
me while we wero at tho door, that he had seen 
the F.jrl at court often and often.” 

Wmlii Dennis was gone to the cellar for the 
v.inc, Dime Lindson, selecting one of tho keys 
f.-oin i:ic bunch that garnished her girdle, unlock- 
ert e large closet, In which waa an open beaufat, 
eoi.i '-i .ing a portion of tho Earl'e plate, from whleh 
rhe < !> '.-e an elegant drinking-cup, and several 
- iq,.;: I, dishes. With the assistance of Mima, the 
upper end of tho table was soon flirnished with 
ik vly-baked pastry, and several delicacies which 
had him prepared for thaEatl of Roswell, whose 
return was now daily expected. Damo Landson, 
in her hurry, having neglected to close the clotol 
ii..nr, mo enatty plate, gleaming in the reflected 
light ol thojam^b, was folly exposed to the view 
of the pedlar, wire, since the entrance of the rich- 
Jy-di cr ,od stranger, had maintained a sullen »i 
lonco. Either tho sight of that, or the strong ale 

which he had freely drank, had a peculiarly 
exhilarating effect upon his spirits, snd as he 
finished the flask, a glance of Intelligence, unper- 
ccived by those present, was interchanged between 
■Igip and tho guest at the upper end of the table. 
p¥h« p jdlnr now rose, and prccoeded to spread out 
h portion of the contents of his pack. While 
thus engaged, Lady Edith and Bertha, who werp 
• ignorant ortho presetted of any person beside the 
family, entered the ball. Tho alranger, at tlie 
table, immediately rote, and ealuled Lady Edith, 
with v/lul lie Intended to be a very oourtly air, 
which, unwittingly, he carried to such excess, as 
to uppour superbly ludlCTOUS. 

'• ! hava all kinds of wsros,'' said tho pedlar, 
•' lo please a lady's fancy," and he Immediately 
cnmuumced selecting some more choice articles 
than lie had yet exhibited. “Here is aome 
m<>< itlin lace," said ho addressing Lady Edith, 
" c.vm by tho simo pattern the Queen wore the 
JaM ii tie she rode in tho park, and bore are somo 
I,!.-.-, sweet as if I hoy had been buried in a bed 

uf IV: co.” 

A i ho went on exhibiting and praising his 
■mu-, Lady Edith observed that his attention 
h. i|UL'iuly directed to the window near which 
Ii ■ : Med, end as he bent down to take tip some- 
thbi f ilnt hid fallen on the floor, she perceived 
',1 in addition lo the short knife which he Wore 
in hi- bell, tlmt lie had one nmcli larger conceal- 
■;■! i-. tde Ids doublet. Her alarm was, at this mo- 
'.ik'.'.i tii'icli increased, by seeing a man pass the 
itWo v, yet she preserved the appearanco of com- 
p whilo she purchased somo rich Bc&itcl 

:• iiin for n lining to Damo Landson’s expec¬ 
t'd c wdinal, a pair of gloves, and some ribands 
f r Ivrtha, nnd a pair of bugle bracelets, for Mi¬ 
ni', . lin had been examining them with longing 
ijn. Thu stranger at tablo, having now finisli- 
:l ,',M meal, rose and approached the group, and 
u!\.- i-Minining the mcehlin laco, purchased (he 
• ii-•!•; piece, which lie begged Lady Edith to he. 

-' l. She declined, and he then entreated Daino. 
L’imii to permit him to present it tohor and her 
d--. di'.er, which, although she made many e.xcu- 
■ ■' :o had not the resolution to refuse, when she 
1 1 'm■;I it how well her comely face would look, 
virro mdcd by a frill of such fine and fashionable 
i'i - 1 - riiil. 

it/ liio time the pedlar had restored his wares 
io Mi pick, It was quite dirk, and he announced 
I '; v termination of remaining all night. Al- 
;h-.i;:h, on account of being so distant from any 
pm dv-.lling, common hospitality forbade Damo 
I.hi: !r m to offer any objection. Whon she look, 
n! ;>! the sinister oxpicssion of his forbidding 
■. ’ i;ro- 1 - the fears which she felt at his first ell- 
trine.-, revived; but when she looked at her 
other guest, who, she doubted not, waa a» brave 
is he Ind proved himself generous, she took ruu- 
i.ige, and told him that he was welcome. As 
ibr L:u y Edith, she had os little confidence in 
bmi 0 " in tho pedlar, and her suspicion of both 
V.-..S co.,firmed. When she was about to leave 
the room, alio beheld a man louking in at one of 
'no windows, who, making a peculiar sign, was 
c. mr.vered by tho gcntloman with tho velvet doub 
ill, by one similar. Her terror, now, became cx- 
cvi.ivc, nnd she was obliged to lean against tlio 
wainscot, a few minutes, for suppoit, for she could 
no (anger doubt hut the persons present belonged 
to a gang of robbers, who had disguiaed them- 
si Ives in order lo introduce themselves quietly in. 
to tho farm-house. She was utterly at a lose 
what course to take, whether to communicate 
•--•h f file hid seen and what she feared, to Dame 
l-milmii and Bertha, or to forboar alarming them, 
h ut, by imprudently abandoning all self-contrul, 
they should betray their auspielon to their mi. 
welcome gnosis. She finally reaolve.d to go to 
her own room and tako a few minutes for consid- 
rrition. Placing tho tight In an adjoining closet, 
th'ii the might not bo seen by any person with. 
<-u', nlio approached the window. There wse no 
muon, hut it waa a clear, starlight night, and rtie 
c~-uW distinctly perceive several persons lurking 
at the entrance of tho forest, emong whom sho 
in! twined sho could discover one with the costumo 
of the spectre knight. To escape from the build, 
in;; without being discovered, would be impossi¬ 
ble, and after revolving several pliDsinher mind, 
an well os her agitation would permit, she con- 
eluded it would be better for all to assemble in 
the same apartment, and to secure it in the beat 
manner they were able. Just aa ahe had come 
to this conclusion. Dame Landson, Bertha, Mima 
and old Dennis, burst into her room. T|ie good 
dime tvas in such an ■ ageny of terror, that hor 
v.vrJj were unintelligible, but the mote courageous 
D-nhi informed her that (be spectre knight had 


presented himself at the door, and beckoned her 
to follow him, juit as ho did the Lady Elenaor a 
hundred years bafore. Whan Lady Edith in¬ 
formed them of what she, lieraelf, had aeon, and 
oxpfcMid her ibitir* thty tho hjftuo w#* beset with 
banditti, ahd tbit aha* njspect^l; thatjhe itupppsed 
apeoird was one .of theftpumbef, pipne Landson, 
who waa' a woman of retnatkpblq courage When 
neither ghost gr goblin was codceroed, was at onco 
tibtjRed to herself, and- assist^d, Ifith; great Cool- 
ne*dJ(o carry Lady Edith’s plan of'barricading 
ho door, into offset. They first waited, howev¬ 
er, for the return of Dennis, who hufatopped in¬ 
to an adjoining apartmeift to .atm bitnselF with 
in old sword, which ho had seen hanging against 
tlio wall. IIo had just ro-cctered the room, 
when the same shrill whistle that lady Edith had 
often heard bofore, came liko a death-warning 
note fo their ears. It was, doubtless, the signal 
to call tho band together, for, direotly, the sound 
of footsteps wee heard, logotlier with many voices, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the house. Sounds 
soon succeeded that (old that Ihoy had entered. . 

Conclusion next week 
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